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ON THE SOURCES OF THE PICTURESQUE AND BEAUTIFUL. 


“ The place where we met was a n, the scroggy sides whereof were as if rocks, 
and trees, and brambles, with reget (7d a yellow primrose, and a blue hyacinth 


between, had been thrown by some wild architect inte many a 


difficult and fantastical 


form.” —Rincawn Griwaize, Vol. III. p. 222. 


To artists, ‘the metaphysic” has 
been a downright Lek ry Seger Wt 
‘‘ an ignis fatuus, or wild fire.”—It 
led them only into bogs. I pass by 
F remene agte bt eady tist 

t; Dut w. artist 
of any iption has not been delu- 
ded by what he (God save the mark !) 
called <‘ abstract ing?’ “ The 
nonsense of the stone ideal,” i 
ed all the 8, time imm 
The- single word “ classical” has de- 
stroyed its thousands and ten thou- 
pian How many acresof canvass haye 


been barbarously ruined by “‘ effect!” read 


How many poets have broken their 
backs in straining after “‘ dignity” and 
the “ heroic, according to Aristotle !” 
If Parliament were to pass a law to 
cause these terms to be proscribed and 
fi ten, like the name of him “‘ who 
the Ephesian dome,” it would be 

a public benefit. The word “ Pic- 
turesque” seems chiefly to have sin- 
ned, in being the cause of manifold 
bulky. volumes coming into existence, 
which 1, so far.as concerns the explana- 
tion of the subject, whereof they sa 
fess to. treat, as well never have 
been written. books on this sub- 
ject are made up of.assertions ; asser- 
ions j 3 but still 


acts, and by 


so,) and not tory. Ihe 
quate is, as it were, ‘ Evangelical.” 
hey “ Angee up” something ; and 
if you why, they answer (God 
wot) by an to their fe 
that it is so and so—and there the mat- 
ter ends. This is the way fiddlers use 
you, when you ate rash enough to be 
sceptical as to the merits of some noise 
of an overture, or labyrinth of a ca- 
Genes, id hen tbe amen other pole- 
micals, con into a 
sion. But to the wrt Get aa an 
Knight, and Burke, and i 
“and the vd 
would say, 
whether 
Picrenue end Beall, a wed by 
Picturesque ani liful, as 
artists, mean the fi ™ “a 84 by 
ing ; the just principle ; “ ual 
repeal It Dong Sy tell us, thi 
* this is pi ue, but not beat : 
ful,” and that * this is beafttifel, Dut 
not pi ue.” Itis not to inform us, 
that each of these two things gives 
pleasure to the mind in a different way 
and in a greater or less degree,—it 
not this can satisfy us. It is the 
naked principle : which the mind 
it is acted upo 
when it receives this re, we 
want te heer oe . this we are told 





nothing. We do not deny the facts ; 
but the “ quamobrem” and the “‘ quo- 
modo” are still wanting. Yet the Pic- 
turesque and Beautiful have always 
to me to be capable of being 
resolved into two very simple princi- 
ples. The treatises e y on the 
subject, however, stop short at effects, 
without almost the slightest attempt 
to evolve causes; and if I had not 
been »ph with our friend Galt’s 
Ringan Gilhaize on any other score, 
I must have been delighted to find it 
contain a passage, which, by the pecu- 
liar position of a single word, affords 
me at once a motto for my sheet, and 
a key to my-principle. ‘he peculiar 
ve is marked b wg 2 Its sin- 
application in this striking pas- 
sage has probably produced a feeling 
of embarrassment and uncertainty in 
many readers. To explain its fitness 
in this place—to shew how this single 
term may be said to contain the mar- 
Picturesque, is the “ for- 

” of the following remarks. 


row of 
lorn hi 


If any one be at the trouble to con- 
sult the many wire-drawn and desul- 
tory treatises which have been put 
forth. ‘‘ about and about” the Pictu- 
a. and Beautiful, he will find, I 

? 


that they all end, after many 
@ weary catalogue of things which are, 
or are not, picturesque or beautiful, in 
laying down as a sort of general rule, 
that picturesque objects are rough, 
beautiful ones smooth. Dilapidated 
buildings, intermingling trees, per- 
turbed waters, are, my ery ictu- 
ue. es, architec- 
one. smooth hills, and shaven lawns, 
are beautiful. Good—but why are we 
delighted with these things in such 
spposite and unaccountable ways ? 
do we call a regularly built pa- 
lace beautiful, and yet not tolerate it 
in a picture (or scarcely so) until it 
has tumbled down, and is overgrown 
with ivy, and choked up with weeds 
- and brushwood? Discuss unto me, 
good Book-maker, what is the cause of 
all this t contradiction. I know 
well enough it is no joke to call the 
Picturesque “ a picture askew ;” but I 
want, farther, to know how this comes 
about—‘“ the plain song of it ;” in 
ps ahs why landscape painters and their 
irers are hee ot to apd any ob- 
ject, natural or artificial, in the preci 
ratio of its aes in all other 
:—Why they luxuriate in 
a temples, deserted mona- 
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[Sept. 
steries, ill-grown trees, twisted shrubs, 
coarse grass, withered leaves, old wo- 
men, broken pots, hoopless casks, trod- 
den-down corn, Shetland ponies, star- 
ved Jackasses, with masters “‘ more 

ed than Lazarus in the painted 
cloth !” A painter, like the owl in the 
fable, loves Sultag. Mahmoud, because 
he can give him “ fifty ruined vil- 
lages.” Now this cannot be all whim 
and caprice. Whole bodies of men 
would not thus run mad “ north- 
north-west” for nothing. ‘‘ There 
must be reason for it, if philosophy 
could find it out.” 

It seems to be a universal law of our 
nature, that we attain to pleasurable. 
feelings through two opposite media. 
There is the excitement of unusual 
exertion, mental or corporeal, or both 
mixed ; and there is the pleasure of 
unexpected ease or quiescence. The 
first should appear to consist in the 
delight of overcoming a more than or- 
aniy 4 wuceory 3 the last in finding 
less difficulty than ordinary to over- 
come. This is applicable, more or less, 
in some shape or other, to every de- 
scription, probably, of mental and cor- 

action. Thus we take pleasure 
in ascending a mountain or climbing a 
rock from the difficulty overcome ; and 
in skaiting, riding, or sailing, from the 
unusual ease with which we move. In 
reading, we are pleased with subtle 
argumentation, acute logic, or pro- 
found analysis, from the first principle, 
that of difficulty overcome ; but with 
smooth poetry, or easy and familiar 
prose, from the une ted quickness 
with which the mind is led forward. 
The pleasure of riddles contrasted with 
that derived from those rhymes ‘that 
are used as a “ memoria technica,” or 
artificial memory, is an instance in 
point ; and of the same description is 
the pleasure received from hearing or 
playing difficult and complicated mu- 
sic, compared with that which arises 
from a flowing and simple air. It is 
needless to multiply examples. The 
general principle must, I think, be ad- 
mitted to be true. Whether it may 
help us to a solution of the origin of 
the Picturesque and Beautiful—that 
is to say, of the modes of the different 
ne ape of pleasure which we draw 
from the contemplation of objects co- 
ming under those denominations, is 
the next inquiry. 

In order to ascertain whether those 
principles elucidate the causes of the 
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different sorts of: pleasure, derivable 
from the view of certain objects called 
pi ‘and beautiful, we must 
nquire whether these objects general- 
ly are adapted to call up the feelings 
in question according to the principles 
supposed. Let us take an example. 
The most picturesque object, perhaps, 
in nature, is a tree. Why is itso? Be- 
‘cause the distribution of its parts is so 
infinitely complicated, and so wonder- 
fully diversified, that the mind cannot, 
even by the longest-continued efforts, 
attain to a full and complete idea and 
remembrance of them. No painter 
could ever delineate a tree, branch by 
branch, leaf by leaf. If he did, no 
spectator could decide whether he had 
done so or not. Our most distinct idea 
of a tree is only general. We have lit- 
tle more than an outline. The greater 
and more superficial indentions of its 
foliage, its larger interstices of branch, 
its masses of shadow, 7 its most 
pervading hues, are enough for us. We 
are Scinpdliod to Jump and sloven over 
a million of beautiful particularities, 
exquisite minutenesses, which our ap- 
prehension is not microscopic enough 
to seize in the detail. In spite of our- 
selves we make a daub of it even in 
~ eran Hence, in the contem- 
‘of masses of foliage, there is a 
excitement and struggle of 
the mind to obtain a complete idea—a 
constant a with an impossibi- 
lity of rea the desired goal. Dir- 
FICULTY, then, is the source of the Pic- 
ue. I variety is its life. 
rity, plan, and method, are its 
an ey constitute the essence 
of the opposite quality—the Beautiful 
—the term being, of course, used in a 
limited sense. 
Let us try to elucidate this farther. 
I have said, that the pleasure we de- 
rive from the contemplation of objects 
which are styled Beautiful, as opposed 
to Picturesque, arises from the unex- 
pected ease and readiness with which 
we comprehend the distribution of 
their parts. Take regular architecture 
as a specimen. In the largest and most 
com: wi eee of Grecian bw! modern 
regular architecture, general simplicit 
and order are the ponder. Let 
the minor parts be ornamented as they 
will—let tlie details be ever so elabo- 
rate, ever so diversified, still the gene- 
ral design is at the first view fully pre- 
sent to the mind. Let any one look at 
the Parthenon, at St Peter's, at St 


im 
pla 
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Paul's, at Blenheim or Versailles, and 
he comprehends their plan at once. He 
perceives immediately that the parts of 
these immense edifices answer to 
other ; tower to tower, wing to i 

illar to pillar, window to window. He 
is struck with the triumph of order. 
He ends at a single glance the 
distribution of millions of tons of mar- 
ble or freestone—the disposal of thou~ 
sands of yards of complicate ornament. 
He lays out at once correctly in his 
mind acres of lawn and shru 
miles of terrace or parterre. This 
surable sense of unex ease is 
the a rod poem nay as con~ 
trasted wi icturesque. ‘They 
are produced and ‘reproduced by the 
alternate destruction of each other. The 
introduction of confusion is the origin 
of the first, and the remedy of 
confusion, of the second. 

Let us take, for instance, the most 
beautiful temple that Grecian archi- 
tecture can boast. While perfect, it is 
no great subject of a picture in the 
abstract. But let time work his will 
with it. Let the columns fall, let the 
roof shrink, let moss and decay and 
poe oe Ps ors ing —_ let trees 
an wood an ig grass spring 
about it, and in it, and upon it—un 
every straight line be broken and all 
uniformity destroyed, and it is pic- 
turesque. It becomes so because the 
original ity of the plan is lost. 
We have to labour out the idea of its 

esent state without assistance from 
its former beauty; or with such as- 
sistance as impedes more than it helps. 
If the column on the right stands, that 
on the left is prostrate. If this ee 
tal is entire, that is broken. If the 
wall here is , there it is shrunk 
or shattered. If this stone is smooth, 
that is . - If this part is white, 
that is black. It is a chaos, a ruin,— 
and can only be pictured and retained 
in the mind by intense observance and 
prolonged contemplation. 

If this mode of trial be applied ‘to - 
other objects, it will be found to an- 
swer in the same manner. A ship, for 
instance, with her yards squared, her 
sails bent, and every rope entire, sail- 
ing steadily on a smooth sea, at right 

ngles with the line of vision, is as 
little pic e as so complicated an 
object can well be. Wreck that same 
vessel, however. Let her lie obliquely 
on her keel, “ docked in sand.” See 
her'when “- ** ~~ ee eee 





252 
+ Her masthath ta’ with the sky, 
Puc hich shite sot.” 

Let her planks desert her ribs; her 
Sone ways bar all to tat- 


« Curling their rnffian heads,”” 


—“* Autumn leaves 

In Vallombrosa,” 
His the winds, and them 
Oy, His uakempt hair, untouehed 
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seeing the objects themselves. In ad- 
dition to these reasons for preferring 
the Picturesque in painting, it is tobe 
observed, that the y Beautiful 
loses much more of its effect when. di- 
minished. ‘The actual mass seems to 
be , to. produce the i 
which we in understanding, and 
arranging at once in: the mind, the 
proportions of a.mi but magna 
object. St Paul’s Ca is nothing 
in a picture; and yet it is as. pictu- 
ue as most modern structures. In 
such drawings, we know there is no 
amy: oF nnn We apne 
orget the compasses ; 
the draughtsman becomes a mere me- 
chanist in our eyes. In colouring, the 
same rules hold good. We may. fur- 
ther observe of colours, that the most 
glaring are per the least pictu- 
resque, from their being of unfrequent 
occurrence, in masses, in natural scenes. 
All the colours. of a harlequin’s jacket, 


however, would not be picturesque if 


regularly disposed. To be so, they 
must be thrown together, and “inter- 


mingle, as Nature and the Seasens 
mingle them. Why areautumaal tints 
the greatest favourites ? Because they 
od the most varied and pe 
most complex figures, if we know 
them to be regular, are not piotu- 
resque. ye would apply the texm 
= Fag Oh A a 
eir difficulty defy forgery. 

But they are only difficult to.us. We 
see that, in fact, ag a regular, and 
that we need only the key from the 
mechanic who cut them, to deeipher 
them as easily as an intercepted, dis- 


If we apply the principles here con- 
tended for to existing styles of archi- 
tecture, they would seem to elucidate 
the reason of our preferring in a pi 
ture the Gothic to the Grecian. hey 
explain, indeed, why, in fact, we dw: 
the upon a Gothic edifice, and 

ially upon its interior. The Go- 
thic is an, attempt to include the, Pic~ 
turesque in the Beautiful; and,.to: a 
certain extent, it is;a successful_one. 
If we examine the exterior and gene- 
ral 2 of a cathedral, for instance, 
we find it to he beautifully re- 
gular. The details, however, are art~ 
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varied: tracery—the bun- 


On the our of tn Pores ond Bei 


slew, vig, ae elute —— 


= slender eg contest 
Pace Se a ms ort lofty 


every direction—the 

windows — the. broken. lights — the 
crossing shadows—though in reality 
regular, yet form a composition that 
at first impresses —_ mind with the 
idea of irregularity, This is the charm 
of Henry the oie € slight 
gaze upon it with an t, 
which the most admirable simplicity 
could never bestow. The eye, com- 
prehending the whole, can yet never 
enumerate nor store up the exquisitel 

varied minutie of which that whole is 
com . Itis like the infinite divi- 
sibility of matter. We might as well 
attempt to count up the sparkling 
atoms in a block of marble——But 
the excitement is inexhaustible. 

. Inthe reverse of this, we may dis- 
- caver a further proof of the truth of 
these principles. As Gothic architec- 
ture, by including nt disorder 
under external ity, hides the 
Picturesque under the Beautiful; so 
there are —o objects, which, con- 
taining regu under apparent ir- 
regularity, include the Beautiful un- 
der the Picturesque. This depends 
upon the distance from which they 
are viewed. Many towns are so situ- 
ated, as to present, when seen from 
certain stations, = outline the most 
picturesque possible. Draw nearer, 
and this gives way to the beautiful. 
We are enabled to fill up the outline, 
— find it in reality to cover objects 


twins ge poemneansie — 


stated, that the prin- 
to be established, as 


Digression. 
call it, gentle reader: ; career 
its ain 0. ne, 9 legitimate 
egitima’ nded_ to 
Tain of the we Ex we haye 
posing about thea oe I do 
t being ect of 
some of the Zomshoesies 
ever graced the annals of con 
a which have been bandied btn he 
prettiest mouths thatever 
selves to the dry and d 
——. It is that gen reat 
ne which ruffies: for a moment 
the ET ee ee 
tion, ay tecminli te gees e more, 
hysic of the toilet-—the 
stum oek of the far-famed “‘Par- 
liament of Love,” which defined it not 
—the subject which Anthdny Count 
Hamilton has illustrated, but not-ex- 
plained—the “arcanum,” ’ which “Cy- 
pid’s Casuist,” in the Spectator, failed 
to diseover—the desideratum mazi- 
mum-—the physiognomical sranDARD 
or Beauty! 
There is no subject, in the round of 
pg Poe that has been more 
upon than this—howsoever many of 
these petitiones ipit be “ of such 


ne re has been os 
Hair No and what do we ob- 
tain by it?—An eee ne 

ut ¥ are 3 0X 

this en rhe eR 
are not informed. We are referred: by 
one to Greek statues ; and, by another, 
to internal feelings. — « Them comes 
our fit again.;” for we find that the 
practice of mankind is unanimous nei~ 
acer nan Sa 


formity to a Negro. Our idea of Beau- 
ty, then, in tae abstract, is a prejudice 
rather than a principle ; and, as might 
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ete that would have given 
Phidias the spleen. We protest—we 
sneer—we storm—and in reply we 
from the friends of the forlorn (if 
haye any) at once, a new view of the 
subject, and an addition to our phrase- 
ology, 

“ The lady, though anything but hand- 

some, is agréeable.”’ 


This, to those who have seen her, 
for a palliation of the offence : 

those who have not, merely as the 
best that can be said under the unfor- 
tunate 6 epee DP a culprit 
himself, however, generally persists in 
his unhappy po annem as the devil 
will have it, dies, at a good old age, a 
stubborn:heretic. His derider, haply, 
marries.a beauty, and tires of her in 
twelve y ww What is oe ionale 
of this ? miration 0 ity 
was lessened, not heightened, by Time. 
It was comprehended at once, and the 
mind had no further employment. The 
spells of the agreeable face, which was 
not handsome, Time touched not. Un- 
der the features, “‘ not according to 
rule,” were included minor traits— 
outward and visible signs of inward 
and, spiritual graces, which, varying 
as they must with the occasion—now 
called forth by one event, now by an- 


(Sept. 
Pe A na ma nn 
admiring observation. This is the 
charm of the “ ble, as opposed 
to the Beautiful.” In the one, the mind 
is at once gratified by the most exqui- 
site regularity ; in the other, perpetu- 
ally excited, by ever-varying traits, real 
or apparent, (are they ever not real ?) of 
qualities in themselves admirable. The 
Agreeable in physiognomy, is to the 
Beautiful, what the Picturesque in 
painting is to the Beautiful. They 
please upon the same principles. Re-~ 
Joice, then, ye who, like me, have some- 
times , 
‘s Found Helen’s beauty in a brow of 
Egypt.” 
Make no more stumbling, unworthy, 
touchstone-like excuses— 


** An ill-favour’d thing, sir; but mine 
own.” 


Beat not your brains for Platonic apo- 
logies which no one believes ; but as- 
sert at once, that what the world calls 
discord, is ‘‘ harmony not understood.” 
Cry. ** ivpuxa,” and snap your fingers 
at controversy. Dare, 

——_—______— as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair.” 


If I go on longer at this rate, I shall 
get taken for Don Juan in disguise. 
* * 


T. D. 





BLUNT’S VESTIGES OF ANCIENT MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, 
DISCOVERABLE IN MODERN ITALY AND SICILY.* 


It were to be wished, that writers 
of travels —_ imitate the se of 
the t volume, in confining their 
profinion and researches to some one 

ited end ; nor set up, as they doin 
general, for exclusive guides and in- 
structors to all the various branches of 
art and learning, which tempt, and in- 
deed are thrust upon one, in visiting 
the classic countries of the south. Fe- 
male authors may introduce us to so- 
ciety, and may put together most de- 
lightful volumes on manners, etiquette, 
&c.; but the terms of architecture and 
antiquities spoil their pretty mouths, 
and they quote Greek and Latin with 


a —— grace. Even upon the fine 
arts their opinions are venturous ; and 
although as deep read, perhaps, ih 
Winkelman as De Staél, it ‘is ten to 
one if they make not as many, if not 
more blunders than Corinne. Gentle- 
men, too, should stick to their lasts, 
as, the more talent they possess, the 
greater fools they appear out of their 
eer The learned and acute Forsyth 

azards remarks on modern literature 
that would disgrace a magazine of the 
year fifty ; Mathews discusses the fine 
arts with the depth of a dandy, calls 
the Moses of the Strada Pix spirited, 
and finds we know not what dull fault 





ae 


? 


onige of Ancient Manners and Customs, discoverable in Modern Italy and Si- 
y. 
urray. 


Rev. John James Blunt, Fellow of St John’s, Cambridge, &c. &c. Lon- 
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in the Venus ; Lady Morgan—But we 
have, not room.or time for correcting 
two. quartos of blunders. Suffice it, : 
that we strongly recommend the prin- 
ciple of division of labour to all vagrant 
pen-men and women. 

Mr. Blunt, as.a clerical and a clas- 
sical man, has judiciously turned his 
attention to the similarity of manners 
and customs in ancient and in modern 
Italy ; and it need not be added, that, 
in a country so eminently supersti- 
tious, manners and customs are either 
comprehended in, or closely connected 
with, the religious ceremonies of the 
people. How far the rites of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church owed their birth 
to those of Paganism, Dr Middleton 
had long since shewn; and the pre- 
sent volume ‘is for the most part an 
appendix to the Doctor's “ Letter,” 
save that it is written in a more libe- 
ral spirit, and, as is proper, savouring 
more of the dilettante than the pole- 
mic. The excavations of Pompeii and 
Hi , and the numerous pic- 
tures and graphic representations there 
discovered, have opened a new mine 
to moral antiquaries, which Dr Mid- 
dleton did not possess ; and Mr Blunt, 
much as he has drawn, is to be blamed 
for not having extracted more matter 
from this interesting and increasing 
store. 

The first subject of Mr Blunt’s dis- 
Fore is the saints, in whom he 

nds “a wonderful resemblance to 
the gods of old Rome.” He instances 
the enormous number of both, and 
the inconvenience and idleness arising 
from their et A for er cause 
A tus pushed thirty of the gods 
from their. dtools, though indeed the 
abolition of so small a number of saints 
would be but of little relief to the 
Roman calendar. The reputed lives 
of the saints teo much resemble those 
of the ancient deities; the fabulous 
adventures, and earthly passions, at- 
tributed to the Saviour of mankind, 
the Virgin, and other scriptural cha- 
racters, of which Mr Blunt adduces 
some examples, and the passionate 


a put into the mouths of them 
and their votaries, might well pass for 
a fable of Ovid, or of any Heathen bard, 
in honour of his Heathen gods. The fol- 
lowing inscription is from the altar of 
the church of Santa Rosa at Viterbo:— 

Quis tamen laudes recolat, quis hujus 

Virginis dotes, sibi qaam pudicis 

Nuptiis junctam voluit superni 

Numen Olympi ? 


. Blunt's Vestiges of Ancient Manners, &c. 


«* When I witnessed all this,” 
the author, “ I could not ' 
mind from wandering 
views between Diana and Endymion, 
between Bacchusand Ariadne, between 
Venus and Adonis, between te 
and Apollo; in short, half the Hea~ 
then gods, and as many favoured mor~ 
tals, whose names afterwards became 
emblazoned on the scrolls of .mytho- 
logy. It is remarkable, too, that the 
sex of the parties is as carefully ad- 
justed in ae as in. the 
instances.” comparison is carried 
farther, in the places and things over 
which the gods and the saints have 
been made to preside—hills, fountains, 
pre! Boar Noe ye Ar — — 
to have wea! peacea ir 
powers a teaathey to the latter: ‘St 
2 


Quirico now occupies Mount pet 
** and the old thus 

his stool. by Meda 7 
reasonably complain, in 
the poet, | 


tion, may 
words of 


Ubi nunc nobis Deus ille magister 
Nequicquam memoratus Eryx.”’ 


It may be here regretted, that Mr 
Blunt aid not bestow more of his time 
and attention on truly Roman’ 
the ancient Latium and Etruria, in- 
stead of taking his examples from a 
country like Sicily, overrun, through- 
out all ages, by African, Saracen, and 
Norman, and which consequently must 
have had the stream of ancient habi- 
tude more corrupted than the coun- 
tries of the peninsula. Still, however, 
the modern Italian character, or ra- 
ther the Italian character of the mid- 
dle ages, in all its boldness, supersti- 
tion, and ferocity, seems to have ‘re- 
treated to Sicily, and there alone ‘to 
exist, apathy and ee the 
only characteristics now allowed to the 
unfortunate Italians. 

After tracing the Lares, through all 
their several divisions, in the images 
at present set up or carried about— 
the Lares Viales, in the Madonnas, 
on NS ee 
tutelary images charms, in 
similar, though more decent ones now 
worn—the Dii Cubiculares, in the 


never-failing squadron of images at 


bedsteads,—the author proceeds to 


vassign the cause of the monstrous 


usurpation of reverence and worship 
by the Madonna. 


< Whence does all this proceed 2. Per 
haps it is only to be accounted for by 
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“many years ex 
Tra hated and pendent, 
; climate and tem yee 
peculiarly di to render the 
portion of the inha itants of Heaven a 
chivalrous obedience. The teligion of Chris- 
tianity, however, as it was taught by our 
Saviour and his immediate followers, af- 
of Hea- 
None 
ersons of the Trinity could, 
without mach effort, be moulded into the 
form of a goddess ; and the circumstance, 
that some ancient heretics actually did 
maintain the Holy Ghost to be a female, 
serves to shew the reluctance with 
“Guuiue?" adieu to that sex as 
objects of ip.” 
It was but natural to expect, that 
the en nats eae 
in 


i 


dha 


ceed all those favoured female deities 
hip and : 


V: 


ty of which was, after a lo 
versy, allowed in a great publi 
cik—must also have contributed to 
blend the mother of our Saviour with 
the heat) deities ; 4 : 


th so innocent a 
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cidence of the monks begging for the’ 
Madonna, as it was an ent practi¢e’ 
to beg for the Mother of the’ Gods, 
Aristoxenus is for an answet 
which he once made to one of these ap- 

plications. ‘‘ I feed not the Mother of 
the Gods, whom the Gods themselves 
support.” And it isa striking circum- 

stance, that a law is mentioned in Ci- 
cero, allowing persons in the service of 
Cybele, the exclusive privilege of col- 

lecting alms. The next coincidence 

mentioned, is, the use of the Galli in 

the worship of Cybele, and the use ofa 

similar class of people in the Church 

of Italy. 


“¢ There is yet another coificidence equal- 
ly singular. Our Lady-Day, or the Day 
of the Blessed Virgin of the Roman Catho- 
lics, was heretofore dedicated te Cybele. It 
wascalled ‘ Hilaria,’ says Macrobius, onac- 
count of the joy occasioned by the arrival 
of the Equinox, when the light was about 
to exceed the darkness in duration; and 
from thesame author, as well as from Lam. 

idius, it that it was a festival of 

e Mater m. Moreover, in a Greek 
commentary upon Dionysius, cited by 

in his Roman Antiquities, it is 
asserted that the Hilaria was a festival in 
honour of the Mother of the Gods, which 
was proper to the Romans.”’ ‘ 


The pipers that play before the im- 
ages of the Virgin in Italy, might also 
have been mentioned as a parallel ob- 
servance with that used towards the 
Mother of the Gods. 


“ Ante Deim matrem cornu Tibicen ad- 
unco 
Cum canit, exigue quis stipis aera neget ?”” 


And the author of Roma Moderna, 
quoted by Middleton, boasts of the in- 
genuity of the faithful, in dedicating to 
the Virgin Mary the Temple of the 
Bona Dea. Without. attributing any 
very heinous intentions of ido or 
liding towards Paganism, to those 
old Christian priests,who lived in those 
when Paganism was blending with 
Christianity, we may accuse the dull 
rogues with having been too much given 
to punning and mort For to 
species ntry, is no 
———- oe thismighty seem 
i tion of Pagan rites and names, 
for which our dives pour upon them 
the heavy phial of their wrath. Thus, 
a,church built on the site of Apollo’s 
Temple, is dedicated to.St Apollinaris ; 
on an ancient Temple of Mars stands 
3 





Mar tyrii Martina coronam, 
Bject) hiss Martis nomine, Templa tenet. 


What shall we think of such saints as 


Baccho, Quirinus, &c., or poor Soracte 


2 
wrested into St Oraste, and taken from 
Apollo, to be placed under the protec- 
tion of a saint without any more real 
existence than the of its own 
old name? Middleton’s acsount of the 
Saintships of Amphibolus and Veroni- 
ca, is highly amusing ; the one a cloak. 
that suffered om ; the other a 
veil: both, however, promoted by the 
infallibility of the Popish Church, to 
all the rights and properties of defunct 
flesh and blood. It puzzled them, 
seemingly, to a saint, who 
might succeed 
temple under the Palatine ; at last they 
found one in St Theodore, who was 
exposed, &c. like the founder of Rome. 

” says Middleton, “‘ the wor- 
to Romulus being now transfer- 
eodorus, the old superstition still 

custom of presenting chil- 
is shrine, continues to this da 
intermission ; ‘of which I'm 
have been a witness, having seen, as oft as 
this church, ten or a dozen 
decently dressed, each with a child 


of Ceres ; which goddess, by the by, 
was as iarly revered at Catania, in 
the ime, as St Agatha is at pre- 
sent. But the festival of St Agatha 
i ifters from that of any other pa-~ 
int at his or her own woe 

are races, processions 
<i a &e. &c. at Rome, 
r else, as well as at Ca- 
have: been all bor- 
om the Eleusinian ceremonies, 
is certainly not the sole 
Ceres’s divinity. Mr Blunt 
is too special, too local, and not gene- 
ral in his observations ; never- 
makes out numerous and 
‘points of coincidence between 
rites of goddess and of saint. The 
festival commences, as do the last days 
of carnival at Rome, witha pony race. 
_ 46"Phe ponies destined for thie contest 
have no riders ; but, by means of wax, rib- 

Vot, XIV. 


theless, 
curious 
the 1 


mulus in his little *° 


common 

remonies, Jewish, Catholic, and Pa« 

gan. ‘The priests-of both religions hap+ 
re air ; - 

as li 


and successive religions did not resem= 
ble one another; or if the modes of 
WwW ip wi . y n 
cessioncan differ little from ne 
nor need we wonder that. the figure of 
the Virgin in those countries is brought 
and orna= 


forth. 
m in_a chariot drawn by oxen. 
2K 





-aleod © Qualis thia mater 


Berecyn 
anailane sete, Phrygias turrita per ur- 


"The ter on the Arrangement 
and risutate of Catholic Churches, 
their every-day Ceremonies, &c., has 
been anticipated by Middleton, who 
has traced the incense, the holy water, 
&c., to their proper sources. There is 
here an account of one classical saint 
which we cannot pass over ; and the 
origin is doubtless correctly given, 
considering the popularity of Ovid, 
whilst the better authors of his time 
were yet in oblivion. 


$* At a short distance from the old La- 
vinium, or Pratica, (as it is now called,) is 
a chapel, dedicated to St Anna Petronilla. 
Here we have, no doubt, a corruption of 
Anna Perenna, the sister of Dido, who was 
cast ashore upon the coast of Italy, near 
the Numicius ; a point corresponding with 
the situation of this little church. On that 
occasion, havi i 


by the shade of Dido in a dream, to escape 
from the treachery of Lavinia. In the sud- 
den. consternation excited by this vision, 
she is said to have precipitated herself into 
the Numicius, of oo she ag! pro- 
tecting n h,—whilst games, described 
at length by Ovid, were instituted to her 


Placidi sum nympha Numici, 
Amne perenne latens Anna Parenna vocor. 
Fast. iii. 523. 


Thus Anna, the sister of the Virgin, has 
inherited the seat and credit of Anna, the 
sister of the Queen of Carthage, on condi. 
tion of adding to her former name that of 
Petronilla.” 

The mendicant orders our author 
derives from the priests of Isis and Se- 
rapis. That such resemblance between 
these two descriptions of personsshould 
exist, will seem less remarkable when 
we recollect that the country to which 
the worship of Isis and Serapis - 


liarly , was that in which the 
neg arecermneney and that this 
: before divine honours had 


Blunt’s Vestiges of Ancient Manners, &c. 
_ taries of Isis were banished for licen- 
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tiousness. The points of coincidence 
between the orders of St Francis and 
Isis, are their ing, one with, the 
sistum, the other with his alms-box— 
no wonderful similarity for poor, and 
religious societies. The ion and 
use of relics, peculiar to the votaries 
of Isis, who gathered up the fourteen 
pieces of her husband's body, agree 
very well with the stores of the same 
kind carried about by the mendicant 
monks. Miraculous cures, too, were 
common to both ; their dress, as we 
know from some ancient bas reliefs, 
were much alike; and, above all, the 
most striking point of resemblance is 
the tonsure, avowedly and clearly bor- 
rowed from the priests of Isis the 
early Christian priests. ‘ It is clear,” 
says St Jerome, “‘ that we ought not 
to be seen with our heads shaved, like 
the priests and worshippers of Isis and 
Serapis; nor, on the other hand, to 
suffer the hair to grow luxuriously 
long, after the manner of soldiers and 
barbarians.” 

Many of these coincidences are too 
strong, too manifestly borrowed one 
from the other, to admit of that argu- 
ment of Warburton’s, which so an- 
noyed Middleton, that such customs, 
however alike, were not traditional, 
but newly invented by similar people 
in similar circumstances. Much of the 
Roman Catholic rites must have been 
borrowed from paganism ; nor do we 
think that a casual resemblance, in 
cases not especially forbidden, is of any 
mighty importance to the salvation of 
souls. Mr Blunt, in his anxiety to 
establish his theory by mary exam- 
ples, frequently overdoes the proof, 
and brings forward customs as handed 
down among the Italians, which are 
mere innovations of their conquerors. 
For instance, the throwing of the poor 
into a common grave, and that outside 
the walls—not permitting tomb-stones, 
&c.—then an introduction of the 
French into Italy. “T'was they who 
built the Campo Santo at Naples, at 
Milan ; and they would have done 
the same at Rome, had not bigotry 
been too.strong for them. It was the 
decree, establishing such at Milan, 
that called forth the poem of the Se- 
polchri from Ugo Foscolo ; what the 
poet lamented has been verified—the 
remains of Parini lie undistinguished, 
and blended with his brother poor, in 
the burying-ground near Milan. 
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- “The chapter, with which the volume 
concludes, on Coincidences in Charac- 
ter between the Ancient and Modern 
Italians, and which ought to have 
been among the most interesting, is 
exceedingly lame. A propensity to 
gambling is no coincidence, that will 
‘not extend to all people—particular 
‘games, however, may be. The Morra, 
or finger counting, a play very com- 
mon in Italy, and rendered more dif- 
‘ficult in France by the guesser having 
a split stick on his nose, is affirmed by 
Mr Blunt to beantique. “ ‘There can- 
not be a doubt that the ‘ micare digi- 
tis’ of the Romans, was the self-sare 
amusement ; and the foree of their ex- 
‘pressions for an honest man, that he 
‘was one with whom fingers might be 
counted in the dark—quorum micare 
potes vs becomes sufficiently 


_ \Panem et Circenses, is a desire tra- 
ditionally handed down, if ever any 
‘was, from Roman to Roman. The 
—_— of the Circus, tly shorn of 

exist in part, 


splendour, sti 
however. In the Mausoleum of Au- 
gustus are daily held fights between 
men and cows, dogs, bulls, &c.—called 
the Giostra, The men advance to the 
ox with a red flag before them, which 
the animal runs at, and the man, lea- 
ving his flag to the “tb the ani- 
l, eseapes. But the whole business 
is wretchedly got up. ‘The dogs are 
sheaking cowardly curs, and the bulls 
y lean cows (forgive the bull.) 
e have ourselves witnessed a very 


Blunt's Vestiges of Ancient: Manners, &c. 


ed forth bursts of laughter and 
applause ; and the little calf, upsetting 
the huddled bossus like a pack of ¢ 
Another ludicrous fight is between 
buil and the man in the wicker ; 


ends ; by one 

neck—out of 

feet ; and thus he ar 
arena. When attacked by the 
sinks like a snail into his 

tle, which lies much in the 
buoy, and the animal beats 
the wicker bottle with abundance of 
vain and ludicrous rage. Mr Blunt, we 
believe,could find no | forall this. 
Alas! the Circus is fallen, and its ce- 
lebrated factions of blue and red:no. 
lo’ convyulse the world and its*ca- 


as 


; 


5 


pital. . 

Before quitting Mr Blunt, we must 
mention one curious and ble in- 
stance of coincidence: and it is won- 
derful how it could have escaped him. 
We mean the picture of the ass ex- 
hausted from over-fatigue, found ‘in 
Pompeii, and now in the Museum’at 
Portici—the indentical clitella, or paek- 
saddle, still used, is on its back—~the 
oblong, mis-shapen bell, round its 
neck, precisely as now worn. In short, 
the whole picture might as Well pass 
for a representation of the nineteenth, 
as of the first century: an 





BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


* In holiday time, when the ladies of London 
Walk out with their husbands, or think themselves undone.” 


“ BartLtemy Farr” carries the 
pre: over all shows aud exhibi- 
tions for ber. Liston’s attrac- 
tion at the Haymarket flags ; the De- 
vil (though at half-price) brings no 
money to the Lyceum; and even the 
Reverend Mr Irving (if he preached 
on a weéek-day) would chance to be 
shorn of one-half his congregation. 

But the Smithfield festivities com- 
menced, this year, on a Wednesday— 
‘an auspicious beginning for his wor- 
“ the Lord re be for, when pro- 

amation has to be made on a: Mon- 
day or Friday, really, what between 
the_mud and the mad bulls, his lord- 


ship is in a manner put to his 
By the way, it is time, we cohaley What 
t was come to 

beasts, or the *buf- 


some arrangemen 
this point. The 
foonety, one or other, on such’ an oc- 


casion, should way. It is*only 
Essex 


an unbred 


thet 





pres 
rae 


derogatory to its 
last fair-day (that is, the 
ptember) is always the high 
-Cross—when the swings, 


: 


‘B 
Be, 


PRES 
dik 


Fe 


» past question, 
We doubt if Queen 


itimate spectacle, we main- 

scene is a curiosity. Few 
situations would more bewildera stran- 
, aa London, than the being set 
own, about noon, at Smithfield bars 
ona fair~day. Every sense is so as- 
sailed, and on every side, at the same 
moment! The eye becomes unsteady 
amid a variety of objects ; and has not 
time to pause for a second upon one, 
before it is caught up, willy-nilly, by 
another. In front, we see a company 
i of horse~ 


> ? 
riders. Here, a grotesque fellow dances 
upon @ rope ; eg motley ruffian 


curvets upon a wire. Then, the roar 
—the shout—the deafening, incessant, 
din, of twice ten thousand 

voices, in more than twice ten thou- 
merch ae Of ravings, male and fe- 
wlings, human and animal 

j —be- 
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in the morning ; but the frying-pans 
ve it, we think, towards the of 
theday. If the cooks burn the meat, 
however, (as is reported of them,) that 
would be foul play. 
There is a case upon the books— 
Squintum versus Blinkum—where a 
man was refused the prize for grinning 
through a horse collar, on its being 
proved that he made use of verjuice, 
clandestinely, during the exhibition. 
We have our law, you see, reailer, as 
well as our neighbours. But away with 
references to matters past. What brain 
in Bartholomew Fair can stand against 
the present to its attention? 
Here, fortune lifts her bandage, and 
actually ogles you out of a “ lucky 
bag.”-—** This is the true lottery,” says 
the priestess, ‘‘ for people to adventure 
in, Here they are ; all blanks, and no 
prizes !”—All prizes, and no blanks, 
she means to say ; but she speaks truth, 
for once, without knowing it. ‘ Will 
you try?—-You win a save-all. Di 
again. You have got an extinguisher.” 
So provoking! Things that one doesn’t 
want! There is a tea-caddy in the old 
lady’s basket too.—That there is, and 
has been every fair for the last twenty 
years.— Will you try no more? Then 
turn round ; for there is a fellow spit- 
ting fire close to your ear. See the 
rogue! He is clad in “ flame-coloured 
taffeta”—powdered with soot, and per- 
fumed with brimstone. Look! now 
again he vomits ribbons by the yard ! 
What versatility of talent ! Time was 
—‘ the old times !”—-when such 
a@ man would have been burned ; but 
fashions are changed in all things. The 
most he. can hope for now, is to be 


Mercy on us, who is that female so 
loud upon our right? Of a surety, she 
must be the original woman who hired 
the devil to teach her to out-scold all 
her neighbours,. Hark how clear and 
shrill her tone! She has an Irish Co- 


and ~ lossus, and two dwarfs, by way of foil, 


to delight the eyes of the curious ; and 
(it is now noon) she has cried at this 
same rate since seven o'clock in the 
morning. The Colossus is a terrible 
fellow indeed ! A man to take the wall 
of the Lord Mayor's giants, if he met 
them. But they, as luck will have it, 
do not come to the fair, Hark! the 
Fo ap pli The ex- 

ibitor opposite a speaking trum- 
pets but she drowns him completely. 

ow we catch what he says. “ The 
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fortune-teller—the fortune-teller—the 
wonderful ody’ : !—who md 
every - ts as soon, as 

are told to him!—Oh! He pati 
brother to the sun, and cousin-german 
to the moon by marriage. He sups 
oy wee on a dish of poached 
stars, and dips his sippets in the milky 
way! He——” No; there the lady 
of the Colossus strikes in again. 


** And though the fiend to her 
Yeoupled were, 

She would him overmatch, 
I dare well sweare!”’ 


Then come the exhortations (to buy) 

of the chapmen and chapwomen—the 
oceasional private communications be- 
tween ers, and comments from 
their customers. ‘‘ Trade is slack this 
fair,” sighs a haberdasher, shewing 
pincushions to a party—“ people get 
and cunni every year. 
—So interesting an must give 
rise to observation. ‘The house-maid 
** does ‘think, that the spiders build 
their webs stronger than they used to 
do ;” and the cook “ recollects that she 
has not caught a mouse these three 
weeks.” —Conclude, with a contest upon 
the comparative merits of Punch and 
the new Fantoccini, anda doubt whe- 
ther Mr Richardson’s or Mr Gyngell’s 
booth shall be visited next ;—decision 
final, against all four parties ; for the 
lions, the lions! are present, and in 
great force. 

Polito’s elephants “‘ keep their state” 
at Exeter-Change this year. The Bo- 
nassus is gone to make some stay in 
Ireland ; where we hear, by the way, 
that he escaped from his keepers on the 
second day of his arrival ; but, running 
into one of the bogs, with which that 
country is said to abound, stuck, and 
so was caught. So, being unable to 
come himself, the Bonassus sent his 
— Soe tee in the Strand— 

emale Salamander—a very strange 
lady, according to the description an- 
nounced of her. “‘ Her spirit is so hot, 
that her very face breaks out in pim- 
ples! She fell into a pond once, and 
the water boiled when she was taken 
out !”- A “ particular ballad” was 
made upon this last event, which still 
hangs against the caravan she goes 
about in ; with her portrait at the top, 
playing with two red-hot pokers ! 
» besides the uror, and 
the Colossus, and the Lady deputed 


Bartholomew Fair. 





the of 

was present, over an the Eee 

quimaux Indians, who eat 

By: we little Mr a Lump, 

pigmy, describing a new 

of defetuce Sos tha ports in Eid gra 

throwing a t quantity of 

cheeses into the sea, the maggots from 

which are to infallibly destroy enemies’ 

ships as fastas they can arrive. Then, 

if any were for such dingiegt 

of pugnacity, there was 

ing, and bears, ided near Lon, 

Lane ; and, for those of gentler 

dancing-rooms were fitted up 

the corner by Barbican. sabbath 
There was to be a masked ball in 


mine. We had a misgiving at one mo 
ment that we ought to taste the sau- 
sages in person—non sibi sed mundo ig 
our motto, and the world knows it. 
Had the effort necessary, we were 
ready, and should have sacrificed our 
selves ; but,upon mature consideration, 
we decided’ that we might swear in a 
taster for the peculiar service ; 
accordingly, we now speak from the 
testimony of a cockney lad, (we be- 
lieve, from Clerkenwell,) who atea 
whole pease of ginge hategpete pe a 
quantity of sausages, three paste pi 
a basket of Banbury cakes, ndaceant 
rolls and treacle, without appearing to 
sustain any material inconvenience. 
Not that we are quite sure, however, 
now all is done, whether this evidence 
is quite conclusive as to the eatables. 
faeow of uate goles’ A "year 
throw i i A” ; 
tice may resist black-pudding, as a 
Turk defies opium. : famous Ca- 
ostro a plan r destroying 
flee ith thes, by a fattening. 
with arsenic, and then throwing 
loose into the woods to be devoured. 


Our ec .was certainly alive, and 
offensive, w we left town ; but we 
knew an 


ence in which a pi 
draith wys, (delonioualy,). without tae 


, a8 much of lead and water 
poet have polsined ‘half 0 troop 


" ae a to pigs, we did not see sa- 
pient Toby “ in his place,” as we may 


say, this year. There were some un- 
‘ uates exhibited, who had, as. 


it were, just taken their degree ; and 
seemed, indeed, to have the 
‘vices of education along with its ear- 
liest advan 3; for one of them, who 
could y read, was challenging 
‘the company to play at cards !—But 
Toby was really a professor !—the 
Porson tes his cou v ry should o 
sorry that any mishap oecasion 
time gotnabd in Londo d 
us in n; an 
confines us now, or we could 


~ sad lo 1» 2 yes 
L nger _— this intoxicating 
cabition” which happens “ only once 
a year.” The whole scene was lighted 
up just as we began to think of coming 
avey general gaiety was not con- 
Smithfield, but extended it- 
self, and wide, all down a 
Newgate stood rather sullen 
—but gilt kings and 


to 
far 


2 
Street. 
“ 
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queens, in ngerbread array, dazzled 
from the ‘ene of ‘the Compter oppo- 
site. Meantime, the crowds, up to 
midnight, kept increasing rather than 
diminishing, by the approach of visit- 
ors who could contrive to spare “just 
half an hour in the evening.” “Hol- 
born kept on the march by the pass at 
St Sepulchre’s ; Islington poured in 
its myriads by the avenues of Leather 
Lane, and Saffron-Hill. There were 
the ordinary abundant casualties be- 
longing to such occasions, of shoes 
lost, pockets picked, apple-stalls knock- 
ed down, and broken noses exchanged. 
Soon after twelve o'clock, however, 
n to be extinguished, 
the fiddlers fell asleep, and even the 
bears could dance no longer. Before 
two, the show-men were counting their 

ins; and the customers were gone 
ewards, reckoning over their losses ; 
—neither party, perhaps, quite con- 
tented with the appearance of existing 
circumstances—but both comforting 
themselves with the prospect of “‘ doing 
better next year.” 


the candles 





* Fact. 





TIME’S WHISPERING GALLERY. 


No. V. 
A VISIT TO THE LEASOWES. 


Shenstone. Your servant, sir—I am 
oF ag were inguiring for me. 
~ Mr I. e. ‘Beg pardon, sir, but 
my friend Mr Robert Dodsley, (you 
now Robert, sir) hearing that I was go- 
ing down into Warwickshire, has sent 
‘you something in a parcel—new books, 
T believe, for that is what he deals in. 
‘He bade me introduce myself, and 
promised me — you would shew me 
your pretty gardens. 
. Sh niuse’ ny breaking the seal 
in your presence———So I see by my 
friend Robert's letter, that you were a 

hbour of his, but that you have 

from your china-shop to rural- 
ize in the suburbs—Is it not so, Mr 
‘Daniel Ludgate ? 
» Mr L. » Mr Shenstone, I can’t 
say but that I have bought a bit of a 
box out by Islington, and if now I 
wie wc Or sed in my head a hint 
or so for the improvement of our gar- 
den, it would 
wild to have all about us made smart. 


Sh. Ah, I fear, sir, that our ground 
in this t of the world does 
not lie much like that on each side of 
the Islington turn-pike road ; and our 
streams, I take it, are rather more ra- 
pid and noisy than the New River. 

a you shall be heartily welcome to 
see the place ;—and to say the truth, 
I was just setting out on a stroll. Shall 
I have the honour of escorting you ? 

Mr L. ’Thank you kindly, ‘sir. 

What then, your garden is not 2"! in 
one piece ? 
- Sh. If you wish to see a mere flower 
garden, sir, you must go elsewhere— 
your own nurserymen and florists 
round London would shew you that 
—mine are ornamented grounds—Sir, 
the Leasowesis the first exemplification 
of a new science,—that of landscape- 
gardening, and I trust it is an effort not 
unworthy the notice of the tasteful 
and judicious. My aim has been to 
lay out my whole property on the 
principles of the picturesque. 
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_ Mr L. ’Beg-pardon for not exactly 
comprehending—but have you laid out 
your whole fortune in a venture on 
oné sort of arti D I don’t 
quite know what the commodity is 
which you speak of—and did it turn 
out a good s ion ? 

Sh. Good heavens! are you laugh- 
ing in your sleeve, Mr Londoner? 
But you look as grave as a judge, and 
your question seems to be really in’ 
earnest.. Well, then, I mean that I 
have embellished my patrimony, my 
estate, my landed property, this place, 
the Leasowes, according to certain 
rules of taste. , 

Mr L. Oh, I ask your pardon— 
tis a sweet, snug little farm,—what a 
pity ° is so hilly, and so overrun with 
trees r 


Sh. (aside) What could have put it 
into Dodsley’s head to saddle me with 
such a blockhead? But I love Dods- 
ley, and will constrain. myself to do 
the civil thing to his Cockney crony. 
(Aloud) Come, sir, we'll set out, if you 
please. ‘ 

Mr L. At your service, sir, and I 
shall be obliged to you. 

» Sh. Come in here, sir ; we account 

this shady walk, affording, as you see, 

glimpses of that piece of water, a plea- 
ing situation. 

r L. It must be charming indeed 
in dead summer— tisn’t quite so warm 
as one could wish it just now. 

Sh. True—but the views are as fine 
as in hotter weather. Here, this way, 
is a rustic edifice to give the scene an 
object. It has an inscription, perti- 
nent enough, I hope—Would you like 
to read it? You can see it while you 
sit on this bench. 

Mr L. Why, if I can find my eyes 
—I hope I have ’em in my waistcoat- 
pocket—Ah, yes, I thought so. 

( Reads.) 


*¢ Here, in cool grot and mossy cell, 
‘ ‘We rural fays and fairies dwell.” 
Pra sir, what are fays? I have 
heard eins say, * by my fay ;” but I 
always thought ’twas short for faith. 
~ Sh. We won't ize, if you 
please, Mr Daniel. 
~ Mr L. (reads.) 
«¢ Thoagh rarely seen by mortal eye, 
When thie pale moon, ascending high, 
Sh. Limes, sir, ‘ yon limes”—the 


trees opposite. - 
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There's a deal of it—my glasses want 


wiping. 

Sh. Pray, sir, don’t trouble yourself. 
My ity ope by any means joan 
men your tongue.” We will 
on. Now, then, how do you like that 

Mr L. Bless my heart! that pond: 
pean potas —how it does run - 
over pecker ou want te get: 
rid of aémse of thei wbter. 0 

Sh. It is a stream, and not meant to 
be confined. (Aside.) Oh for a modi~ 
cum of patience! and yet there is 
something laughable, too, in all this.. 

4 noe onan, 9 but it seems 
to be penned u ose great 
lumps of moras taken drat it 
would run off easier. ! 

Sh. It would ; but the varied ap- 
pearance and dashing sounds are much 
admired. : 

“4 L. ety ae engage doubt 
you know best. Perhaps, also, it keeps 
the fish from going away. Have you 
mene that large pond, Mr Shen- 
stone 

Sh.. ( pettishly.) I. don’t know, sir. 

Mr L. mg it is odd you have 
never tried to find out. 

Sh. I value the water for the pi 
turesque features it adds to the v3 
as for the rest, I am neither sportsman 
nor epicure. ‘i: ' in 

Mr L. 1 don’t dispute your word; 
kind sir, about that ort of takai 
not that I quite comprehend what pic- 
turesque is—but I make not the least 
manner of doubt, that you would catch 
fish in that water there, if you would 
= try your hand. Only try, ‘sir, 


0. 

Sh. (sneering.) Why, the fact is, 
” men have sometimes caught a few 
red herrings, and a stock-fish or two; 
but I do not en the fishery, 
for those sorts do not agree with my - 
stomach. 

Mr L. Dear now—why, bless me ! 
—Oh ho, Mr Shenstone, I smell a 
rat; you love a joke. No, no, we 
don’t get our Lent salt-fish from the 
Leasowes. But I am quite rested 
now ; may we go on? 

Sh. (aside.) Come, the booby. is 
good-humoured ; but would it were 
over. ( Aloud.) Stop, sir, stop; don’t 
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was a y 
don’t know exactly what—’twas a tea- 

garden at Hoxton, where—— 
Sh. Pray, sir, don’t mention such 
This urn is in- 


to of the late Mr 


Somerville, the poet of The Chase. You Priory 
ay have heard Dodsley mention him. 


i L. I have, sir. Now, 

that urn is of a good size, I have 
of real china nearly as big—I have 
id Oh, then, that statue is the 
gentleman’s monument !—Dear, what 
a very odd-looking man he must have 
_ been—he has amazingly large ears, and 
nk bampe, almost like horns, on his 


Sh. I wish, Mr Ludgate, you would 
to crockery-ware compari- 
sons; yet it is too ridiculous to be an- 
gry at. Heaven help your bow-bell 
wits! that is a cast of the piping Fawn, 
and not an image of Mr Somerville. 
But come, come, we will leave this 
seat. Our next post is beyond those 
willows. This rough building is, you 
see, dedicated to my noble friend the 
Se a amc 
To : ’ sir, may I so 
Ff fe 
anything there 
Sh. Do with it? Paeeer de; tes vito 
at the opening of that water- 
3 and the building is named after 
him, to commemorate that occasion, 
Pl his carat." a me. =~ we 
passed through that piece of forest 
ra there Pot pata oo will, 
- presume, ou. Now, sir 
hare it io—need what is on that stone. 
.. To Mr Dopsteyr. 
** Come then, my friend, thy sylvan taste 


‘ 4 
hear thy Faunus tune his rustic lay ; 
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Ah! rather come, and in these dells disown 
The care of other strains, and tune thine 
own.” 

What! and so you have erected a tomb- 
stone to our friend Robert? But Dodd 
isn’t dead yet. Isit not rather un is 
sir, to do it beforehand ? 

- Sh. A tombstone! no such thing— 
a mere appropriation of the spot to the 
memory of a worthy man—a record of 

respect for him—a compliment to 
a er poet. However, sir, we must 
t forward—not so fast either—this 
will hold us both, while we 

look towards the Priory. 

Mr L. Why, your seats are so 
pips, Ami to say the truth, Ia’n’t 
at all tired, and don’t in the least want 
to sit so soon again ; and, besides, I 
had a little touch of gout last autumn. 
But, as you please, good sir, I’m con< 
formable. Those pales round the 
i are rather roughish. What 
d’ye think, sir, of a neat Chinese rail- 
ing? My wife has ordered ever so 
many yards of it for our fence. 

Sh. Mrs Ludgate may copy the de« 
signs on your quondam cups and sau- 
cers, and welcome ; but I am not at 
all smitten with the teapot taste now 
in vogue. I derive my hints from 
paintings of another sort. 

Mr L. Every one to his iiking—no 
affront, I hope. But what is here? a 
bowl, I protest. ‘ To all our friends 
round the Wrekin.” 

Sh. That famous hill is seen from 
thisstation. It is the distant one which 
lies in that direction. 

Mr L. Is it indeed? I have heard 
talk of it. Now, I dare say, you have 
a syllabub out of this bow] sometimes. 

Sh. No, sir, my beechen bowl has 
never been honoured (I should prefer 


ing, profaned such @ rus-in- 
po, a a 


Mr L. Then, sir, what do you drink 
out of it ? 

Sh. Pshaw, sir, there it stands, and 
looks in character ; and the inscription 
is apt,.and that is enough. Excuse 
me, for I am tired of whys and whats 
atid wherefores. “And you, sir, I am 
sure you are tired also. Now, I can 
assure you, that it is not worth while 
for you to go over the rest of the 
place; for there is nothing in the 
whole walk but wood and water, and 
shrubs and grass, and rocks and banks, 
arid all that sort of things, with a few 
busts and inscriptions which you won’t 
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. y, I can’t deny but that 
I thought I'should see a garden full of 
flowers and:fountains, and arbours and 
shell-work ; but r* has been all the 
world like taking along walk by Ham 
stead and Highgate, with oa bite 
achurchyard now and then. However, 
as you are satisfied, I suppose you in- 
tended to make the place such as it is 
—diiln’t you, sir? 


My — 
high road leads s t toH 


—you can’t miss it. I wish you a: 
= = py te what a blessed rid-, 
ce 
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VI. 


MILTON AT CHALFONT. 


Milton. Is the plague abated, El- 
wood, or does it still walk onward in 
its strength, commissioned as it is to 
chastise this evil nation ? 

Elwood. No, John Milton, it hath 
not ceased. The deaths indeed are 
some deal fewer, but the pestilence re- 
tains the same hold of the guilty city. 
It gladdeneth me, however, friend, to 
think that thou camest at my sugges- 
tion to this Zoar of Chalfont, where, 
under God, thou art, as it seemeth, 
aloof from peril. ; 

- Mil. Worthy friend, your care of 
me is not to be requited by thanks. 
The service you will have rendered to 
a later age, by saving me, must be 
your recompence. Blind as I am, 
crippled in my joints, and with the 
stiows of premature age drifted among 
these locks of brown, I yet feel that I 
have that withifi which will make the 
world niy debtor. These our tiines 
will not perchance ane the 
obligation, for it is an ‘age of slavery 
and frivolity, of shallowness and im- 
piety, of profane jesting and depraved 
indulgence. Our writers no longer 
drink from the cisterns of their fore- 
fathers, but turn towards France, and 
draw their waters at her noisy but 
scanty fountains, while the wells of 
poesy in our native land are full even 
to overflowing, re as drops of un- 
swept dew, and wholesome as noon- 
tide on the hills in summer. 
Chaucer, and Spenser, and Shake- 
speare, are cast aside, and mouldiness 
is creeping over their covers, while a 
vile book of love-songs, some rhymes- 
ter’s sorry tragedy, or a miscellany, 
Vou. XIV. 


half-part folly and half-part lascivi-~: . 

ousness, occupies the hands and heads 

of our wits and beauties. I trow IT) 

shall give them more substantial food, 

when I print the manuscript which I 

in you with. But 

appetites and debile stomachs wi 
venture’ be unable to di 

has its ee em my and 7 

naments diligent study of ans, .— 

cient and modern lore... ; “The 

- Elw. 1 have brought thy papers, 


safely back. woz 
Mi. And have you given the work, 
an attentive perusal ? ied 
Elw. Uhave, friend John, and: trul: 
I may say, thou hast descanted’ 


the lapse of our ‘first ts 
pertinently ; but what aileth thee thee 
thou hast not put rhymes to thy lines? 
they are not hexameters, or ding 

to other classic m are much 

one, I wot, as the verses in Abraham 

Cowley’s Davideis; and yet neither he 

may pot) kanowlelge oat Madara 

my poor know. goes, 

pensed with rhymes in a natrative. 


poem. i 
Mil. Rhyme is no necessary ad-: 
junct or true orhament of good verseg,. .. 
it is but the invention of a barbarous 
age, to set off wretched matter and: 
pais rae j dj 

Elw. Then this is an experiment of . 
thine, isit not? . _ : 
Mil. In some ‘measure—for true 
is, that most of the famous modern 
poets, carried away by custom, and 
much to their own vexation.and hin 
drance and constraint, have submit- 
ted to —— of rhyme. Bus. 
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and shorter works ; and in even 
our own ies it has been 
cast aside, much to their advantage, so 


I claim not the invention of the metre, 
but only its ication to a new pur- 
it is high} ly eligible. 
aap ey iehoes paskension forthd 

™m igious persuasion forbid- 
deth a to be acquainted with the 
stage ; and I have thought it right to 
abstain even from looking at the print- 
He eed of the much vaunted Wil- 

iam Shakespeare. 

Mil. Ay, in him, independently 
of the admirable matter, which ’tis 
pity that the,fanatical notions of your 
sect cut you off from enjoying, you 
would find excellent specimens of the 
nobleness and beauty of this metre. 

e is a trivial thing, and of no 
true musical delight ; for that eon- 
sists only in apt numbers, fit quantity 
of les, and the sense variously 
drawn out from one verse to another, 
and not in the jingling sound of like 
endings, which, among the learned 
ancients, was ever in disrepute, and 
avoided as a fault, both in poetry and 
all good oratory. In Shakespeare, how- 
ever, whose i 
ploy this verso sciolto (as the Italians 

it) in colloquies, you would find 
that he was not tied up to the metri- 
cal strictness I have submitted to— 
his is made more familiar—greater Ji- 
bis deaign-not ut that he bath pu 

i t that pas- 
> memorable and well-sustain- 

excellence, even if they be only 


rhythmically considered, much more 
if the skill, the imagination, the 


Elw. We have talked of that be- 
fore. I prefer telling thee what I 
ht of thy poem concerning Lost 
i I confess, that, though at 
t I thought thy metre prosaic, and 
ing of an accu 

i yet, before I had finished all 
thy ten books, I found such charming 
varieties of cadence, such continuous- 
ness and prolongation of a new kind 
of harmony,such suitableness of sound 


a 
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of the sense, that 
I could almost conceive that there was 
a resemblance between it and the pie- 


to the 


ces of d music, which I have erst- 
while heard thee play upon thine or~ 


gan. 

Mil. Ah, you are getting the bet- 
ter of your prejudices. Mark me, 
such, however tardy the avowal may 
be in coming, will be the general and 
perinanent opinion concerning this 
mode of verse, well. exercised. The . 
neglect of rhyme, in a poem of magni- 
tude, and on a solemn and weighty 
subject, is so little to be taken for a 
defect, (for that will be the cry when 
it first appears,) that this emprize of 
mine is rather to be esteemed the first 
good example set in England, of an- 
cient liberty recovered to heroic poe- 
try, from the troublesome and new- 
fangled bondage of rhyming. 

Elw. Well, better judges than I 
am will determine upon thy suc- 
eéss in this particular ; but no one, 
John, will have a more friendly feel- 
ing of joy, if thine honest reputation 
is enlarged thereby. 

Mil. 1 want not the buzz of con~ 
temporary applause, and I know that 

shall not have it, Elwood. A petu~ 
lant lampoon, a serap of prurient sing~ 
song, or a graceless fling at those sa- 
ered oracles, to which I have resorted 
for a subject, will find fitter audience 
than my theme can be expected to do 
in these degenerate times. The mu- 
sic of the songs of Zion is discord to 
the ears of the sons of Belial. 

Elw. Pity is it that it is so; and 
yet, John Milton, solemn as thine ar- 
gumenht is, and decorously as thou hast 
treated it, canst thou, without offence, 
denominate it a song of Zion? Re- 
Spirit wh the “4 small voice mm: the 

irit whispered those songs only into 
favoured ‘is of old. ts 

Mil. Why, good friend, what are 
your scruples? I do not insinuate that 
my | gar is any new portion of 
revelation. Nevertheless, what hin- 
ders but that it be the effect of a sa- 
ered efflux upon my spirit, the work 
of inspiration ? 

Elw. What! canst thou fancy a 
poem, John, to be the dictate of that 
sacred One, whe is the comforter of the 
faithful? Is not this thing of-thine 
a piece of verse-work, and merely 
meant to be the amusement of idle 
hours ? 
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Mil. My poem ts designed for 
no such ae” a end.. The whole 
strength of no mean or i 
mind has been applied to the creation 
of it. Not withont frequent prayer 
to the enlightening source of all intel- 
lect, was it resolved upon; and as I 
hold, not without obtaining direction 
and illumination from above, was it 
accomplished. What, Elwood! shall 
your brethren in their conventicles la 
claim to a perception of a Divine af- 
flatus, and I will not dispute the truth 
of their assertions, illiterate and im- 
methodical as their rhapsodies are, and 
therefore bearing evidence to 
those beyond your pale of communion, 
that the spirit of knowle has 
prompted them—and shall I, who have 
felt within me that exaltation above 
my common self, those powers of 
reaching in thought beyond this vi- 
sible diurnal sphere, these 0 em 
mptings ef pregnant matter, 
rest 0 language, those pe- 
riodical unveilings of the mental eyes 
which at other whiles were as dark as 
these faded co: orbs which roll 
uselessly beneath this channeled fore- 
head—shall I, who have found the te- 
nor of my devoutest aspirations an- 
swered, who have arisen from prostra- 
tion before the Divine footstool with 
the new sense of inner light imparted, 
and who have been permitted, though 
by other or than mine own, to in- 
scribe on these pages a strain of 
to which the harps of Solyma ool 
not disdain to respond—shall I fear to 
call the power of haying done this, 
inspiration from that sacred. intelli- 
gence which touched the lips of 
Isaiah, till they sang of things to 
come in majestic numbers ; and which 
same A ag ee the Son fe en 
open sayings upon the y 
or to awake the lute, so that by thanks- 
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‘? ii: 
giving, and the volce of melod , that 
heart t be disburdened ot its mu- 


inglorious a ny hich the fire of devotion was 


for kindling ? 

Blu. I think, friend Milton, 
thou art almost rapt out of thyself 
even now. I will not argue on the 
pa thee at present—we have 
oft enough canvassed our differences 
in religion, and neither hath far won 
upon the other in the way of convic- 
tion—but I trust, yea I am assured, 
that we think kindly and Christianly 
of each other's principles, and Heaven 
is wide for all who get thither, 
come. by. whichever their con- 
to = tl : i 
me afer the perusal of it 
—thou hast said much of the losing 
of Paradise, and surely that is the 
more grievous and ious subject 
to dwell upon—what hast thou to say 
upon the ining of it? 

Mil. Ha! you’ say well—true it 
is, the Redemption is in reality far the 
more important subject ; but whether 
so well adapted for poetry, is other 
matter of inquiry. Paradise Lost? 
The counterpart may be Paradise Won 
or Retrieved, or (w pessodie as 
Regained. This is no ae int 
of yours, good Elwood. I will turn ~ 
it over in my th ts when I am. 
alone. Meanwhile I will trouble you 
to read the rest of that play of Euri- 
pides, in which you were interrupted. 
when you were last here. I cannot be 
reconciled to the barbarous northern 

unciation of all others who are ~ 

ind enough to read to me, and I 

shall enjoy those silver sounds, the 

echoes of classic climes, to which, for 

my sake, you have conformed .your 

tongue. in, friend, absence has 
given me relish for the treat. 








iat 
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On a Childe Playing. 
ON A CHILDE PLAYING. 


Sweet bud, that bye and bye shall be a flowre ; 
Younge star, that just-hath broken on our eye ; 

Pure spring, ere long to grow a stream of power ; 
First dawn of Hope that soon shall flame out high 
Into the mid arche of the golden skye : 

I love, younge Fawn, to see thee sport ; and yet 

Such contemplation breeds but vain regret. 


Let thy proud mother smile to see thy wayes, 
And once again forget herself in thee— 

Let the proud father eke the mother’s praise, 
But, graver, place thee fondiy on his knee, 

« And tea or a what thou shalt be— 

Pleased with the tongueless eloquence, that lics 


- Still silent, in thy clear blue laughing eyes. 


Let them enjoye—whilst yet can enjoye ; 
And, infant son of Time, do thon ile on ; 


Deem not for aye to be the favourite boy ; 


Take what thou can’st, or ere thy time is gone ; 
For still nae & Cogamparess 
And thou shalt quickly sorrow sore to see 
Another, younger still, supplanteth thee. 


Though many a high presage be cast upon thee— 
_ nen mouth be diligent to praise thee— 


‘Though Beauty pine until that she hath won thee— 


Though Worship, wheresoe’er thou go’st, delays thee— 
Thou Fate and Fortune emulate to raise thee— 

Yet all the thronging honours that surround thee 

Shall not availe , Since that Care hath found thee. 


Time’s train is lacquey’d still by Wearinesse ; 
What boots the crownlet of o’er-flatter’d gold, 

Or gemm’d Tiara, if they cannot bless 
Or soothe the aching brows that they enfold ? 
What boots it.to wax honourably old, 

If ’tis the-end of every hope and vow, 

To yearn to be again as thou art now? 


. Oh! ’tis a thriftless bargain of a life, 


To live to know that bliss is but pretence— 
That, gaining nothing in this earthly strife, 

We only toil to forfeit innocence— 

The profit oa Remorse th’ expense ; 
Or that fond grief, that wearies of its state, 
And pines for toys and gawds worn out of date. 


Thou art an old pretender, grey-beard Age ; 

Thou boastest much, and - art but panes 
And those who toil upon thy pilgrimage 

Would turn again with no unwilling feet.— 

Yea, dewy clouds to evening are most meet. 
If smiles be Youth’s, sure teares are Age’s sign, 
As suns that rise in smiles, in teares decline. 

. ¥; D. 
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The Man-of-War's-Man: - Chap. VIII. 
THE MAN-OF-WAR 8-MAN. 
(Continued from Volume XII. page 650.) 
: Cuar. VIII. a 
Just twig ’em, how closely and snugly they’re knotted, 


Depend on’t, o. 


With their eyes, mouths, and ears, all agape and.aghast— 
Nuncks has them all safely boated, 


nd shoved off to the land of the devil at last. 
Nay, I’m sure on’t,—for why should he thus saw the air, 
While around him they’re stuck up like so many posts, 
Were it not that ke’s up to the eyes, I could swear, 
In a long bloody yarn about murder and ghosts ? 


WE left our hero and his watch- 
mates seated in their birth, where the 
recent fate of the unfortunate Zamba 
came speedily under discussion. 

“I say, Lyson, I do suppose as how 
they'll not be for touching Quashee 
ever until to-morrow after divisions ?” 

‘‘ Why, what the devil could you 
suppose else, when you heard the skip- 
per, as well as I did, bid Lieutenant 
Fyke give ould Falmthimble his or- 
ders. ‘I'll warrant me any money, the 
ould fellow’s as busy as a fly in a tar- 
bucket even now about Quashee ; 
touching his little black majesty off as 

_ trimly and snug for the bottom as nee- 
dle and tar-twine, and a brace of good 
thirty-two pound marbles, can make 
him. Many a food laugh I’ve had at 
the number of little pic-nicks the old 
fellow goes through in bedizening an 
old ship for his last spell.” 

“« And I says for certain, Bill, that 

-were there ever folly at all on the 
ocean, that’s a part on’t.” 

‘Oho! Master Wiseacre ;—pray, how 

do you make out that?” 

** How do I make it out ?>—why, I 


Makes it out soft and easy enough, "ye 
i 


see, Master Consequence, with your 
wiseacring. Pray, what is’t to me af- 
ter my bellows have ceased, and my 
toplights doused, what you-makes on 
me? I don’t carea rush, in that there 
case, whether I’m chucked overboard 
with a shot under each foot, or as rid 
of every one article as the moment I 
first came into the world—anot I, ship- 
mate, I assure you—for if ever you live 
to see that there day, you may remem-~ 
ber what I’m saying, that you'll please 
Dick Hawkins equally well whether he 
goes out of the port the devil a pin’s 
worth of trouble obliged to you, or is 
launched off rigged out in Peter Palm- 
thimble’s most stylish manner.” 

‘* Why, all that may be true enough, 
my brave fellow ; but then, as ould 
Peter says, it’s the decency of the af- 
fair, you know ; and I don’t know a 
single hing that pleases me more than 


age 
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to see the poor cold carcase of a favour- 
ite pell treated with care and atten- 
sien O, long te to old Peter, say I, 
and long may he pique in rig- 
ging out an old ship for his run to 


.the bottem ; for, to give the devil his 


due, he certainly douses them off very » 
smartish tidy. after all—and you 

know, Master Marling, the boatswain, 

swears, that there’s never a he in the 

fleet whose quiet men slip half so 

nner 

at have come e ni 

old Peter Palethiebte” 

** But what does the old fellow mean, 
Bill, by sporting @ couple of needles 
through the noses of all the poor de- 
vils I’ve ever seen him rig out for the 
bottom? - I’ve seen a good many in my 
day slipped off for that there trip, but 
never, never, not I, did I see any more 
than one used?” 

**O, heaven knows, Jack, what he 
means; for thof I’ve often asked him 
his reason for that there rig of his, he’d 
never answer me. He must have some 
one, or other, however, and I’ve little 
doubt they are good ones ; for he’s a 
poring, thinking, shrewdish kind of a 
chap. this same thimble ; and can 
heave the log, or take an observa~ 
tion, better than e’er a young gentle-~ 
man in the hooker.” 

‘Why, why, we all knows that, 
Bill, and none better, in faith, than our 
friend Peter himself; but, chucking 
all that aside, did you twig the skip- 
per, man, when the Doctor told him - 
as how little Quashee had sli his 
cable?—My eye! he screwed hischalky 
muzzle into so many different twists, 
and turned up so the whites of his 
day-lights, that I really thought, thinks 
I, for sartain he’s aging sing out.”, 

** Bah, bah, my dear boy, don’t you 
believe it ;—he’s got too smacking a 
splice of the devil in him to pipe for 
such a trifle as the death of alittle silly 
blackamoor boy. No, no, my soul, that 
will never go down ; for to tell you a 
piece of my mind, as we're talking of 





this here boy, I should have been as 
well pleased, so I would, had they gi- 
ven him a passage at onee, instead of 
rigging out, and keeping his little black 
carcase on board all night, for no rea- 
son at all to my thinking, but to fright- 
en people, and give the ski an- 
other opportunity of playing the par- 
son, and sporting yon fine fancy gild- 
ed -book of his’n to-morrow. 


The truth is, Jack, I can’t relish the 
thought of a dead carcase being in the 
same hooker with me at all, at all— 
and the more I thinks on’t, the worse 
I grow. I never heard of any good 
come of such doings, not I; and no- 


thing pleases me more, since it must 
be so, d’ye see, than the having no- 
thing to do with the mid-watch to- 


night. 

** Why, what have you to fearin the 
mid-watch, Lyson ?” cried our hero, in 
a note of e ing inquiry. 

» “A devilish sight more than you 
knows anything about, Master Neddy, 
for all the larning and scrawling 
make about that there log of the Lieu- 
cont What have I got to fear, for- 
sooth ?—marry, I supposes you thinks, 
that, because I can neither read nor 
write, Inever did hear in all my life, that 
there were such things as ghosts, and 


— and apparitions !—Oh, ho! 
my ! Bill Lyson’s aboard you in 
that tack at all events; for he ws 
all about that there, and a whackin 
trifle more. He knows, my mates, a’ 
he believes it too, that the apparition 
or ghost of a dead person never leaves 
the carease until it has had p 
Christian burial ;—if you ask for why, 
then I say because it can’t, being per- 
fectly impossible. Trust me, my lads, 
and I think I’ve lived long enough 
both to see and feel it, that try any of 
you to-morrow to give anything lew 
te an old ship than proper Christian 
burial, and he'll hover and wriggle 
about you continually night and day, 
playing the very devil in frightening 

ty mates, the very stories 
I’ve m old Joe of the Terri- 
ble, to say nothing more, would 2on- 
vince a very heathen man to believe all 
about it—far less were I to tell you 
about my own experience.—D—n it, 
Davis, you may grin, thof it 

i my lad—but I’ve 
m ota many ne hts I’ve = 
icu one in 

Terrble--Klaas. my boy, 
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“ Ha, ha, ha!” roared the Nether- 
lander, “‘ mindsh dat morn—Hegger 
and sklyt! the same as now. I vid tell 
it you, mates—’tis bon, much vat you 

laughter story. We were board 
the Terrible (ver large vessel—sacre 
Maria, what work ! up de Mediterrane 
—out de Yankee—quarters every day 
—boom—boom, boom, night—day— 
ns)—both in sick bay—ver ill—I 
ad mine leg here, and Bill had him’s 
head there, vat you call , 

‘«* Pshaw, Nicholas, you're going to 
make the devil’s own yarn of it—Let 
me tell the story.” 

“ Nong, peste, nong !—Ver. well, 
mates, Bill had him’s head there, ver, 
ver sore, and he vash vat you call 
thirsty, and so vash I—Ver well, Bill 
jumps out his hammock, and goes bring 
vater.—Ver well, Jumbo, de skipper’s 
vat vou call monkey, vash skipping and 


-grinning so about all de sick-bay— 


Jesu! how he vash larking, here, dere, 
all about !—So you see Bill's pouring 
out de water so, and I’m looking over 
my hammock wid my arm so—when 
vat you call Jumbo comes pop from de 
hammocks on Bill’s shoulders, and 
throws him’s pawsround his head so.— 
My eye ! vat noise, vat cries !—Bill fell 
_— de deck—ery de deyvil—de dey- 
il !—while vat you call Jumbo take 
de vater from him, and drink so coolly 
—and I so laugh—ha, ha, ha !” 

** Come, come, Fontina,” eried Ly- 
sen surlily, * you're touching rather 
too much of a good thing now ; for, 
hang me if it was that silly story I 
meant at all, at all. Besides, my boy, 
you should recollect that it’s no joke 
in my _ to come over people’s frail- 
ties in that there lousy manner, parti- 
cularly in a matter where a person’s 
not themselves, as was my case that 
day; for if the truth must be told, 
maties, you must know that I’d gota 
smacking whifle over the sconce a few 
days before, in a boarding affair, from 
a d—d tall Spanish sworder, and of 
course was rather somewhat weakish 
and light-headed.—But what of all that 
now—the wound is healed, and forgot- 
ten ; and, barring the time when he gets 
an overshare of grog, Bill Lyson’s-as_ 
good a man as ever.—But avast with 
such nonsense, my hearts! I were 
talking of ghosts and figures of the 
dead. - Now, I'll convince you all at 
once, by telling you a real true story 
—one, my boys, that I can swear to, 
for I were told 3 it 
forecastle-man, when I was 


hardly Ai 





by ould Oliver, the ; 
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me of a marlin-spike ; and since 

time, which wasn't yesterday, I’ve 

it read in a book, and sung in 

a song. The song begins in this man- 
ner;—you must all have heard it— 


Captain Oram went to sea, 
Fall of mirth and full of glee, 
Him and all his ship’s company, 
On board of the Benjamin, ho ! 


Now, mates, I’ve seen the Benjamin 
often when I was a boy; for she lay 
long an empty hulk in one of the Li- 
verpool d nobody caring to have 
anything to do with her. And as for 
Captain Oram, I don’t know what be- 
came of him, thof I’ve heard it said as 
how he died raving mad.—But, avast, 
Fve begun at the wrong end of my 
story. Now, pay attention, my mates, 
and don’t put me out by any ques- 
tions, and you shall hear all about it. 
You must know, that this same story 
was a mighty favourite of old Oliver’s, 
—thof he had hundreds of such like ; 
for I always did remark, that just let a 
fellow make the least mention of it in 
his hearing, and he in the humour at 
the time, and you'd set him a spinning 
at it directly, for all the world like a 
barge-mop, to your very heart’s wish. 
—Well, my lads, this same story of 
his’n, which we.commonly used to call 


THE BLOODY BREAD-BAG, 


used commonly to make sail in this 
here manner, as I shall presently tell 
you.—Hem ! 

“* You must know, then, my lads, 
that the good ship the Benjamin, be- 
longing to Liverpool, was a fine large 
smacking hooker, mayhap about 450 
or 500 tons, which traded between 
that port and the West India islands, 
and was commanded by a fellow of 
the name of Jerry Oram, a butcher’s 
son of Bristol ; a great horse of a chap 
as I’ve heard say, who had his star~ 
board eye doused, and wore large red 
whiskers. Now, this same Jerry 
Oram, though an excellent seaman, 
was'like too many of the sate line, a 
complete knave,—by which I mean, 

i know, as the saying is, he was a 
Lesbout adne and a sea-devil ; quite a 
tartar of a fellow, that stack at no- 
thing, but treated those under his 
command, as soon’s he got fairly to sea, 
just as it pleased him,—pinching some 
of their grab, and denying their right 


to grog,—starting 
pare to he was very liberal both 
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of his fists‘and his feetand almost 

some one or other 
poor fellow out of Numer- 
ous complaints had been made against 
him on these and such like matters to 
the owners; but the rogue had such 


an invincible cheek, and so smooth 
-_ oily a tongue, that he got over 
them 


1, and came always off with 
flying colours ; nor was it until their 
best hands had left him that the own- 
ers would make the least inquiry into 
his evil doings. Well, at last they did 
so, or at least they pretended to do so; 
and by dint of blarney, plenty of grog; 
and fair promises, the amin was 
once more fairly manned, and set sail 
outward-bound. No sooner had they 
cleared the Land’s-end, however, than 
you'll not hinder Jerry from commen< 
cing the old game, so that by the time 
they arrived in Montego Bay, and had 
got rid of their cargo, most of his hands,’ 
heartily sick of his bad faith and ilt 
usage, either cut their stick, or refa- 
sed to go any farther with him. In 
vain did the owners there cajole and 
flatter them, and in vain did Captain | 
Oram speechify and promise amend 
ment ; they were no longer to be de-. 
ceived, and resolutely F to hans 
dle another yarn belonging to 
him. All that he could fleech out of 
them was, that they shouldn’t leave 
the ship until he procured other hands 
from Port-Royal, for which place he 
immediately set out, the Benjamin 
meaning to stand athwart to the Gold 
Coast, in order to pick up a few hun=' 
dreds of them there Blackamoor de~ 
vils—what d’ye eall °em—which at 
that time were getting scarce in. the’ 
island. Well, in a few days Captain . 
Oram returned, bringing a gang of fel« 
lows with him who would not have 
adorned the thinnest shell of a French 
privateer that ever spread canvass in 
the Channel. They were a set of re~ 
gular built tatterdemalions ; of all co» 
, blacks, browns, reds, and whitesy 
of all countries, English, Dutch, - 
Danish, French, Spanish, and Portu+ 
guese ; and I really believe that the 
only handy fellow amongst them wag 
my old mess-mate, Oliver, who had 
lost his own ship in a cruize on shore: 
No time ‘was now lost in fitting out 
the Benjamin for her 


preparing h 








be - Teest-head, and fiddling, 





send a y gentleman 
along with him, fal mee 4 ts 
ta.serve as a future check on his con- 
duet.. This young fellow, who was a 
mean of colour, as they’re commonly 
called, had been shortly before that 
- Married on a planter’s ter, and 
serve his turn, but, in 
a foolish fit of fondness, he'd take his 
wife out along with him ; and, 
ingly, in an evil hour as it after- 
wards proved, and just before the Ben- 
jamin. got under weigh, who should 
come on board but Captain Oram and 
Master and Madame Morelle, as happy 
and. comfortable as opt in May. ns 
olf ing went on for afew wee 
Be ith of cocoa ; for 
the su had a prodigal sea-stock 
both of grub and grog,— Madame Mo- 
relle was young and trimly made, and 
iitin--and. the Costes ue Roche! 
lights,—and the Captain was En - 
enough, to be sure, to be very 
of his grub, but still fonder and 
after a pretty smiling face, 
ted on a petticoat ; so that 


thus all, with themselves and 
one ooo corp was like Captain 


and Master and Madame Mo- 
Thus, all billing and cooing, 
were as merry as crickets in a ba- 
‘er 8 oven,—and, of course, there was 
but flashy dinners under the 
awning, to the 
neing, and 
larking, to four bells often of the first 
In fact, everything on board 
the hooker was so altered for the bet- 
ter, that, as old Oliver used to say, 
he'd a likened her more to one of them 
trim, fancy, flashy gilded yachts his 
sometimes goes a-pleasuring 
* than es rusty, magmas Ben 
Li But too mu i 
ness ia'net goed, and, indeed, mane 
meant for this here world, know; 
since it is ever followed, after a jolly 


dinner and a good blow-out of 
squeamishness of the stomach, 

languor of the body, and nausea 

disgust of the mind; so that, thof 


oe gr rolled cheerily for a few 
*twas well known it couldn’t 
last forever, ng Sime than we might 
now to be eternally in smooth 
water, d’ye see. Well, to be sure, all 
o. addon matters gen quite 

appearance, the liv trio 
having seemingly all gone on different 
tacks ; forthedinners and larkings were 
completely knocked off —Captain Oram 


- 


Ho 


EE 


; 
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became Revenatehatets vish, ‘7 
began to hi game nocking his 
fists about ; and as for the supercargo, 
he seldom left his cabin, and when he 
did .come on deck,-’twas merely for a 
short and hurried walk of an evenin 
on the lee-side of the vessel, and th 
down he'd dive to his cabin again. 
As for Madame Morelle, she was no 
more to be seen than if she hadn’t been 
on board. Some, indeed, conjectured, 
that she wan’t well, and that all the 
fuss and alteration in the manners of 
the skipper and his supercargo was on 
her account ; but this, Oliver used to: 
say, was a thing that was all in his 
eye,—a “mere quiz to gammon: the 
flats,—being partly as true as it was 
false ; for he said it was true that the 
coldness which had arisen between Mo- 
relle and Oram was on her account ; 
but it was all a lie about her being 
badly, being confined to her cabin, 
much against her will, by the com- 
mands of her husband. Now, d’ye see, 
lads, Oliver, who was a shrewd, 


m 
sifeait, sly old fox, knew more of the 


secret than half the ship’s company 
ut ther ; for, being captain of the. 
ld, he had ear-holes and eye-holes 
abaft, whereby he could pick up bits of 
news whenever he pleased, that no 
other person knew anything of. Now, 
a short time after this dryness took 
my he had been down in the after- 
old putting matters to rights, when 
he heard the supercargo and the skip- 
per at high words together through 
the bulk-head. He clapped his ear to 
his peepholes ; and, listening attentive- 
ly, t, by what he could hear, that 
Morelle was jealous of the captain and 
his wife,—that he had been both ae- 
cusing and abusing her,—and had even 
been so unmanly as to give her a smack 
or two with his. fists; when her cries 
had brought Oram to her assistanee, 
who, instantly bursting in upon them, 
like a true fellow of Britain’s ewn 
breeding, boldly stuck up for the lady. 


’ Bitter, and loud, and long blew the 


squall, till from one thing to angther 
they took to their fists ; and then the 
shrieks and cries of Madame Morelle, 
as they immediately brought the doc- 
tor and the mates to separate the com= 
batants, compelled old Oliver to retire 
from his peep-hole, though not before” 
he perceived that Morelle had the 
worst of it, as every chopper the skip- 
ve him made mulatto 


the poor 
one the deck whether sage or 
17 





ef] 
frequent squabblings took place every 
other day, either between Morelle and 
his wife, or between him and Oram ; 
with both of whom, however, he ge- 
ns a off at the loss, seeing as 
how the lady had only to sing out to 
gacotnne in a twinkling, and that 

was neither weight nor mettle for 
the tremendous fist and powerful bot- 
tom of Jerry Oram. 

“ It is impossible for me to say, my 
lads, for my part, whether all of you, 
or any of you, knows anything at all 
about this here black affair they call jea- 
lousy, or how severely it makes a fellow 
wince when his fancy-girl loses con- 
ceit of him and takes up with another; 
but this I can tell you, (I speak it from 
experience, d’ye see,) ‘tis the devil’s 
own potion, worse than any rubbish 

the doctor e’er gave you,—and give it 
once a fair clutch of a fellow’s heart, 
and he’s as happy in future as he'd 
his feet fast in the bilboes, with not a 
morsel of allowed. . Why, mates, 
I recollect as ‘twere but the other day, 
how melancholious and unhappy I 
were, when that precious piece of 
roguery of mine, Bet of Yarmouth, 
gave me the slip, and chimed in with 
that ould humbugging land-lubber, 
Dirtybawks, our 8 steward : In 
faith, I took so terribly on as to be laid 
up in sick bay the best part of a fort. 
night, I’ll warrant. But all that there 
matters not now it is over, and I mere- 
ly mention it here that you may have 
some trifling notion of what a teazing, 
restless, murdering nature, this same 
e) is. Now, d’ye see, my lads, 
this here Morelle, the supercargo, as 
I mentioned, was quite eaten up with 
it; for he were both jealous of his wife 
and the captain together,—and them 
there colour chaps, you must know, 
bred up under the of a.tropical 
sun, are much more -blooded than 
weare, and take on as smartly, d’ye 
see, as a blue-light on such.occasions. 
This here being the case, then, every- 
thing on board went to sixes and se- 
vens ; there was nothing but skrim- 
ishings and gp be-aft, and 
nothing but laziness, mutiny, and 
larking, going on forward,—so that, as 
Oliver used to remark, the old Benja- 
min was never in such a sad taking in 
her born days, going where andany way 
and every way the wi t pro- 
per to drive her. Well, d’ye see, mat- 


day getting worse and worse, ’ 
Gating mete up jumpe Captain Drea 
ma 

on deck, and Borelie shter = 
dishing a cutlass. Well, 
wasn’t the fellow that w 
die !—not he,—never an 
so you'll not hinder 
springing to the par yugiges 
seizing another. to it 

heart and hand, for all the’ 


pity 
piFait 


Lb: 


cold iron in his paw, andy a 
made his slasher play rou 
per’s carro to infini 
tion. ee wa rh 
ly; while all han 

them, were soconfi 


the bows, when, 
devil would have it, something or 
taking his foot, down he came 
and the skipper above him; w 
being in one of his pleasan 
mours, speedily wrested the 
from his grasp, and gave poor 
a most desperate and wicked pumm: 
ling on the deck as he lay. 
brave fellow, did the best . 
but he was far too light 
Ein tpodeie aed ices bee aa 

is pon awn 

was determined, like the ¢ 
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knock off. . However, in spite « 
their ifyings, he we 


ters grew thus gradually a every, a 
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and a blackamoor to boot, which 
all the difference in the world, 


ou on, there was a long lull, when 
of a sudden the news came on deck, 
into one of 
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got’; but it matters not, for they all 
agree in this, that Blackee by no means 
had gotten anything like fair play ; for 
, poor devil, having always been 
kind to the hands while he lived, and 
by no means a niggard of his grog, had 
got many hearts as beat warm to him, 
while ane have chucked Jerry 
Oram to the devil. Well, d’ye see, 
my lads, what convinced Oliver in all 
this more and more, was, that some 
days after, being down in the hold, he 
heard the skipper unlock the door of 
Morelle’s cabin as usual, and go in— 
then he heard the voices of him and 
Madame Morelle whispering—then he 
heard what he took to be the hissing, 
rattling, short, quick sobs or groans of 
a man that were throttling—then, af- 
ter a long silence, in which he heard 
ans ut 8 — of feet, he dis- 
n e ski say, © Bri 
me the bag, child; he Sinag ad last 
then he heard him again say, in an- 
swer to some whisper of hers, ‘ Con- 
found his ugly carcase, the bag is too 
small—let us leave him now, Anabell, 
he'll make no noise, and I’il truss him 
, and give him a passage in the mid-« 
wateh iv td dintedingly the cabin was 
again locked up as before. After all 
this ~ may easily suppose, mates, 
t long before the appointed time, 
‘Oliver was at his post, and hadn’t 
‘waited long ere he heard the skipper, 
attended as before, softly unlock Mo- 
relle’s cabin, and go in—then he heard 
him using an axe, d’ye see, as thof- 
he'd been cutting up junk—and then 
he heard them slowly and éautiously 
dragging something weighty along the 
, and the cabin windows quietly 
opened; but he heard nothing more, 
having to cut his stick that same mo- 
ment, for fear of Oram coming on 
deck and finding the after-hold open, | 
you know. However, it would appear 
there was little danger of his doing so 
at that time, having seemingly ot 
fish to fry; for after waiting a while 
in his birth, and dousing part of his 
rigging, Oliver went upon deck, where 
he found everything quict,—all the 
watch being asleep, except the mate 
who kept reckoning, and the man at 
the wheel. ‘ Hollo, old boy,’ cries 
the mate to Oliver, ‘ what the devil’s 
turned you out so early? I'd think, 
for my part, you'd been as well in your 
hammock?’ To this, d’ye see, Oliver 
made some or other ; but that, 
and a great more talk they had 





i 


‘ I must pass over, for I’ve 
ite—Lord ! Lord! could you but 
old Oliver tell. it, he 
you!—I canonly re- 

a ee that for 
ere was some «evilry going 
in the cabin, for that just a 
ime before, the night being un- 
y quiet, having h the 
the cabin windows ate 
to the stern, and looking 
over, he beheld the skipper 


e Morelle ing some- 
ery ape 

hich fell heavily into the 
disappeared like a shot; 
ever since,’ continued the mate 
iver, ‘ he has done nothing else 
up and down the cabin- 
for water, and has been 
ing about the mops like the de- 
a of wind. He told me, in- 
says the mate to Oliver, ‘ that 
unable to sleep after me in, 
p for the purpose of gi- 
infected cabin a rousing up, 
t like to hazard any of his 
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ith ; he must have some other 
is eye, in all this midnight in- 

id the mate, “ particularly 
le is assisted in it by his fancy 
only wish to God, Oliver, 


n't ws foul in all 
i ing.’ To all this you may 
Oliver made no reply, bid- 
ding the mate good bye, he returned 
te his birth, and turned in, thorough- 
ly convinced in his own mind that 
Morelle had been murdered somehow 
or other. 

** Well, my lads, this here Morelle 
being once out of the ship, and every- 
thing going on in a more quiet and 
orderly way, matters, d’ye see, assu- 
med a more lively appearance, and the 

t with life and spirit, was soon at her 
destination. . Here, having taken in 
some hundreds of them black devils as 

in the plantations, with some 

vory and gold. dust, they sailed once 
more on their return to the West In- 
ies ; and then began the rig of which 
ing to Davis there just now. 


far 
ing out of 
no, 
rig 
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was any unusual ap- 
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ing, decks cuitpandaie watch, playing 
the be devil in frightening 
Its i of the 


peerage was they kee 
revanere d’ye see, like many othe 


one thing was mod 
sat 


that now as. they: 

where’ belike: the deed was 
the ghost of Morelle see 
them half-way, and grew tap 


to no 
hooker, mind me, as a fi might 
have sw ; but was .sometimes 
seen walking forward, sometimes aft, 
and sometimes, for all the world as 
had been alive, it would maket® 
away to some one or 
or disappear through thei 
amongst the negurs. 4 ; 
he saw it once quite, 
some others as w 


rigged out in white gear, with its 
reer er nee Te ete i 
carrying a. over 
Soe es fa 
isp to all whom it A 
theca fo wanted which it did often’in 
a twinkling, youd have heard strange 
noises, as it were the of fore- 
hammers, or the rattling of cha 
mixed with loud peals of wild 
ly laughter, dismal shrieks, and low 
often, sed highteeel\ papi 
ten, and so fri young 
old, that duty seemed once more to 
have come to an end, seeing the never 
a hand would stir his stumps to do any» 
thing with cheerfulness after sunset; . 
and though Captain Oram and his 
mates did what they could in the jeey» — 
ing and chiding way, to knock this 
same terror out of them, all would net 
do ; and so, d’ye see, nothing was'done 
that wasn’t forced, and w 
obliged to lend a hand to themselves. 
Now what made all this the worse was 
the coming on of bad weather ; for 
this time the season was far ady 
and little else was to be expected, you 


know. Itis an » then, 
my lads, so. now chetexaiacaliinn 
the poor old Benjamin must have been 
in, having thus to encounter the 
squalls, worse seas, and thunder an 
lightning storms of the pei Arve 
never a willing hand on board. her to 
assist in the keeping of hersnug..Cap> 
tain Oram, his mates, and)a. few stout 
ders, and worked for.a 


ws 


really can’t say, as k never heard,\, hearts ee wons 


oo 





i ; 
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the 
snug as they could, had j 
themselves on the deck, under 
a tarpauling, in order to snatch a mo- 
mentary repose, when the mate of the 
‘wateh was roused to attention by a 
ge) hollow, and uncommon harsh 
ng out from the maintop— 
In here! Now, you must 
cnc that this same mate 
Was none of your shilly-shally shore- 
fellows _ start at mere trifles, 
orough-bred sea-goer, 
had! Besides the adanciet of having 
as bold a heart and as sound a head as 
ever the port of Liverpool produced ; 
bat what argulfies all that, when one’s 
taken by surprise—and so, d’ye see, 
whether or not the ghost story had 
come into his head, I'll not say, thof 
it’s likely enough ; but he were just 
standing firmly gazing on the top, 
a ‘to see whether the bright 
sheets of lightning, which ever and 
anon were streaming athwart the ho- 
rizon; would let him see who it was that 
were thus bawling before he would an- 
swer, when the same voice sung out a 
second time, On deélt, there ! still louder 
than before. He immediately roused 
his watch-mates, and had just begun 
to tell them the story, when all hands 
were astounded with horror, with hear- 
On deck, there! bawled out a 
time in a most thundering man- 
ner. ‘ What do you want?’ cried the 
man at the wheel; when he was an- 
swered with a peal of the wildest and 
Joudest laughter arising in the top, 
which seemed to sail away and die in 
As soon as they recovered 
from the fright, for they 
heard nor saw anything more 


they mustered the 
Po sae 


iF 







e 


ir 


all present, excepting the 
had stowed himeclf away 


F 


.) Well, my lads, you needn’t fear but 
story was fully and faith- 
over to ail hands by those 


me hap te watch ; and if things 
were ‘before, you may swear that 
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it made them no better ; —— 
‘being now convinced that the ghost of 
Morelle haunted the ship,—and the 
devil of it was, no one either had the 
pluck to to it, or knew how to get 
rid on’t. e stout hearts there were, 
indeed, who seemed to think the story 
all a bamm, and even volunteered to 
go and sit in the top until the ghost 
made its appearance ; but, avast there, 
the nearer the time approached, the 
more their courage gave way, and the 
watch were jeering the arrival of the 
last of these bravaders on deck, when 
the old thundering voice sung out as 
usual, On deck, there ! 

‘Blast my eyes and limbs!’ eried 
a forecastleman, jumping to the rig- 
ging, ‘ but I'll see this same bawler, 
be he the devil himself; though I 
aoe suspect that ‘tis some frolic- 
some whoreson making game of us all 
the time. Hark’ee, maties, keep a 
bright eye on the lee rigging there, 
that no one slides down, while I go 
aloft and examine the top.’ He had 
just begun to ascend the rigging, when 
the same wild and awfully loud voice 
sung out a second time, On deck, there! 
* Ay, ay,’ replied the undaunted fore- 
castleman, redoubling his speed, ‘ I’ll 
be with you directly, my hearty ; and 
if you’re what I suspect you to be, the 
devil a rope’s end in the hooker shall 
be cme enough to lace your shoul- 

~ders with.’ 

“‘ He had now got his head barely 
above the top rim, and’ what he saw; 
Heaven only knows ; but with the eyes 
of all the watch anxiously fixed upon 
him, he gave a dreadful scream of hor- 
ror, let go-his hold, and rolled right 
dutiplanttine for the third time, 
On deck, there ! resounded in all their 
ears, succeeded as before with the same 
wild laughter, mingled with shrieks 
and groans. ‘ Heaven have mercy 
upon us!’ cried the mate, as the aw- 
ful sounds died away, ‘ for this is no 
fool’s trick.’ 

** The melancholy fate of this brave 
lad, who was beloved by all hands; 
entirely put an end to all duty and 
subordination ;.so that the followin 
day, the never a he of them all wo 
enter the main-top, even in day-light, 
without the Captain, or some one of 
his mates along with them ; and when 
night came on, it was only by the Cap- 
tain assuring them that he would k 
the first and middle watches himself, 
that he could contrive to muster'# suf» 
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ficient number to agree to keep it 
Were et ne 


Seti g Bao 
whi ing was quiet 
and orderly. Eight salle were struck 
andgone, and he was just standing 
before her, at the top of the com- 
tion, advising her to go below, as 
dew was beginning to be cold and 
chilly, when the whole deck again re- 
sounded with the usual ery of On deck, 
there! which, whether it were the 
sound: of that wild voice, or the sud- 
den shock, seemed completely to pa- 
— all the powers of Madame Mo- 
, who immediately gave a loud 
shriek, and fell back into the arms of 
a female negress, her attendant, ina 
faint. ‘As for Oram, he seemed to get 
rank raving mad on the instant ; for 
his wench to look after herself, 

he ee and with eyes flash- 
ri ury on the top, he sung out, Hil- 


** By the Lord, lads, he hadn’t to wait 
for an answer. 

“ Stand from under ! was the terrible 
response. 

Let fall and he d—d! cried the in- 
trepid Oram, and immediately a Bread 
Bag was precipitated to the deck, 
streaming in blood, the mouth of 
which bursting open, a human head 
rolled out, and lay at his feet, which 
all the watch could ize as that 
of the unfortunate Morelle. Oram ga- 
zed at the mangled remains for an in- 
stant, with a countenance in which 
horror, desperation, and madness, were 
cusne’? depicted, then eried, ‘ Hell 
and the devil! are you there again P— 
Away, away, blast you! away, and be 
food to the first shark that meets you !’ 
In ‘saying which, he first made the 

tly head spin from his kick like a 
oot-ball, then clutched like a fury on 
the asm Ba and, with a 
strength t supernatural, made it 
pe Oa the lee gangway. He now ran 
to where the doctor and some 
others were assisting the recovery of 
Madame. Morelle, ing out, § Ana- 
bell, my dear nee 6 bo iven him 
a passage again, an bother us no 
more— What! is she dead—fairly stone 
dead ? Have I done all for this—Have 
I committed murder, and thrown my 
ae at my heelsfornought! 
—th , Jerry, die, and be’ he 
instantly fell flat.on the deck, in a state 


‘thie DMan-of-Wai’sMani- ~Chaps:V HI. ote 


pened by Bh Pickard tere the de Be 


both akon by pees wate 


her 
= was one of the first 
er. i . ” ae ee 
** Now, my lads. what 
think-of ‘oy ol shipmate's rt 
wouldn’t it convince any fellow of 
sense at all, that murder will not 
on ship-board, and that the ghost' will 
never cease to haunt and flipper round 
the body, until it has got Christian 
a ?>—What say you, Davis, eh? 
—for I see are smuggling a laugh, 
and be rt ipet you.” iv 
Nothing was ever more true’; for 


i 


F 


ward having hitherto prensa 
t difficulty in restraining 
be faculties, no sooner received this 
than his mirth overleaped all bourids, 
and he now laughed away so heartily 
and so highly to the satisfaction of the 
mirth-loving Mahony, that he instant- 
ly joined in the chorus, to the infinite 
astonishment of the chagrined story~ 
teller. : 
* There it is, now—dang it, I were 
sartain of it !”—exclaimed the nes . 
Lyson, his eyes fixed furiously on 


merry muscles of the laughi 
“ Y'll warrant me, they don 
a single word on ‘all I've said, mates, 


thof I’ve told them I were told it: 
ould Oliver, and have both heard it 
read it in a printed book, and sung in 
a ballad, such as we gets from 
shore at Portsmouth and the aa 
rm know.—As for you, Denny; I 
ave thought better on you, tom 






e 


have sneered so lustily at what -I'ves? 


heard you say a hundred times, you 
firmly believed ; but as for Davis, 
there, I an’t surprised-at him inethe 
least ; for it’s always the way with® 
your d—d saucy landlubber pen-ands 
ink swabs, that they are so hekieg 
conceited,—they’re for ever thi 
the ne’er a parr fe up to anything but 
themselves. . But avast there; my 
hearts! Master Davis may come 
to Bill Lyson for the next story ‘he 
tells him, that’s all.” , i © 


task, Mah a dexterous applisne : 
tion of the red sees blarney, sacceed= 
ed so wonderfully, that it was not long. 


EAA A CFO ROH 


; 
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smile began to curl his thin 
and he heard Edward's praises 
of his story with some seeming satis- 
n, I must say,” 
| a: int T thi 
your story rather incom 
seater ate ens 
r, as tor 
You know, you already told us he died 
«* Ay, my lad, mad as a March hare, 
say a-shore. But, in faith, 
of his fancy-wench, is 
Ln nae apo hogg ie f g 
naturally suppose as how 
would take her home again.” 
. © T'das naturally ae epede, ren 
cried a listener, “ as how they’d both 


been hung.” 
* Pshaw, pshaw, Master Sim » 
fly wide of the mark. Hung, 
! For sartain, my lad, you're 
ing of Old England, when you 
bundle in your Jack of the Halter so 
readily ; since, in those days, who ever 
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heard of a Planter’s daughter being 
hung for murder in the West Indies, or 
a slave in either. Why, you silly 
fool, doesn’t know,that they could de in 
that there quarter what they pleased ?” 

“* So it would appear,” rejoined.a 

i ing up his shoulders, 
* and the more is. the pi 
they both, to my min 
ved it; ventionlenty that petticoated 
she-hyena, who was the ‘casion of all, 
D—n me, but I'd shut her up with a 
deck load of monkeys, who'd have 
fondled her to death.’ 

The discourse was here most disa- - 
greeably interru by the bell toll. - 
Ing eight, backed with the boatswain’s 
mate’s pipe, and lusty call of All the 
larboard waich, a-~hoy/ who immedi- 
ately hurrying below, and bawling out 
in gruff and bitter accents, “ D’ye 
hear there, larbolians, up on deck, up 
on deck, all of you”—speedily disper- 
sed visionaries and their crowd- 
ed thblies. 


Caarter IX. 


na - Touch me the wo: 


- 


watch was no sooner on deck, 
and the usual process of muster over, 
than Edward, with a curiosity pecu- 
liar to his character, would have im- 
i proceeded to obtain a view 
corpse of the unfortunate Zam- 
he not met with an opposition 

ich both mortified and i 


the deck, and as effectually 
the smallest glimpse of the little body, 
it y reached the bottom 

To raise these substan- 

ings, so far as to be able to 

is curiosity, was matter of 


precluded 


no triflin 


consequence, as it would 
ave given great offence to a 
body of ‘men, who, it was impossible 
im not to see, both by their ge- 

ce 


*¢ Say, shall J sing of a war-ship’s humbugging, 
Railing and rubbing, and washing and tugging ? 
work mates, and you shall have it readily.” — 
© Glory ! give it mouth, Jack, ’twill make a merry medley !” 


whispered forth in every corner, were 
in no fit humour to be trifled with, 
In this dilemma, he resolved to con- 
sult with his new friend and instractor 
Dennis Mahony, who heard him to an 
end in unusual silence, and then re- 
plied, with great seriousness, ‘‘ I’ll tell 
you what it is, Ned, and I hope yeu’ll 
think. your Dennis the devil an inch 
the bigger coward for it, 1 wouldn't 
go for to raise that there eeping 
and so be after disturbing the dead, 
d’ye see, no! not for a mount of mo+ 
ney, as big, by the hekey, as the ould 
Hill of Howth. No, no, Davis, my 
darling! I like you well enough, sure 
now, and I own it; but, thanks to 
one ould Father Daniel, who, Lord 

ve him, larnt me my letters before I 
could spake, I like Mother Church 
a trifle or so better, my dear. Bubba- 
pent ae you belay now,” pain es 

. ing his hand coaxing y 
oninenle mouth, %. for the devil, a 
word more will I hear on the subject. 
What ! you wouldn’t, sure, have Den- 
nis guilty of that terrible thing—what 
d’ye call it again ?—sacrilege >—Maur- 
der and wounds! but your Scotch re- 
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must bea curious one, if it’s any 
at all; at all, that allows you to be after 
going so coolly and needlessly about 
disturbing the dead, sure.” 

Dennis was evidently too serious in 
all this, for Edward any farther to 
press the subject; and therefore 
amused himself in listening in silence 
to the various marvels with which 
every obscure corner abounded. In 
defiance, however, of the most dismal 


gentle ripple of the dark blue ocean ; 
and such a resplendent galaxy of glory 
twinkled all o-er the face of the clear 
and unclouded heavens, as had the 
pr sme 9% in composing the mind 
to most delightful serenity ; and 
the period of the watch thus pleasing- 
ly stole away without any of those su- 


tural ces, or dire mis- 
Sieh neuen dently predicted, and so 


minutely described. 

Next morning, immediately after 
divisions, had been appointed for the 
funeral—which proved to be a matter 
of infinite brevity and great simplicity. 
Captain Switchem 


in a 
lowed b 


ed on deck 
ing mh ary sword, fol- 
his officers and Mr Fudge- 
forit, who carried a splendidly bound 
Prayer-book under his arm: and all 
hands being summoned to the lee 
gangway, - yr he Ame ma pogary 
operations, facing the service o' 
the dead with s few pithy and rather 
soon ceupidingcend other bleh exe 
hess, idity, ight qua- 
lities < the a Meanwhile, four 
ving y advanced with a 
erating on which the corpse lay ex- 
i omg sewed up in its ham- 
mock, operating needles being 
thrust Soeelptioea its nose 
and having taken up a position, with it 
at their feet, on each side of an open 
port-hole, whjch had been cleared for 
the porpone, he immediately doffed his 
hat, ed by all hands, opened the 
Prayer-book, and began the Church- 
service in a tone of voice at once grave 
and dignified, until, coming to the 
Dolp'te that aang the Gear Sore ie 
to " ur 5 im- 
a 
of weight o 
cade atieal under the feet of the 
corpse, hurried it off into the ocean, 
where it di in a twinkling. 
i i the. service wi 
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hhad shut the Prayer. » had hand- 
ed it to his bowing , and had 
once more begun to descant, with his 
usual acrimony, on the excessive care- 
lessness, and slovenly, bustling man- 
ner in. which the work was gone 
hovery adicdlyienputed tuoboy'sdesth 
very itlyim t ’s death 
saul dav 40h taatsab ees 
coolness, order, and dexterity, 
he had ever been to, and 
which he was still determined to en- 


- force, when the swelling current of his 


caustic elocution was rudely interrupt= 
ed ‘by the look-out voci from 
mast-head— On deck, there 

‘ Hilloah !” returned the Captain. 
“* Land a-head!” bawled the look- 
out. 5 
i * Point to it, re cried the 
aptain, ing to the capstan, and 
ae with his to the fore- 
castie. 4 ‘ i 
The look-out held out his arm, at 
the same time bawling down, “ About 

two points on the weather bow !” 

is intelligence seemed to produce 

a sensation in the mind of Captain 
Switchem, quite discordant to farther 
discussion ; and, of ‘course, sermoni- — 
zing immediately gave way to more - 


active and unpremedi : 
“ Mr Marlin,” cried the i, 
hurrying aft ;—* Where is the 


swain ?—Call me Mr Marlin di 
oa hear there, young gentlemen ?” 


is was u ever, for 
the Boatswain, shouting  Here.I 
come, sir!” immediately stood before 


“Pipe, Make sail / directly, Marlin, 
there's a good fellow,” cried the Cap- | 
tain—then turning to his first Lieu-. 
tenant, he continued,—“ And hagk 
Fyke, shake out every reef, and ¢ 
every inch of canvass on her you 


I’d like to have a surveillance of ‘thé mss: 


eoast ere night fall—_Mr Fudgeforit, 
lay héld of these things and follow ~ 
me—I’ll be with you again in a mi- 
nute, Fyke.” } : 
‘¢ It shall be done, sir,” replied his 
first Lieutenant, as he di 
poy cen walk- 
orward to put the in MO 
tion. . Meantime, toe Becteveiay baa 


ume 
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ing through it, with the land right 
“heed, at a rate little short of twelve 
knots an hour. At this rate she stood 
on for some time, when Captain 
Switchem deeming her to be as close 
in shore as he thought it prudent, or- 
dered her‘on the other tack, and she 
ran along the bleak and dark- 
coast of Norway, with a fine 

y breeze from the land. She thus 
tinued making way steadily, while 
Captain Switchem, and most of his 


creeks and openings of that 
strangely shattered coast, when no- 
ing appearing, and the day beginning 
the Tottumfog was finally 
put about, and once’more stood to sea 
under shortened sail. 
“ Well, my mates, here we have 
had the devil’s own day of it, after all, 
now that it’s done,” cried Bill Lyson, 
sitting down at the mess table ; ‘* but 
i I never saw it otherwise with 
a dead body in company—always a 
=< wind, a mast going by the 
a chase, or some one ugly cus- 
tomer or t’other to bother a fellow.” 
** Phew! my lovely bright boy of 
the mountain !” cried Dennis, just ar- 
rived from the deck, “‘ as. the ould 
Goody of Gillingham says to her eels, 
when, know, she’s after skinning 
them alive, ‘ Why can’t you be azy, 
honies, sure it is nothing at all, at all, 
when once te * to it. 3 
a haypurth !’"—and Mahony agrees wi 
her to a tittle. Troth does he—and 
vil a skirrach’s worth of bother 
cost him, though he knows, 
ay, that he does—that if 
| have had the devil’s own day 
't, , you are likely to be blessed 
with his mother’s own night of it, by 
way of good company, that’s all: Och, 
by my soul, are you ;—so keep your 
beautiful tongue lying ‘azy ;—for I 
heard Mr Fyke speaking with that 
long ill-spun cooper of ours about 
I’m sure you knows very 
well what follows that, dear.” 
* A devilish sight too well, in faith, 


Denny,” replied Lyson ;—‘ but are 
cay 
it's a little i 


-* Am I sure it was the cooper, did 


[Sept. 
you say ? by the powers! as well mi 
ask me, am I sure if m - 
nis Mahony, dear. Oho, ———- 
of mine! the ould chopper of. cask 
staves is by much too like a hop-pole 
for me to mistake him so azily. But 
the devil another squeak will I make 
on the subject at all at all, honey ; for 
may I never knock my beautiful: fist 
through a biscuit again, if there isn’t 
Tom Bird himself coming down the 
ladder, and he’ll soon be after telling 
you all about it, darling.” 

It was sure enough the huge fellow; 
who, taking his stance on the fore- 
gratings, and bending down his enor- 
mous carcase to get his head on a line 
with the beams of the upper deck, 
growled out in a thundering voice, 
** D’ye hear below there, fore and aft, 
it is the Captain’s orders, that you all 
turn to, man and mother’s son of you, 
and get ready, without loss of time or 
hinderance of business, for a good jolly 
hard spell at washing and scrubbing. 
The cooper has orders to supply all 
the messes with a gallon of fresh water 
a-man, which the ship’s cook will boil 
for you in a jiffy ; and that will serve 
for your shirts, embroidered trowsers, 
silk frocks, gold-laced jackets, and 
other such shore and church-going 
gear. If ~ on you wants soap, they 
must keep the Boatswain in their eye. 
The idlers, fancy men, and other lob- 
lollys, not forgetting Jack in the Dust, 
may either wash in the first or middle 
watches, just as their honours please. 
The clothes-lines to be hoisted as 
soon as the morning watch is turned 
up—but them only, mind me. 
and hammocks to be scrubbed in the 
morning-watch, and nothing but clean 
hammocks to be. stowed in the net 
tings. And, last of all, the whole 
clothes, bags, and hammocks of the 
hooker, will be mustered on Sunday. 
after divisions, when the fellow whe 
is dirty will of course. he found lazy, 
and®ither get a cat or a broomstick to 
fondle.—So mark me, fore and aft, as 
you've all got fair warning, you may | 
take your own minds on’t—it’s all one 
to Bird.—D’ye hear there, you captains 
of the tops, you'll see and have your 
clothes-lines properly marked and rove 
in good time, or » by the Lord 
Harry, you'll catch it.” 

After me penypee iant re a 
scene ensu at completel 
description—both Sto being — 
ly metamorphosed into a complete 

7 
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mass of bustle, hubbub, and confu- 
sion. In one @ noisy mob of 
cooks of the various messes surrounded 
atall, raw-boned, dirty fellow, «lignified 
with the name of cooper, who, seated 
on the deck, iia: Wheotee poe 
hand, loudly v rated, haggied, 
coaxed, and Geregheaen all and sundry 
regarding their exact quantum of the 
blessed liquid, which rushed and gur- 
gled from an old tinkling rusty pump 
in unlimpid clearness, and shed an 
odour so ineffably gaseous, as to 
make every individual nostril around 
him cock up in determined hostility. 
Farther forward, again, another band 
surrounded the boiling coppers, in the 
midst of whom might be seen the aged 
any ang swearing, sweating, and 

ishing his tormentors over the 
heads of the refractory with infinite 
dexterity, while his filthy assistant, 
enveloped in steam, doled out the 
scalding element to all around him. 
And every other part of the deck, both 
above and below, was crowded by the 
crew, selecting their soiled garments 
fer the wash-tub—slinging or un- 
slinging their hammocks—and empty- 
ing their clothes-bags. 

‘I say, Jack, who do you wash 
with?” cried one of Edward’s mess+ 
mates. 

** Why, there’s Lyson, Mahony; 
and I, as takes the first spell.” 

* Well, then, I you, mind 
me,” 

** Aha, my smart fellow, but we're 
boarded already.” 

‘‘Already, are you—by who, pray?” 

“Why, by old Shetland Gibbie, 
Lawrie Lawrenson, and young Davis.” 

“ Oho! matey, if that there’s the 
case, I must look about me. 
However, dang it, I care’s not a souse 
—there is plenty of time, and I han’t 
much to Footecllias, Jack, I board 
the boarders.” oe ie os 

“ Harkye, m » wi 
touch me off a shirt or two?” Gin 
another fellow, addressing a Shet- 


a wull ye gie me then, Jacob, 

** Why, anything reasonable, my 

j—say a pint of the stuff to- 
morrow at dinner.” 

“ Aweel, aweel, Jacob, that’s fair 
aneuch, as my hand’s in at ony event. 
But, bide ye there, what d’ye mean by 
a sark or twa, canny lad ?” 

Vou. XIV. - 
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them there here; to be 
as I've got under my erm.” 

Exactly, exactly—Let’s see them 
—Eh! twa checks, a red and a blue 
flannel—Forgie us, Jacob! four sarks, 


“Wh 


ce 


Sybre twa acre a a, 
sey, for a single pint o — 

man’s undoubtedly in a vee mob wa’ 
wi’ you, callant, ye're daft—ye suld 
list—na, na, deil a bode o’ yours I'll 
hae,—A pint of. grog, indeed! seven 
piece, a8. my mother used to say, for a 
pint of !—Ha, ha, ha!—saul, I 
wadna do them under twa. days at 
the least.” 


“« Dennis—Dennis Mahony!” bawls 


“ Why, that’s me, sure — 
well and what is’t, my darling?” res 
plied Dennis, rubbing away. . 

“ Why, man, tip us a morsel of your 
soap, there’s a good fellow, for mine is 
completely done.” 

“Oho ! it’sdone, isit? by the powers, . 
boy, that’s another way of the music 
not so unlike my own, in faith.” 

** What ! hast got none?” | 

* Plenty, dear, and royal soap too ?” 
holding up a lump of pi y.—“<B 
the powers, gragh, when Tom Biri 
sung out first about this here washing: 
affair, the devil a single rub of any- 
thing like soap was in Dennis Maho- . 
ny’s possession ; and so he’d the choice 
of nothing at all, at all, for claning his’ 
linens, to be sure, but a rub and a 
mise from his lovely scrub-brush, dear. 
Well, what to do, to be sure, I could-' 
n’t think ; till, at long and last, after 
scratching my beautiful head into hu- 
mour, I y trots aft to the garri- 
son, honey, and comes towney over 


a 


to 

me.—QOch, bad luck to washing, 
Dennis ; fortis something like harlg- 
ss when it’s over.’ Mi Pen - 

y —s a flannel shirt out 
the suds, » dlotid he wedhiing he 
er oA our imperfect descriptiott™ 
with the following cheering sung 
with all that brilliancy of Hourish an ; 
a eee res 
ing jig of Paddy’s — 


‘¢ O never go to your father’s house,” ° 
Ould Murphy used rien 
2 
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“ For everything there is at sixes’ and se- 


vens, 
Case this is the washing-day ; 
Thes i 
ih agen id web 

: and ru away.” 

“ Och renee in angie, “pea cowld and 
sheer hunger, 
« Bad luck to the washing-day ! 
! (Follows a dying howl.) 
Devil fly with the pa teed ” 

In this noisy, yet enliv man- 
ner, were all os so busily employ- 
ed during most part of the night, that 
the returning dawn beheld his Majes- 
’s sloop, the Tottumfog, jogging ea- 
ddy slong like a moving slepcohey at 
Rag-Fair—shirts, frocks, trowsers, 
blankets, and hammocks, in every 
possible variety of repair and colour, 
twittering from every part of her most 


The Man-of-War's-Man. Chap. IX. 


to the breeze. Even 
tain Switchem, when he came on i 


$ are squalling, your mothers. 
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seemed high] tified at the liberal 
manner in which his orders had been 
executed ; and the weather continuing 
steady and agreeable, the remainder of 
the day was employed in giving a tho- 
rough scrubbing and fresh arran 
ment to the movables of both decks. 
This important business having been 
also accomplished, and the lowér deck 
ventilated and allowed to dry, the 
clothes and hammocks were piped 
down and stowed away, the topsails 
fresh reefed, and the vessel made other- 
wise snug for the night—and the watch 
being at last called, our hero and his 
watchimates betook themselves gladly 
to repose, 

S. 





Dear Noatu,—I have a great re- 
both for old Tickler and your- 
self, but now and then you both dis- 
quiet me with little occasional bits of 
lapses into the crying sin of the age— 
humbug ! What could him to 
write, and you sors, that —_ 
critique—if in it worthy 
any such name—upon the penult batch 
Don Juan? The ancient scribe 
must haye read those cantos when he 
wascrop-sick, and had snapped his fid~ 


oesene,, Kon Toust never have read 
them at all. 
_ Call things wicked, base, vile, ob- 


scene, blasphemous; run your tackle to 
its last inch upon these scores; but 


say that they are stupid when. 


are not. I cannot suffer this sort 
‘of cant from yoy. Leave it to Words- 
worth to call Voltaire “‘ a dull scoffer.” 
Leave it to aig f pa Review to talk of 
*« the dotage” of Lord Byron. Depend 
a7 it, your chief claim to merit as a 
has always been your justice to 
IntTetxecr. I cannot bear to see you 
parting with a shred of this high re- 
ion, It was you “ that first prai- 
as he deserved to be prai-. 
sed.” Mr Tickler himself said so in 
his last admirable letter to you. It was 
in your pages that justice was first 
done to Lamb and to i 
est of all, it was through and by you 
that the public opinion was first turned 
in to the poetry of Wordsworth 
himself. —These are things which née. 
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ver can be forgotten ; these are your 
true and your most honourable tri- 
umphs. J)o not, I beseech you, allow 
our claim to this noble distinction to 
called in question. Do not let it be 
said, that even in one instance you 
have suffered any prejudices whatever, 
no matter on what proper feelings they 
may have been bottomed, to interfere 
with your candour as a judge of intel~ 
lectual exertion.—Distinguish as you 
lease: brand with the mark of your 
indignation whatever offends your feéel- 
ings, moral, political, or religious—~ 
but “nothing extenuate.” If you men- 
tion a book at all, say what it really is. 
Blame Don Juan; blame Faublas ; 
blame Candide; but blame them for 
what really is deserving of blame. 
Stick to your own good old rule—abuse 
Wickedness, but acknowledge Wit- 
In regard to such a man as Byron, 
this, it- must be evident, is absolutely 
—that is, if you really wish, 
which you have always said you do, to 
be of any use to him. Good heavens ! 
Do you imagine that people will be- 
lieve three eantos of Dow Juan to be 
unredeemedly and uniformly pytt1, 
merely upon your saying so, without 
proving what you say by quotation? 
No such things need be expected ‘by 
you, North, far less by any-of your 
coadjutors. 
I maintain, and*have always main- 
tained, that Don Juan is, without ex-. 


ception, the first of Lord Byron's, 
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ion. 
dedly original in tof tone, [fcr to 
talk of the tone pry ic 
pegged ge, Bea pe stuff : 


Lord Byron! Stuff! stuff !]—It con- 
tains the finest specimens of serious 
poetry he has ever-written ; and it con- 
tains the finest specimens of ludicrous 
scee that our age has witnessed. 
may have written the stanza 
earlier ; he may have written it more 
carefully, more musically if you wil ; 
but what is he to Byron ? Where is the 
sweep, the pith, the soaring pinion, 
_the Tavish luxury, of genius revelling 
in strength? No, sir; Don Juan, say 
the canting world what it will, is des- 
tined to hold a permanent rank in the 
literature of our coun 
ways be referred to as furnishing the 
most powerful picture of that vein of 
t, (no matter how false and 
-bad,), rw: yor dongnen - great 
_ portion of t. inking people of our 
time. You dnd I denpee lien 
—we do not think so; we appreliend 
that to think so, is to think greenly, 
rashly, and wickedly ; but who can 
deny, that many, many thousands, do 
think so? Who can deny, that that is 
valuable in a certain way which paints 
the ms sna of a large pro- 
portion of the people of any given age 
in the world? Or, who, pa admits 
these things, can. honestly hesitate to 
admit that Don Juan is a great work 
—a work that must last? I cannot. 
And, after all, say the worst of Don 


Juan, that can with fairness be saidof .can, the 
dull work. 


it, what does the thing amount to? 
Is it more obscene than Tom Jones? 
—Is it more blasphemous than Vol- 
taire’s novels ? In point of fact, it is not 
within fifty miles of either of them : 
nity, there is more of 
that in the. pious. Richardson’s pious 
Pamela, than in all the novels ‘and 
poems that have been written since. 
The whole that can with justice be 
‘said of Byron, as to these two great 
charges, is, that he has practised in this 
age something of the licence of the age 
es our oe In _ o he 
acted i amiss. The things 
were ted -tabely can doubt that, 
and we had got rid of them ; and it did 


among thes: sort of people as _ 
ourselves, that Be wvcot knaie cent teed 
It will al-' i 


not become aman of Byron’s genius'to 
try to make his age retrograde in any-- 
thing, least of all in such things as 
and im ntly in 
le By offending the feelings of his 
age, in regard to points of this nature, 
he has undone himself as a 
writer.—I don’t mean to say that he 
has done so for otal ie abet Re- 
pentance forbid! but he has* done 
so most effectually for the t. 
People make €xctises for Fielding 
and Voltaire, because they dori’t know 


in how far thése men may have been 


acted upon by circumstances: but 


people ‘will not make such excuses _ 


for Lord Byron, becausé they know, 
we all Kaow that he was educated 
the 

the same things to be wrong which hi 
neighbours know and feel tobe 50. ie 
therefore, is no longer a popular au- 
thor. But,—and here I come baek to 
my question—Is he no longer a great 
author? Has his genius i 
along with his prudence? Is his as 
youre lagy as well as impure? 

e ceased, inother words, to be By- 
ron, or is he only Byron playing mad 
tricks? 

The latter is my opinion, and I pro- 
pose to convince you, in case you are 


not already of the same mind, ly 3 


ting a few passages from the other t 
cantos that have just appeared—and — 
which I humbly conceive to be the 


very best, in so far as talent is con- ~~ | 


cerned, of all that have as yet come’ 


forth. I desire you'to match me, if you Be 


ings I shall extract from this 
should be glad to kn 
where you can shew me anything bet- 
ter than this. . Read it as I send it to 
ou. I have scored out abundantly, 
ut I have added nothing ; and I acy 
you to say the description is not 
mirable, or to mention anybody, ex- 
cept Byron, who could have penned 
it. , 


“ Suppose him then at Petersburgh sup- 


pose : 
‘That pleasant capital of painted SneWS ; 
Suppose him in an handsome uniform ; 
# scarlet: coat, black facings, a long 
plume, ee ; 
Waving, like sails new shiver’d in a storm, — 
Over a cock’d hat in o crowded togms:, 





* We mention Mr ODouERTY for one.—C. N. 
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tod et ses bright as a Cairn 


Of yellow fiom esrbniss we, may presume,* 
drawn as new 


milk 
O’er = whose symenetry set off the 
3 


“ Suppose him sword by side, and hatin - 


hand, 
Made up by Youth, Fame, and an Ar- 
tailor— 


mand 
stag springs forth, and Nature’s self 
turns paler, 


Seeing how Art can make her work more 


(When she don’t pin men’s limbs in 

like a jailor),— 
gis placed as if upon a pillar! 
Seems Love turn’d a Lieutenant of Ar- 
~ tillery ! ' 


tae 


His side as a small sword, but sharp as- 


ever ; 

His Bow converted into a cocked hat ; 
But stil] so like, that Psyche were more 
clever 

Than some wives (who make blunders 

no less stupid) 

If She had not mistaken him for Cupid, 


“ The courtiers stared, the ladies whis- 
per’d, and 
. The Empress smiled; the reigning fa- 
vourite frown’d— 
I quite forget which of them was in hand 
Just then, as they are rather numerous 
found, 


Who took by turns that difficult command 
Since first ant Majesty was singly 
crown’d 
But. they were ‘mostly nervous six-foot 
fellows, 
All &t to make a Patagonian jealous, 


“ Juan was none of these, but slight and 
slim, 
ing and beardless ; and yet ne’er- 


theless 
There was a something in his tutn of 
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And still more in his eye, which seem’d 

' | to express, 
That though he looked one of the Sera- 


phim, 
There lurk’d a Man beneath the Spi- 
rit’s dress. 
Besides, the Empress sometimes liked a 


boy, 
And had oat buried the fair-faced Lans- 
koi.+ 


“ An English lady ask’d of an Italian, 
What were the actual and official duties 
Of the strange thing, some Women set a 
value on, 
Which hovers oft about some married 


Beauties, 

Call’d ‘ Cavalier Servente ?’ 2 Pygmalion 

Whose statues warm (1 fear, alas! too 

true ’tis) 

Beneath his Art. The dame, press’d to 
disclose them, 

Said‘ Lady, I beseech you to suppose 
them.’ 


And thus I supplicate yeur supposition, 
And mildest, Matron-like imterpreta- 
tion 
Of the Imperial Favourite’s Condition. 
*Twas a high: place, the highest in the 
nation, 

In fact, if not in rank ; and the suspicion 
Of any one’s attaining to his station, 
No doubt gave pain, where each new pair 

of shoulders, 
If rather broad, made stocks rise and their 
holders. 


« Juan, I said, was a most beautedus Boy, 
And had retain’d his beyish look be- 
yond 
The usual hirsute seasons which destroy, 
With beards and whiskers and the like, 
the fond 
Parisian aspect which upset old Troy 
And founded Doctor’s Commons :—I 
have conn’d 
The history of divorces, which, though 
chequer’d, 
Calls Ilion’s the first damages on record. 


“And Catherine, who loved all things 
(save her lord, 
Who was gone to his place) and pase’d 
’ for mueh, 
Admiring those (by dainty dames abhorr’d ) 
Gigantic Geritlemen, yet had a touch 
Of Sentiment; and he She most adored 
Was the lamented Lanskoi, who was 
such 





* We do not pat ballerep anaeting root Leigh sai linat's Bering interpolated Don Juan; yet etndout must, 


—— mention of ee ee 


Sin quien Sn, cant Byron put them in as a quizz upon the Cockney, just to see what he would 
+“ He was the ‘ grande passion’ of the grande Catherine ;—sce her Lives, under the head of ‘ Lan. 
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A lover as had cost her many a tear, 
And yet but made a middling grenadier. 


“ Catherine, I say, was very glad to see 

The handsome herald, on whose plu- 
mage sat 

Victory 5 — pausing as she saw him 


With his dispatch, forgot to brealrthe seal 
“ Then recollecting the whole Empress, 


nor 


Forgetting quite the woman (which 


composed 
At least three parts of this great whole) 
she tore 
The letter open with an air which posed 
The Court, that watch’d each look her 


visage wore, 
Until a royal smile at disclosed 


Fair weather for the day. Though rather 
spacious, 

Her face was noble, her eyes fine, mouth 
gracious. 


ie a= argo or rather joys; the 


Was a ta’en thirty thousand slain. 
Glory and triumph o’er her aspect burst, 
As an East Indian Sunrise on the main. 
These quench’d a moment her Ambition’s 


thirst— 
So Arab Deserts drink in Summer's 
rain: 
In vain !—As fall the dews on quench- 
less sands, 
Blood only serves to wash Ambition’s 
hands ! 


“ Her next amusement was more fanci- 
ful ; 
She smiled at mad Suwarrow’s rhymes, 
who threw 
Into a Russian couplet rather dull 
The whole gazette of thousands whom 
he slew. 
Her third was feminine enough to annul 
The shudder which runs naturally 
R through 
Our veins, sn things call’d Sovereigns 
think it best 
To kill, and Generals turn:it into jest. 


“ The two first feelings ran thejr course 


complete, 
And lighted first her eye and then her 
- mouth: 
The whole court look’d immediately most 
sweet, 
Like flowers well water’d after a long 
drouth :— 
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But when on ‘the Lieutenant at her feet 
Her rg who liked to gaze mid 


youth 
Alensel 96 tnd oven 6 wseeOliguats) 
Glanced mildly, all the world was on the 
watch, 


“ Her Majesty look’d down, the Youth 
look’d up— 
And so they fell in love ;—She with 
his face, 
His grace, | his God-knows-what : for Cu- 


8 cup 
With the first draught intoxicates a. 
pace, 
A quintessential laudanum or * black 


Which makes obe drink t once, with 
out the base 
Expedient of full bumpers ; for the eye 
In love drinks all life’s fountains (save 
tears) dry. 


“ He, on the other hand, ns 
Fell into that no less imperious passion, 
ee et comassortof Thing 


Oui singer, dancer, much ‘in 
Or autches princess, Empress, deigns 


to prove’ 

(Tis Pope’s phrase) a great longing, 
though a rash one, 

For one especial person out of many, : 

ee 
any.” 


The following is part of an <piitnndeh 
to Mr Francisculus Jeffrey, whose pro- 
sing Review of April was a year, his 
Lordship really seems to have been a 
little touched 


“ The lawyer and the critic but behold 
The baser sides of literature and life, 
And cael remains unseen, but much 


By Proce who scour those double vales 
of strife, 
While common men grow ignorantly old, 
The lawyer’s brief is like the surgeon’s 
knife, 


Dissecting the whole inside of a question, 
And with it all the process of digestion. - 


“ A legal broom’s a moral chimney- 
sweeper, ‘ 
And that’s the reason he himself’s so 


dirty ; 
The endless soot* bestows a tint far 
deeper 





@~ « “* Query, suit? Printer’s Devil.” 
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- Than can be hid by altering his shir 
Retains the sable stains of the dark 


creeper, 
At least some twenty-nine do out of 


In all their habits 3—not-so you, I own; 
As Cesar wore his robe you wear your 
gown.” 


’ ‘What ‘is the meaning of the compli- 
ment in the two last of these lines? 
nate Berge his gown as Julius did 
his robe ! The only particular mention 
that I remember ‘of Cesar’s robe is, 
that he used it to cover his fall, In the 
“of old Plutarch, “ they sur- 

Ll him in such a manner, that 
whatever way he turned he saw no- 
thine, bat steel ing in his face, 
et nothi wounds. Like some 
savage beast, attacked by the hunters, 
he found every hand lifted against him. 


Some say he the rest, and con- 
tinued $ ng and crying out, till 
he ived the sword of Brutus ; but 


that then he DREW HIS ROBE OVER HIS 
FACE, AND YIELDED TO HIS FATE.’ — 
(Lancnorne’s Plutarch, vol. v. p. 
362.) ‘What, then, is the meaning of 
Byron? Is it that so long as Jeffrey 
was attacked by ‘‘ the rest of the criti- 
cal hunters,” he continued struggling, 
but that when he saw the sword of the 

Brutus North, Esq., he yield- 
ed to his fate, and drew his gown over 
his face—that is, gave up Blue and 
Yellow, and slunk into the mere Ad- 


yocate! This, certainly, isthe natural 


construction of the passage, and most 
true it certainly is, that, comparing 
very great things to very small ones,— 
® Julius wore his robe, Jeff wears 


‘The following account of Juan’s life 
at Petersburgh, is, I think extremely 
good :— 


“ About this time, as might have been 
Seduced by youth and dangerous ex- 


amples, 
Don Juan grew, I fear, a little dissipated ; 
Which is a sad thing, and not only 
tramples 
On our fresh feclings, but—as being par- 
With all kinds of incorrigible samples 
Of frail humanity—must make us selfish, 
And shut our souls up in us like a shell- 
fish. 


* This we pass over. We will also pass 
‘The usual progress of intrigues between 
13 
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Unequal matches, such as are, alas ! 
A young Lieutenant’s with a not old 
Queen, . 
But one who is not so youthful.as she was 
In all the royalty of sweet seventeen. 
Sovereigns may sway materials, but not 
matter, : 
AND WRINKLES, THE D——D DEMOCRATS, 
WON'T FLATTER. 


“ And Death, the sovereign’s Sovereign, 
though the great 
Gracchus of all mortality, wlio levels, 
With his Agrarian laws, the high estate 
’ Of him who feasts, and fights, and 
roars, and revels, 
To one small grass-grown patch (which 
must await 
Corruption for its crop) with the poor 
devils 
‘Who never liad @ foot of land till now,— 
Death’s a reformer, all men must allow. 


“ He lived (not Death, but Juan) in a 


hurry 
Of ‘waste, ‘and haste, and glare, and 
gloss, and glitter, 
In this gay clime of bear-skins black and 


Whieh (though I hate to say a thing 
that’s bitter) 
Peep out sometimes, when things are in 
a flurry, 
Through all the ‘ purple and fine linen,” 
fitter 
For Babylon’s than Russia’s royal har- 
lot— 
And neutralize her outward shew of Scar- 
let. 


* And this same state we won’t describe : 
we would 
Perhaps from hearsay, or from recol- 
lection ; 
But getting nigh grim Dante’s ‘ obscure 
wood,’ 


tion 

Of human years, that half-way house, that 
rude 

Hut, whence wise travellers drive with 

cireumspection 

Life’s sad post horses o’er the dreary 
frontier 

Of age, and looking back to youth, give 
one tear ;— 


That horrid Equinox, that hateful see- 


“ T won’t describe—that is, if I can help 
Description ; and 1 won’t reflect—that 


is, 2 

If I can stave off thought, which—as a 
whelp 

Clings to its teat—sticks to me through 


the abyss 
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Of this odd labyrinth; or as the kelp — 
Holds by the reek ; or as a lover’s kiss 

Drains its frst draught of lips :——but, as 


I said, 
I won’t philosophize, and will be read. 


“ Juan, instead of courting courts, was 
courted, 
A thing which happens rarely: this 
he owed 
Much to his youth, and much to his re- 
ported 
Valour; much also to the blood he 
shew’'d, 
Like a race-horse; much to each dress 
he 
Which set the beauty off in which he 
glow’d, 
As purple clouds befringe the sun ; but 
most 
He owed to an old woman and his post. 


“ He wrote to Spain :—and all his near 
relations, 
Perceiving he was in a handsome way 
Of getting on himself, and finding stations 
For cousins also, answered the same 


day. ‘s 
Several prepared themselves for emigra- 
tions ; 

And eating ices, were o’erheard to say, 
That with the addition of a slight pelisse, 
Madrid’s and Moscow’s climes were of 

a-piece. . 


“ His Mother, Donna Inez, finding too 
That in the lieu of drawing on his 
banker, 
Where his assets were waxing rather few, 
He had brought his spending to a 
handsome anchor,— 
Replied, “sat che was giv toe see him 


Those pe roe after which wild youth 
will hanker ; 
As the ee e sign of man's being in his 


Is, meting to reduce his past expenses. 


“*¢ She also recommended him to God, 
And no less to, God’s Son, as well as 
Mother, 
Warn’d him against Greek-worship, which 
looks odd 
In Catholic eyes; but told him too to 
smother 
Outward dislike, which don’t look well 
abroad 


Inform’d him that he had a little bro- 
ther 
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Born in a second wedlock ; ‘and ‘abbve - 
All, praised the Reaprees' 8 maternal om 


“* She could not too much give her ap- 


probation 
Untoan Empress, who preferr’d young 
men, 
Whose age, and what was bétter still, 
whose nation 
And climate, stopp'd all-scandal (now 
and then) :— 
At home it might have given her some 
vexation ; 
But where thermometers sunk down 
to ten, ; 
Or five, or one, er zero, she could never 
Believe that virtue thaw’d before the 
river.’ 


“ Oh for a fi power * to chaunt 


Thy praise, Hypocrisy! Oh fora hymn 
Loud as Be Virtues thou dost Joudly 


Not pene ! Oh for trumps of che- 
rubim ! a 
Or the ear-trumpet of my old Aunt, 
baie though her spectacles at last grew 
im, 
Drew quiet consolation through its hint, 
When she no more could read the pious 
print. ” 


What can be better, again, than the 
rapid sketch of the hero’sj from 
Russia to England?—Take spe-~ 


cimen. 
“From Poland they came on through 
Prussia 


Proper, 
And Konigsberg the capital, whose 


vaunt, 
Besides some veins of iron, lead, or cop- 


per. 
Has lately been the great Professor 
Kant. 

Juan, who cared not a tobacco-stopper 
About philosophy, pursued his jaunt 
To Germany, whose somewhat tardy mil- 

lions.» , ‘ 
Have princes who spur more than their 
postilions, 


* And thence through Berlin, Dresden, 
and the like, . 
Until he reach’d the castellated Rhine: 
Ye glorious Gothic scenes! how much 
ye strike 
All fantasies, not even excepting mine ; : 
A grey wall, a green ruin, rusty pike, 
Make my soul pass the equinoctial line 





** A metaphor 
sind Sidney Smith, sitting by a brother 
bour had a twelve-parson power ~ ” of conv 


taken from the ‘forty-horse power’ of a steam-engine. That mad wag, the ; 
clergyman at dinner, observed afterwards that hie dull neigh 
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Between the present and past worlds, and 
hover 


Upon their airy confine, half-seas-over. 
“ But Juan posted on through Manheim, 
Bonn, ¥ 

Which Drachenfels frowns over like a 


spectre 
Of the good feudal times for ever gone, 
On which 1 have not time just now to 
lecture. 
From thence he was drawn onwards to 
Cologne, 

A city which presents to the inspector 
Eleven thousand Maidenheads of bone, 
The greatest number Flesh hath ever 

known.* 


“ From thence to Holland’s Hague and 
Helvoetsl 
That water-land of Dutchmen and of 
Where juniper expresses its best juice, 
The poor man’s sparkling substitute 
for ri 


Senates have condemn’d its 
use— 

But to deny the mob a cordial, which is 
Too often all the clothing, meat, or fuel, 
Good government has left them, seems 

but cruel. 


¢ Hae: he he embark’d, and with a flowing 
Went b bounding for the island of the 
free, 
Towards which the impatient wind blew 
half a gale : 
High dash’d the spray, the bows dipp’d 
in the sea, 
And sea-sick passengers turn’d somewhat 


pale; 
But Juan, season’d, as he well might be 
By former voyages, stood to watch the 
skiffs 


Which pass’d, or catch the first glimpse 
of the cliffs. 


« At length they rose, like a white wall 


along 

“The blue sea’s border; and Don Juan 
felt— 

What even young strangers feel a little 


strong ‘ 
At the first sight of Albion’s chalky 
belt— 
A kind of pride that he should be among 
Those haughty shop-keepers, who 
sternly deait 


atin tase. 
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Their goods and edits out from pole to 
pole, Vine 

And made the very billows pay them toll. 


“ On with the horses! Off to Canter- 
bury! 
Tramp, tramp o’er pebble, and spifish, 
splash, through puddle ; 
Hurrah ! how rane speeds the post so 
. me 
Not like i. Germany, wherein they 
muddle - 
Along the road, as if they went to bury 
Their fare ; and also pause besides, to 
fuddle 
With ‘ schnapps’—sad dogs! whom 
* Hundsfot’ or ‘ Ferflucter’ 
Affect no more than lightning a conduct- 
or.” 


aii this one stanza on the first 

gli impse of Lonpon ! How many hun- 

red times has the thing been tried 
before ? 


“ A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and 
shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a saif 
just skipping 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples peep- 


ing 
On tiptoe through their sea-coal cano- 


PY; 
A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool’s head—and there is London 
Town!” 


My excellent friend, John Bull, 
quotes the following incident on Shoot- 
er’s Hill as bad:—lI, — ef 
herty, quote it as wisi g 
Judge between us ! Lie seesaben ta to be 
a if not altogether, as fine as a 

in the life of Ferdi- 
men Count Fathom—of which it is 
indeed (in so far) a manifest imita- 
tion. I the very commend- 
able; and I think, in short, that the 
little bits I have put in Italics are su- 


perb. 


“ Don Juan had got out on Shooter's 
hill ; 
Sunset the time, the place the same 
declivity 
Which looks along that vale of good and 
ill, 





. ee St Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins were still extant in 1816, and may be so yet as much 


- 





‘OUsienig. a Mahdi. 


_ Where London. streets ferment in fall 


activity ; 
Wiipsesepeiadiindnet un ‘cakes and 


still, 
Except the creak of wheels, which on 
their pivot he 
Hank—eod that bee-like, bubbling, busy 
hum 
Of cities, that boils over with their scum. 


“ I say, Don Juan, wrapt in contempla- 


- tion, ; 
Walk’d on behind his carriage, o’er the 
summit, 
And lost in wonder of so great a nation, 
Gave way to’t, since he could not over- 
come it. 
* And here,’ he cried, * is Freedom’s 
chosen station ; 
Here peals the people’s voice, nor can 
entomb it 
Racks, prisons, inquisitions ; resurrection 
Awaits it, each new meeting or election. 


‘¢ «Here are chaste wives, pure lives; here 


people pay é . 
But what they please; and if that things 
be dear, 


> 
*Tis only that they love to throw away 
Their cash, to shew how much they 
have a-year. 
Here laws are all inviolate ; none lay 
Traps for the traveller; every highway’s 
clear : 
Here—’ he was interrupted by a knife, 
With, ‘ Damn your eyes! your money or 


your life !— 
“ These freeborn sounds proceeded from 


four pads. j 
In ambush laid, who had perceived him 
loiter 


Behind his carriage ; and, like handy lads, 
Had seized the lueky | hour to recon- 


noitre, 
In which the heedless- gentleman who 


gads 
Upon the road, unless he prove a fighter, 
May find himself within that Isle of riches 
Exposed to lose his life as well as breeches. 


* Juan, who did not understand a word 
Of English, save their shibboleth, ‘ God 
damn !” 
And even that he had so rarely heard, 
He sometimes thought ’twas only their 
* Salim,” 
Or ‘ God be with you !’—and ’tis not ab- 
surd 
To think so; for, half English as I am, 
(To my misfortune) never can I say 
I pay Oe them wish ‘ God with you,’ save 


that way j=— 
Vou. XIV. 
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errr yo gras penne 3 
Drew forth a pocket-pistol from his ves- 


ture, 
And"fired it into one assailant’s pud- 
ding— 
Who fell, as rolls an ox o’er in his pas- 


ture, 
And roar’d out, as he writhed his na- 
tive mud in, 
Unto his nearest follower or henchman, 
* Oh Jack! I’m floor’d by that ere bloody 
Frenchman !’ 


« On which Jack and his train set off at 


speed, 
And Juan’s suite, late scatter’d at a 
distance, 
Came up, all marvelling at such a deed, 
And offering, as usual, late assistance. 
Juan, who saw the Moon’s late minion 


As if his veins would out his ex- 


istence, 
Stood calling out for ban -and lint, 
And wish’d he had been less hasty with 
his flint._ 


‘ ¢ Perhaps,’ thought he, ‘ it is the coun- 
try’s wont 
To welcome foreigners in this way: 
now 
I recollect some innkeepers who'don’t 
Differ, except in robbing with a bow, 
In lieu of a bare blade and brazen front. 
But what is to be done? I can’t allow 
The fellow to lie groaning on the road : 
So take him up; I'll help you with the 
load.’ ¢ 


© Bet ee they cela: pertore Uileatinn 
The dying man cried“ Hold I've got 
Oh! Fe} aca We've imiss’d 
en rg 7 

Let me die where I am!" And-ar the 
Of fe shrunk in. he hemes 
The dope full. from his death-uonunds ani he 
His breathy~-he from hi naling throat Sn 
A lc eying ie Sel tat Pond 


ee —— 
Bette on Juan's ft he could not 
20 - 








Exactly why it was before him thrown, 
Nor what the meaning of the man’s 


be farewell. 
Poor Tom was once a kiddy upon town, 
A thorough varmint, and a real swell, 
Full flash, all fancy, until fairly diddled, 
His pockets first, and then his body rid- 
dled. 


“ Don Juan, having done the best he 
at could 

In all the circumstances of the case, 
As soon as * Crowner’s quest’ allowed, 


pursued 
* His travels to the capital apace ;— 
Esteeming it a little hard he should 
: In twelve hours” time, and very little 


space, 
Haye been ebliged to slay a freeborn pa- 
tive 
In self-defence: this made him medita- 
tive. 


“ He from the world hath cut off a great 
Who in his time had made heroic bus- 


tle. 
Who in a row, like Tom, could lead the 
van, 
Booze in the ken, or at the spellken 
hustle ? 
Who queer a flat? Who (spite of Bow- 
_ $treet’s ban) 
On the e toby-spice so flash the 
muzzle 
Who'on @ tors, with black-eyed Sal (his 
blewing) 
So, prime, on swell, 00 musty, and so know- 
ing ? ?* 
“ But Tom’s no more—and so no more 
of Tom. 
Heroes must die ; and by God’s bless- 
ing ‘tis 
Not. long before the most of them go 
« home. 
\ Hail! sees balk Upon thy verge it 


That, Joan's chariot, rolling like a drum 
In — holds the way it can’t well 
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Through Kennington and all ‘the other 
* tons,’ 

Which make us wish ourselves in town at 
once ;— 


* Through Groves, so call’d as being void 
of trees, 
(Like lucus from no light;) through 
prospects named 
Mount Pleasant, as containing nought to 
please, 
Nor much.to climb; through little boxes 
framed 
Of bricks, to let the dust in at your ease, 
With ‘ To be let,’ upon their doors pro- 
claim’d ; 
Through ‘ Rows’ most modestly call’d 
* Paradise,’ ; 
Which Eve might quit without much sa- 
crifice ;— 


“ Throngh coaches, drays, choked turn- 
pikes, and a whirl 
Of wheels, and roar of voices, and con- 
fusion ; 
Here taverns wooing to a pint of ‘ purl,’ 
There mails fast flying off like a delu- 
sion ; 
There barbers’ blocks with periwigs in 
eurl 
In windows ; here the lamplighter’s in- 
fusion 
Slowly distill’d into the glimmering glass, 
(For in those days we had not got to 
;— 
“ Through this, and much, and more, is 
the approach 
Of travellers to mighty Babylon ; 
Whether they come by horse; or chaise, 
or coach, 
With slight exceptions, all: the ways 
seem one. 
I could say. more, but do not choose to 
encroach 
Upon the guide-book’s privilege. 
Sun 


Had set some time, and night was on the 


The 


ridge 
Of twilight, as the party cross’d the 
bridge. 





has rendered it uw: 
by the select mobility and th their patrons. The follow- 
, at least in my a ys: 


On the high toby 
In spite of each 
If. you at the 
‘ou’ll be hi 


translate the above good 


eet naps Clout. 


* Then your hears of will wax gallows haughty, 


Suda susie same 


If be 
corporeal pastor wt master. Seer om 


scomplishmeyic" together with his good humour and 
of Byron’s, not mine.—M. OD.) 


(Observe, 


as.to require a tndeon, I refer him to my old friend and 
y an 


ous sh mistake, 
Snehat het her. Jack may fot ees 


: who, I i still retains the 


athletic.as well as 
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“ That's rather fine, the gentle sownd of Tha- 
ms— 
Who vindicates a moment too his stream— 
Though hardly heard through multifarious 
* damme’s.” 
The lamps of Westminster's more regular 


gleam, 
The’ breadth of pavement, and yon shrine 
where fame is 
A spectral resident—whose pallid beam 
In shape of moonshine hovers o’er the om 
Make this a sacréd part of Albion's I 


What think you of the ensuing mor- 
geau on Life in London ? 


“His morns he pass’d in business—which 
~ Was, like all business, a laborious no- 
ing 
That leads to lassitude, the most infected 
And Centaur Nessus garb of mortal 
clothing, 
And on our sophas makes us lie dejected, 
And talk in tender horrors of our loath- 


ing 
All kinds of toil, save for our country’s 


ay . . 
Which grows no better, though ’tis time 
it should. 





“ His afternoons he pass’d in visits, lun- 
cheons, 
Lounging, and boxing; and the twi- 
light hour 
Inriding round those vegetable puncheons 
Call’d ‘ Parks,’ where there is neither 
fruit nor flower 
Enough to gratify a bee’s slight munch- 


ings ; 
But inn all it is the only ‘ bower,’ 
(In Moore’s phrase) where the fashion- 
able fair 
Can form a slight acquaintance with fresh 
air. 


“ Then dress, then dinner, then awakes 
. the world ! 
Then glare the lamps, then whirl the 
wheels, then roar 
Through street and square fast flashing 
chariots hurl’d 
_ Like harness’d meteors; then along 
the floor 
Chalk mimics painting ; then festoons are 
twirled ; 
Then roll the brazen thunders of the 
door, 
Which opens to the thousand happy few 
An perry Paradise of ‘ Or Molu.” 


« There stands the noble Hostess, nor 
: shall sink 
With the three-thousandth curtsey ; 
there the Waltz, 
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Makes one in love even with its very 
faults. 
Saloon, pweg hall, o’erflow beyond their 
rink, 
And long the latest of arrivals halts, 
*Midst royal dukes and dames condemned 
to climb, ' 
And gain an inch of stairease at‘a time. 


“ Thrice happy he, who, after ‘a survey 
Of the good company, can win a corner, 
A door that’s in, or boudoir out of thé 


way, 
Where he may fix himself like small 
* Jack Horner,’ 
And let the Babel round. run gs it may, 
And = on as a mourner, OF a scor- 


Or an qpiral or @ mere spectator, 
Yawning a little as the night grows later.” 


Or what thinks any one that has 
more nous than Dr Tornhi 5 OF 
this verse on “ the Yourg Noble ” 


“ They are young, but know not youth— 
it is anticipated ; 
agro but wasted, rich without a 





Their ide in a thousand arms is dissi- 
pated ; 
Their cash comes from, their wealth 
goes to a Jew; 
Both senates see their nightly votes par- 
ticipated 
Between the tyrant’s and the tribunes’ 


crew ; 
And having voted, dined, drunk, gamed, 
and whored, 
The family vault receives another lord.” 


Or of this noble burst ? 
“* Where is the world,’ cries Young, ‘at . 
ighty ? Where 
The world in which a man. was born ?’ 
Alas! 
Where is the ‘world of ight years past ? 
> Twas there— “% 
I look for it—'tis gone, a Globe of 
Glass ! 


A silent change dissolves the glitteniig 
mass. 
Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, pa- 
») triots, kings, 


And dandies, all are gone on the wind’s 


wings, 


“Where is Napoleon the Grand? God 
knows : 
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Where Grattan, Curran, Sheridan, all 
Who bound the bar or senate in their 


spell ? 

OE ata Queen, with all her 
woes 

And where the Daughter; whom the 

Isles loved well ? 

Where are those martyred Saints the Five 

per Cents? 

And where—oh where the devil are the 

rents ! 


“ Where is Lord This? And where my 
Lady That ? 
The Honourable Mistresses and Misses? 
Some laid aside like an old Opera hat, 
Married, unmarried, and remarried : 
(this is 
An evolution oft performed of late.) 
Where are the Dublin shouts—and 
ee London hisses ? 
Where are the Grenvilles? Turned as 
usual. Where 
My friends the Whigs? Exactly where 
they were. 


“ Where are the Lady Carolines and Fran- 
cesses ? 
Divorced or doing thereanent. Ye an- 
nals 


Se brilliant, where the list of routes.and 
dances is,— 
Thou Morning Post, sole record of the 
pannels 
Broken in carriages, and all the phanta- 
sies 
Of fashion,—say what streams now fill 
those channels ? 
Some die, some fly, some languish on the 
continent, 
Because the times have hardly Jeft them 
one tenant. . 


“Some who once set their caps at cau- 
tious Dukes, 
Have taken up at length with younger 
brothers : 


ers : 
Some heiresses have bit at sharpers’ 
hooks ; 
Some maids have been made wives, 
some merely mothers ; 
Others have lost their fresh and fairy looks: 
In short, the list of alteration bothers. 
There’s little strange in this, but some- 
thing strange is 
The unusual quickness of these common 
changes, 


“Talk not of seventy years as age; in 
seven 
I have seen more changes, down from 


monarchs to 
The humblest individual under heayen, 
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Than might suffice a moderate century 


through. 
I knew that nought was lasting, but now 
even 


Change grows too changeable, without 
being new: 
NovuGHT’s PERMANENT AMONG THE HU- 
MAN RACE, 
Exckrt THE WHIGS not GETTING INTO 
rs PLACE.” 


Now, my dear North, I sincerely 
hope you will gratify me so far, as to 
put these verses in without curtail- 
ment, and that for three good and suf- 
ficient reasons, viz.— 

Ist, They occur in the original work 
in the midst of so much beastliness, 

filth, outrageous filth, abomina- 
le filth, that it is quite impossible 
they should have been seen by far the 
greater proportion of yourreaders. Don 
Juan is a sealed book to the ladies of 
our time, (to say no more,) and you 
will be doing them a great favour in 
thus affording a few extracts, upon the 
“ Family Bowdler” principle, from a 
work, which, as a whole, they have no 
chance of seeing; or, if they did see 
it, of reading three in it with- 
out blushing to the back-bone. This 
will bé a benefit. 

2dly, Another great benefit will be 

this, that you will, by doing as I sug- 
t, restore the line, which in former 
ys always distinguished you from 
what Plutarch calls, “ the rest of the 
hunters ;” and which I was very sorry to 
see my worthy friend Timothy Tickler, 
of all men in the world, doing his best 
to erase and obliterate, You will shew 
the world that you are still the old 
Christopher—too manly to deny any-~ 
thing that you feel, too just to con- 
found shigdet two questions essen- 
tially separate and distinct—the ques- 
tion of moral tendency, and that of in- 
tellectual power. 
* $dly, By vindicating your charac- 
ter as to this matter, you will give 
stad own voice a chance of being really 
istened to by this singular man when 
you happen to address him in the 
words of admonition. A man like By- 
ron will feel when any one calls him 
a devil for a piece of. blackguardism ; 
but he will only laugh at being called 
a dunce for a piece of brilliancy, even 
by You. That there is a prodigious . 
deal of blackguardism im these three 
cantos, who can deny ? ‘What can be 
more so than to attack THE Kine, as 
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this Lord does, with low, vile, personal 
hood, and expressed i pore 

4 in crawling ma~ 
lice? Nothing, nothing. What can 
be more exquisitely worthy of con- 
tempt than the savage imbecility of 
these eternal tirades against the Duke 
of Wellington? What more pitiable 
than the state of mind that can find 
any gratification in calling such a man 
as Southey by nicknames that one 
would be ashamed of applying to a 
coal-heaver ? What can be so abject 
as this eternal trampling upon the 
dust of Castlereagh ? Shame! shame ! 
shame ! Byron ought to know, that all 
men of all parties (for Cockneys are not 
men, and saloop-parties are not par- 
ties, unite in oe gm these things, 
but especially the first and the last, as 
insults to themselves, and as most mi- 
serable degradations of nim. But he 
ought to be told this in a sensible man- 
ner. He ought not to be treated as if 
he were a driveller, or capable of being 
mistaken for one even for a moment ; 
but he ought to be told D pent dis- 
tinctly, solemnly, and with a total ne- 
gation of all humbug, that he is a 
Writer of extraordinary talents—that 
parti contains oe a an 
ex i poem: that is 
voliunnsiliy ruining both himself and 
his production. 

I observe some of the Monthly idiots 
talk of “‘ Don Juan” as if it were a by- 
job of Lord Byron’s—a thing that he 
just takes up now and then, when he 
is (I must quote their own sweet words) 
“ relaxing from the fatigues of more 
serious literary exertions.” This I look 
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pe see me mae Itisvery 
ikely—indeed I have no doubt of it— 
that a canto of Don Juan costs Lord 
Byron much less trouble than a “ Wer- 
ner” or a “ Cain.” In like manner, I 
daresay, one of Voltaire’s lu 
tragedies cost Voltaire ten times more 
fatigue than ten Zadigs; Taureau 
Blancs, or Princesses of Babylon, 
would have done. In like manner, I 
have no doubt Wordsworth’s “* Con- 
vention of Cintra” pamphlet cost him 
much more trouble than his “ Ruth,” 


or his “ for Brougham Castle,” 
or his “ recoup Welle? In like man- 


a v ot = oe the Monthly 
ist s, Marriages, Births, 
Bankruptcies, Patents, and Promo- 
tions, costs you more trouble than 
the “ ing Article.” But this is 
not the way to judge of these things. 
Almost any one canto of Juan—cer- 
tainly any one - these a 
more poetry and more genius 
three of Byron's recent tragic sthaapa 
have done. The worthy I have been 
dishing probably opines that Lord 
py dashes off a canto of the Don 
a tragedy, just as he himself does 
an article for “‘ My Grandmother,” af- 


ter he has fini his sermon for next 
Sunday. , 

I shall now leave to’** relax 
from the fatigue of this serious liter« 


ary exertion” over a tumbler of 
twist ; and, wishing mine Editor many. 
similar relaxations, remain his most 
humble servant, 

M. ODowerty. 


Kilkenny, Sept. 12. 





POPULAR TALES OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS.” 


Tus publication has much disap- 
pointed us. It will do a great deal 
more harm than good to the popularity 
of German literature here. In general, 
very indifferent pieces are selected, 
while cyte = SS of 
exquisite thi e same ies 
re wr ae Who — rouble him- 
self with doing into English suc - 
fect trash as “ the Sorcerers,” ot tie 
Victim of Priestcaft,” &c. &c. &c. 
while so many dozens of really excel- 
lent little stories of diablerie remain 
untouched—the whole works, to say 
no more, of Herr Hoffman ? 


We would earnestly recommend it 
to our worthy friend Bohte (a most 
spirited and most useful bookseller he 
is,) to have the few good stories in 
this collection cut out, and publish- 
- by themselves in a single vo» 
ume. At present, the proportion of _ 
Balaam is at least three to one, which 
is more than is sufferable even in 
riodicals, to say nothing of a ‘book 
which ought to be, and which might 
so easily be, made a standard one. It 
will cost him the less trouble to do 
this, that, we know not by what acci« 
dent, the best of his stories are also 
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out of sight the best translated. The 
‘Fatal Marksman, the Collier’s Family, 
the Bottle-Imp,* _ the _ 
ber. com i ing, 
Bs spdusertied to be oe ile, a 
out greater rtion of these 
three voles, miserable poaaiies 
even grammarless English, is employ- 
ed in the setting forth of what, even 
in the German, was bad enough in all 

oo (talk 

Nothi ives us more pain - 
Pe nail: matters) than to see a 
really good book ill translated ; and of 
late the English translations from the 
ue prose-writers have been, for 

¢ most part, wretched. ‘ Sintram 
und Seine Gefihrten,” is, in La Motte 
Fouqué’s , one of the finest 
romanices in the world—a thing equal 
to Vathek, and praise could scarcely 

farther. But, in the version pub- 
fished in London a year or two ago, 
{oy Ollier; we think,) it is a per~ 
horror ; and we believe nobody 
has ‘ever read five pages of it on 
end.’ The knowledge of German is 
now so very common an accomplish- 
ment, that such people as Ollier or 
Bolite need not surely be at any loss 
to find out fit hands for any un - 
of this sort. 
? ‘are happy to see Messrs Oliver 
and Boyd announce a forthcoming 
version of Goéthe’s Willelm Meister ; 
this is the true plan. Don’t give us 
any of the minors until the really 
great authors are exhausted. 

A translation of Goéthe’s “ Life 
of Himself” would be - ae 
speculation. To say nothing of the 
great poet himself, ae lights it affords 
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of common German life of all kinds 
would render that book a most accept- 
able present to the English public. It 
would domore to peti yomioety than 
ten new books of travels in Germany, 
written y any Englishman, however 
accomplished. It ought, however, to 
be accompanied with notes. 

We have not seen the translation of 
Cassanova’s Life. Of the extraordinary 
talent shewn in that work there can 
be but one opinion ; but we confess 
we should think it almost impossible 
to make anything of it for the English 
public of this time—it being about 
five hundred times worse than Don 
Juan, both in the article of blasphemy 
and in that of indecency—Five hun- 
dred ?—we should rather say five thou- 
sand. A volume of extracts, however, 
is perhaps all that has been done ; and, 
if so, it may be as-it should be. 

The little book published last win- 
ter,“ German Nursery Tales; with 
etchings by Cruikshank,” was execu- 
ted in a style very superior to that of 
the present work. The translator, 
whoever he be, displayed a great deal 
of tact in transferring these stories with 
so much of their native naiveté ; he 
must be:a very different sort of person 
from those who had the chief concern in 
these ‘‘ PopularTalesand Romances” — 
if indeed the whole fault has not been 
utter laziness and haste, which may 
very probably be the case ; and, if so, 
why, the more shame. Altogether, it 
is by no means a creditable coucern— 
for anybody but the bookseller who 
started the idea, We wish him more 
luck the next time, for he deserves it. 





* An ill-chosen title, by the way, and no version at all, of ‘* Der Galgen mannlein.” 





LONDON ODDITIES AND OUTLINES. 


No. 


Tuts is the season of sleep to Lon- 
don. The Leviathan having spent his 
activity in the months from March to 
July, into utter slumber from 
July till October ; then merely — 
his ears to receive the sounds of the 

ing theatres—finds them drowsy, 

ing to custom, and plunges inte 

a sleep of tenfold profundity, to be 
broken by nothing exciting than 
pa aang pan 
then springs up to life and 

his jaws, with the 

of a giant refreshed, to a grand de- 


pe 
vigour . 


Ill. 

glutition of poetry, personality, criti- 

cism, Doctors’ Commons, Debates, 

Spain, and the slave trade ; till, sur- 
ed with his meal, he lapses again, 

and lays down his enormous head in 

sleep and summer. 

The present dearth of topics is so 
total, that the few talkers who survive 
in town are reduced to the hopeless ne- 
cessity of using a quarrel betweéh the 

rietors of a theatre and their Box- 
a a as a subject for public interest 
—a succedaneum for the natural food 
of conversation, worthy of the ingenuity 


> 
¥ 
* 
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that taught Captain Franklin to make 
a roti out of a pair of shoes, and has 
enriched the culinary world with the 
receipt for Tarpaulin soup and hashed 
pantaloons, ‘The whole affair of the 
theatre, with all its. newspaper corre- 
2 and threatened law, is con- 
nsible into a dozen words. 'The ma- 
nagers had a right to dismiss their ser- 
vant ; and may, if it so please them, 
dismiss every servant within their 
gates: nay, dismiss every tenant of 
their stage nightly and yearly, and, 
“ Thalia ridente,” enact the whole cor- 
poration of players, box-keepers, and 
scene-shifters, m their own persons. 
But this might not be wise, and the 
question with the managers, as with 
other mer, should less turn on the right 
Cipe nisbereasnionGheaetting 
ve car or no 
more has been substantiated,) or if he 
have been in the insolvent prison, it 
ight become a matter of propriety to 
for his substitute. His situation 
is of some importance to the public. An 
insolvent, or even an eccentric Box- 
keeper, might contrive to render a thea- 
tre as un as it could be made 
bya bad company. The minor offi- 
cials can do much in this style. The in- 
solenceand extortion of the pew-openers 
Foe ae er ede pay a ar has 
iven a convert to the hospita- 
lity of the Tabernacle on the opposite 
ide of the way... The sour looks and 
cravi of the familiars who hold 
the door of the Royal Chapel of St 
James's, thin his Majesty’s co 
tion. The hierarchy and Doctor Ireland 


share in mg of many an ex- 
cluded sailor and soldi elaaientehe 
ee in the Abbey ; 
pertness a government 
clerk has sent many an honest squire 
pstcaeee sass 
t, -*- sealiains 
— Mr Canning and the memory 
Pitt. The Covent-Garden Box-keeper 
might contrive to make even his humi- 
lity felt by the world in the shape of 
posers ye a se wen —s 
is be the case, the managers not on 
had: the right, but: lay- under tle ne- 
ity, of issing him. ‘The only 
on worth a moment's canoes is, 
whether their prudence has eX 
actly of the same rank as their power ? 
Whether, when they had determined 
to allow their ore Guaahveren 
not a pure provoking of , tore. 
fer him for three-fourths of it to the 
5 
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late manager, who had nothing to do 
with their measure—who had no‘hos- 
a Seti pia cw a nei- 
compelled nor cajoled into part- 

ing with 4 stiver of his revenue ? ‘Khe - 
managers have actually plunged theme 
selves neck-deep into ts “ great Sere 
bonian bog,” for the trivial saving.of 
L.120 a-year—asum which they.could 
have brought up, in their lowest eco+ 
nomical extremity, by a reduction in 
apneic mene ie aie 
eir stage, or in the denegation of a 
pair of tinsel breeches once @ season to 
that chief of magicians, Farley. They 
Sec enmetthirentooaes to Bran- 
t even to have 

pera aber + If the oldman de- 
serv might he he deserved more, 


They might have reckoned on no long 


demand for their bounty. At seventys 
five, few men draw vill, on i 
But that any unworthy motive actuates 
such men as vere re 
partners—that are tou 
sere a byany 


niary pr 

—— Coming to the conduct.of 
theatre at a period of 

culty, their management, 


shew what they may do when the 

sure of their situation shall have 

ightened. Gentlemen by habit and 
ucation, they have succeeded in at» 

tracting an interest among men of taste 

and consideration, that may be of the 

highest i to their establish- 


ae ayes yl 
9 tying his tongue, is; pay: 
A truce to London, I must set off 


<2 
~~ 
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out of sight the best translated. The 
‘FatalMarksman, the Collier’s Family, 
Sajeen esugeidionlpeperings dow 
ber, are, com i ing, 
as th desertedt be; mage ie 
out greater proportion of these 
three volumes, sietable, bald, and 
even grammarless English, is employ- 
ed in the setting forth of what, even 
in the German, was bad enough in all 
conscience. (talk 

Nothing gives us more pain - 
nae small matters) than to see a 

¥ good book ill translated ; and of 
late the English translations from the 
! prose-writers have been, for 
most part, wretched. ‘“ Sintram 
und Seine Gefahrten,” is, in La Motte 
Fouqué’s , one of the finest 
romances in the world—a thing equal 
to Vathek, and praise could scarcely 
farther. But, in the version pub- 
in-London a year or two ago, 
Ollier; we think,) it is a per-+ 
horror ; and we believe nobody 
d five pages. of it on 
' The knowledge of German is 
so very common an accomplish- 
that such people as Ollier or 
Bolite need not surely be at any loss 
to find out fit hands for any underta~ 
of this sort. 
‘are happy to see Messrs Oliver 
and Boyd announce a forthcoming 
version of Goéthe’s Willelm Meister ; 
this is the true plan. Don’t give us 
any of the minors until the really 
great authors are exhausted. 

A translation of Goéthe’s “‘ Life 
of Himself” would be - Pepa oa 
speculation. To say nothing of the 
great poet himself, he lights it affords 


Popular Tales of the Northern Nations. 


CSept. 
of common German life of all kinds 
would render that book a most accept- 
able present to the English public. It 
would domore to gratify curiosity than 
ten new books of travels in Germany, 
written by any Englishman, however 
accomplished. It ought, however, to 
be accompanied with notes. 

We have not seen the translation of 
Cassanova’s Life. Of the extraordinary 
talent shewn in that work there can 
be but one opinion ; but we confess 
we should think it almost impossible 
to make anything of it for the English 
public of this time—it being about 
five hundred times worse than Don 
Juan, both in the article of blasphemy 
and in that of indecency—Five hun- 
dred ?—we should rather say five thou- 
sand. A volume of extracts, however, 
is perhaps all that has been done ; and, 
if so, it may be as-it should be. 

The little book published last win- 
ter,‘ German Nursery Tales; with 
etchings by Cruikshank,” was execu- 
ted in a style very superior to that of 
the present work. The translator, 
whoever he be, displayed a great deal 
of tact in transferring these stories with 
so much of their native naiveté ; he 
must be a very different sort of person 
from those who had the chief concern in 
these ‘‘ PopularTalesand Romances” — 
if indeed the whole fault has not been 
utter laziness and haste, which may 
very probably be the case; and, if so, 
why, the more shame. Altogether, it 
is by no means a creditable concern— 
for anybody but the bookseller who 
8 the ideas -We wish Aim more 
luck the next time, for he deserves it. 





* An ill-chosen title, by the way, and no version at all, of ‘* Der Galgen mannlein.”” 
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Tuts is the season of sleep to Lon- 
don. The Leviathan having spent his 
activity in the months from March to 
July, into utter slumber from 
July till October ;- then merely —_ 
his ears to receive the sounds of the 

ing theatres—finds them drowsy, 

ing to custom, and plunges inte 

a sleep of tenfold meee 5 to be 
broken by nothing exciting than 
ge iy the Christmas pantomimes. 


Ill. 

glutition of poetry, personality, criti- 

cism, Doctors’ Commons, Debates, 

in, and the slave trade ; till, sur- 
ed with his meal, he lapses again, 
ys down his enormous head in 

sleep and summer. 

T t dearth of topics is so 
total, that the few talkers who survive 
in town are reduced to the hopeless ne- 
cessity of using a quarrel betwee the. 

rietors of a theatre and their Box- 
| ae as a subject for public interest 


and 


the vigour. —a suecedaneum for the natural food 


of conversation, worthy of the ingenuity 





- 1838.) 
that taught Captain Franklin to make 
a roti out of a pair of shoes, and has 
enriched the culinary world with the 
receipt for Tarpaulin soup and hashed 
pantaloons: ‘The whole affair of the 
theatre, with all its: newspaper corre- 
— and threatened law, is con- 
ensible into a dozen words. The ma- 
nagers had a right to dismiss their ser- 
vant ; and may, if it so please them, 
dismiss every servant within their 
: nay, dismiss every tenant of 
their stage nightly and yearly. and, 
“ Thalia ridente,” enact the whole cor- 
poration of players, box-keepers, and 
scene-shifters, m their own persons. 
But this might not be wise, and the 
question with the managers, as with 
other mer, should lessturn on the right 
Seige kelthereemeiondheaiiine 
ve been car or nothi 
more has been substantiated,) or if he 
have been in the insolvent prison, it 
ree a become a matter of propriety to 
for his substitute. His situation 
is of some importance to the public. An 
insolvent, or even an eccentric Box- 
keeper, might contrive to render a thea- 
tre as ur as it could be made 
by a bad company. The minor offi- 
cials can do much in this style. The in- 
solenceand extortion of the pew-openers 
in some of the London churches, has 
driven many a convert to the hospita~ 
lity of the 'Tabernacle.on the opposite 
side of the way... The sour looks and 
cravi of the familiars who hold 
the door of the Royal Chapel of St 
James's, thin his Majesty's co: 
tion. The hierarchy and Doctor Ireland 


prea rs par ays of many an ex- 
cluded sailor and soldier, who semidaho 
have a look at the heroes in the Abbey ; 
and the pertness of a government 
clerk has sent many an honest squire 
back to the fire-side of his fathers, with 
his broad hat, and rapidly radicalizing 
— Mr Canning and the memory 
Pitt. The Covent-Garden Box-keeper 
might contrive te make even his humi- 
lity felt by the world in the shape of 
partiality, or a fluent tongue ; and if 
Cdsitagrthh atin; tis tilighaghte:ace dilly 
had the right, but: lay under tlie ne« 
» of issing him. The only 

on worth a moment's 5 is, 
whether their prudence icone: 
actly of the same rank as their power ? 
Whether, when they had: determined 
pene arsed tet arm beh 
not a pure provoki ' , to re- 
fer him for three-fourths of it to the 

. 5 
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late manager, who had nothing to do 
with their measure—who had no'hos- 
pr rae ar pia vey arog 
compelled nor cajoled into part- 
ing with @ stiveriof his revenue?The - 
managers have actually plunged thems 
selves neck-deep into this “ great Ser+ 
bonian bog,” for the trivial saving.of 
L.120 a-year—asum which they could 
have brought up, in their lowest, ecos 
nomical extremity, by a reduction in 
the expenditure of sand or saw-dust for 
their stage, or in the ion of a 
pair of tinsel breeches onee a season to 
that chief of magicians, Farley. They 
cught tohske tenis peilinn tome 
on at onee. They ought even to have 
itssum. If thie old man de- 
served anything, he deserved. more, 
They might have reckoned on no long 
demand for their bounty. At seventy» 
five, few men draw bills on longevity. 
But that any unworthy motive actuates 
such men as Charles Kemble and his 
partners—that they are touched by amy 
vindictiveness, or mere pecii= 
niary purpose, is al out of the 
— ing to the conduct.of 
the theatre at a period of great diffi- 
culty, their management, | it 
may have been Spe ameapy, cP ons 
stances left as a legacy to their inex» 
perience, has succeeded so far as«to 


A truce to London, I must: set off 
for Dover. 9 A oil te Saal 
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A TRAVELLERS WEEK. 


Rovsep out of a dreary 


to the pier, with the whole clan at my 
, and every eye in the town turn- 

ed: on my flight—reached the shore 
ime enough to see the packet under 

sy sail.—Paid half the fora 
boat to take me five hundred yards, 
and was at last trundled on board un- 
shaved: and half-dréssed, ‘“ unanoint~ 
ed and unaneled,” to cool my poresin 

a raw, foogy breeze. 

The crowded with spruce Lon- 
doners and their /adies, feathered and 
flounced for a water- -——Cha- 

'grined to the soul, and attempting to 
get rid of my discomfort by: contempt 
of the whole set. Took out my pencil, 
and attempted a carica etched 
an alderman and a half-pay officer in 
strong dispute on the National debt— 
fine contrast of figure, pursy pride, 
‘and meagre pertinacity ; fat, con- 
tented ignorance, and ignorance nei 
ther the one nor the other—turtle be- 


Monday—Dover, 


ly not unlike an old woman, after all. 
put the 


* 


Resumed my caricature, and 
Cockney into the group. 


Completely at sea—the Castle sink- 
ing—a breeze—pearly fringe in the” 
surge—groans from below, with fre- 
quent calls for the steward. Deter- 
mined not to be sick. Saw several 
of the dead and wounded brought up 
for fresh air, and several of the living 
suddenly plunged into the cabin.— 
Those detestable steam-vessels roll 
worse than a sailing boat—they bore 
the surge instead of sliding-over it— 
a heavy sea—postponed my caricature 
—dou ay oe a peculiar native 
configuration of stomach, a somethi 
differing from that of a being biewrse 
live on land, as much as webbed feet 
are from human toes, a sort of am~ 
phibious or fishy interior, is not to be 
found on dissection in every ‘“ able 
seaman.” 

Surrounded by sufferers drooping 
over the sides of the vessel like fowls 
in a coop—endeavoured to hum a song 
of Dibdin’s—confounded nonsense, a 
sea song under any circumstances—as 
well dance illes in an hospital— 
dare not look at the deck, nor at the 
sky, nor at the water. Determined to 
go to China by land—more variety of 
scenery; Tartary, the Great Wall, &c. 
—shun Euzines and ians—and 
wait till Wolgas and Dnipers were 
frozen over.—A merciless brute order= 
ed his lunch close at my side—ham, 
brandy, and biscuit—a meal for Alec- 
to, Megera, and Tisiphone—How the 
devil can anybody think of eating or 
enjoyment on board a packet? The 
ship tossing and jumping from side to 
side like an unbroke horse—desperate- 


ly eee ecg grappling 
Cs 


irons—cantharides-soup, 


——_ sight— windmills sprawl- 
ing like gigantic spiders—church- 
spires with saints impaled upon their 
tops—yellow roofs spreading below 
them, ragged and dingy, like a gipsy’s _ 


encampment—all ; e88, 
nvioemaphe ie roped : 

up on ier, intoan 
snthaaies iosimaapabe eh eckeaeian 
prevent intercourse with the native 





a). LY 
Geematiasemintd troncnt 
f of , in ess. an 

Harnett et under the 
i to the Custom-house to be search- 
- ed for lace, veils, ribbons, &c.—A bat- 
_ tle with. a virago to prevent my va- 
i being clawed, away under 


lise from 
: noenaee whole passed deli 
“! party | i- 
berately under the secular arm—every 
cranny of my costume keenly probed 


by a veteran official, who must have 


ed at my: pocket 

was ‘up-to-the Chef de Douane, 

to. ascertain its use—a family arrested 
. for having a pair of salt-spoons in their 
‘Db }@.cever for con- 
_ been seen in Franee,before— rts 

—mineforgotten in my hur- 
ry at Dover—ordered. under surveil- 
lanece+-marched | toa hotel by a gen- 
darme—the crowd, honouring me with 


A Fraveller’ s Weeler 50. 


‘al the 


woman tricks for alluring it—eount- 
ing a t humming some. air 


hackneyed by boarding-schools 
bevel - tne ~" 
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- titles: of the reignin g family at full - every grinning ‘aiid’ grimacing soul of 
length, with their ancestry Fa- them to get rid’ of by a separate dou- 
‘ rdmond—Dragged over its pages— ceur, in eonsequence—sbut thetn ‘all 
wondered what folly could induce’a out at length, and myself in—Ordered 
man of any brains to quit his fireside - a fire; wood ineombustible—laboured 
* for foreign noise, solitude, dirt, and -at the bellows myself for an hour or 
discomfort.—Roused by a thunder of - two, with no other effect than that of 
~ the’ Cathedral bells, followed by all blistering my hands and embittering 
’ the’ minor eloches of the town,—hoped -my remorse at having left the land of 
that there’was a general insurrection, - coal-fires and comfort.—Night—Ask- 
‘ or general conflagration—thrust my ed for a book—But one in the house 
* head out of the window—those cu —The French Calendar !—Wished, 
* easements, that one can starcely open, — in the spirit of vexation and Nero, that 
~ and ean never shut ;—the night bitter - all the copies had: been in that’ one, 
~as'@ blast from an ice-house—a spout that I might have flung it into the 
over'‘my head suddenly let loose, and _ fire. Read it over, notwithstanding, 
- playing wy like a fountain,—adozen through mere weariness—beginning 
ts twinkling down the street— at the endfor the sake of novelty— 
- lamps ina sepulchre— whips cracking, - Poked, blew, and fretted till bed-time. 
- dogs baying, postilions sacre-diewing. —Resolved never to get up again, fill 
His Serene Highness—die Furst—of TI returned to England. Bulls thena- 
- some German village, was‘entering the - tural language of eloquent minds un- 
‘ gates of this fortunate town, and was — der strong circumstances. 
“ eoming to honour this still more for- Wednesday —Woke before dawn— 
‘ tunate hotel with his presence.—I de- Weather decidedly fixed—a July win- 
~termiried to quit my ledgings by day- ter; made up my mind for silence and 
~ break. - sufferance. The market opening with- 
0! Puesday.— Winter in all “its vir- in a yard of my window—a rolling of 
“gim fancies ;” wind, cold, fog, and carts from day-break, ‘succeeded by a 
~ rain—Chained tothe house—A fete— — ual explosion of voices, fierce 
~The bells discharging regular vollies - vith all the barbarous dialects of Nor- 
‘ throughout ot day—All the or mandy. A Basbreton, with the — 
‘ occupied, either in attending his of a king trumpet, opening 
rene Highness, or im looking at those - wailer'iny my an hailing for ome 
~who 0 <r te - tcon- tom. 
sequently “ a eferred”—At t thedayin revolvingfrom win- 
length succeeded in tearing down my - aie window Aboking for the sun 
“ bell-cord—No resource but to roar among clouds thick as “ the blanket 
from the stairs, in the midst of axrush © of the dark ;” playing with a kitten 
of moist, penetrating air, that might that honoured me with a visit; read- 
‘have turneda mill—Fortunateenough, ing the non-entity of a French paper ; 
~ when in the extremity of famine, to practising at push-pin—Invented a 
‘ rouse the attention of one of the sub- new and infallible push. Meastiring 
. ordinate monsters’ of the kitchen, a the dimensions ef the chamber, from 
" fat; foolish scullion,” directly’trans- - side to side, emd to end, circularly, 
' ferred from Mr Shandy’s scullery—  diagonally—with diligent feet—Ta- 
My breakfast administered’ by this - king up the French Calendar ! !—no- 
naked-leeged Hebe, a moving heap‘of - thing new any longer discoverable.— 
- repulsion of every kind.— Ringing a dozen times for the English 
ther thickenin for my papers, letters, &c. ; at last informed 
~ bill—astonished by its exaction—re- - thatit was not post-day. Wentthrough 
solved the sooner to eseape its authors the whole of the wretched resources for 
allied out, plunged, in a state of the aimgeance—abandoned all hope. 
desperation, into the storm that seemed - Saw the market-place even deserted 
~ to’ come from all points of the compass —missed its noise, and wished for ‘its 
‘ at‘onee, a regular typhoon—Succeeded - mob back again. 
- atlength in foreing an entrance intoa —_— Probing cupboard in the room 
- logement meuble, a dreary, disconsolate | —found anold flute—overjeyed—com- 
3 but no other resouree— | menced ager practi é instru- 
/ My conveyed pi ,from ment cracked from stem to stern— 
the avidity of the whole house- - toiled away, however, and completéd 
_ “holdvef«the: hotel to serve me—had ‘ * God save the King,” at the expense 
. 15 ' 
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of nearly, blowing, eut my lungs.— 
Conscious that. this t 
be continued but wi 
sudden death, sat down exhausted— 
fell in my chair—awoke, after a 
long wretched interval, crushed 
and chilled all over—the lamp gone 
out, the, fire out, the waiters 
gone to bed—the principle of life ex- 
tinct around me,—Crept to my couch, 
and shivered into morn. 
Thursday.—A. burst of sunshine. 


All, the world in .the. streets. En- , 


hed in a whirlpool of English— 
a Pl me and ~ linetban it 
was sunshine. A multitude of non- 
descripts, half Bond-Street, and half 
Whitechapel—Mulier formosa su- 


perne in atrum—desinens, &c. flooding . 


every street, and rolling down the re- 
fuse of London, like stream of a 
Cloaca maxima to the sea-shore. 

The Pier! the favourite place, of 
display—a narrow neck of rough stone, 
infested by the low-water smells, frag- 
ments of crabs, cray fish, and usual 
nameless and horrible eruvie of a 
French town. 

The male loungers. affecting the 
eombined air of the East and West 


—the slang of the city with the, 


dress of ;}May Fair., The women, at-, 


tired loose as Venus rising from the; 
waters, and compensating for the dis-., 


play of their persons. by their defor- 
mity. Sick of the sound of the 
English patois,—followed a French 
nymphlike form, in.close conversation 


with an,old Chevalier de St, Louis—. 
spurred into full speed to get a view, 


of her face—walked myself out of 
breath, and succeeded. Saw the jaws 
¢ my. al Buen friend, the Mar- 

ioness of Passetemps, a se; : 
naire, who introduced me. to oe Che. 
valier, her son/ Determined to trust 
the physiognomy of a Frenchwoman’s 
back no more. 

Roused from my contemplations by 
a dash of rain.—The whole prome- 
nade P t to the rout on. the instant, 
French, and Foglah--raming back, 
horse, foot, and artillery, draggled and 
bedevilled, to their lodgings.—Cursed 
LaBelle France, and engaged my place 
in the first steam-packet that was to 
boil away from this land of disappoint- 
ment and.deluge. : 

Friday.—Mail arrived.—A letter 
from.my wife, telling me that London 
was basking in serenity and the per- 


> 


the;certainty of , 


- had caught. the ¢ and that. 
orders. , 


must not return till, farther 


pers engaged ten deep—Lord E,:vead~. 
ing three at. a time—Sir J. with one 
under his arm, and. the, other im, his; 


, paw—Alderman'S. grasping the only ; 


pew: i a pr onitashe . 
stumb rom ‘a to paragraph, 
and at last hitehi a anne on. 
the new loan.—Mixed in.an expectant | 
group.—Bewildered with the jargon 
of coffee-house politicians, all contra-. 
dictory, and common-place—.the ; 
ministry strong—the ministry -weak, 
—Lord Grey retiring to La Teaeas 
under a vow of taciturnity for life—, 
his head already half shaved.—Lord., 
Holland forbidden the use of pen, ink, 
and paper—War certain—war impos- 
sible—Captain Guyon a goose, Cap-, 
tain Guyon a, hero ;—frowned on by; 
Croker, and mp to have gone.to, 
Pan ies gn _ by _— en beth; 
, an afandango at Aim; 
mack nprtiaed so slooth, espa 
ing to the door for fresh air, anda ces-| 
sation of diy noit orft aly 
Still haunted by the echo, and over-) 
hearing: the nonsense, quilted -in suel: 
patches and as No- 
thing more about the King of Spain, 
——A poor devil of a pickpocket d 
about and ducked within) an ,inch,of, 
his life by a rascally mob of—Place+ 
men and Pensioners crying out—Can-. 
dle-ends and cheese-parings, the ruin: 
of official honesty, waeesreegte — 
gone to yinry oe to fight the Fren 
with a dd An as ever was. 
printed by—Murray—thefamilyname — 
of the great Lord Mansfield, and—~ 
The man with the nose, who broods 
somewhere about—Ha’ » & fax 
vonwite, hemmt oh the. rhyme+ 
sters—Petty larceny rogues, stealing 
lines from quien, and hazarding 
their—Sheep’s brains, ten ds of 
fat each, fit to be swallowed—only by 
a Hottentot—Embassador to the Pope; 
as great a eg Lap a 
science against his place.— 
fight whatever, after all! a miscrable 





peer efroagheinespert 
‘at ‘any- 

— rhe Bibi Daed “with 

"most “m t old wigs, 


pee | A= ese pane with varnish, and 
vamping ; no in 
their eeuiatensiices, nor—Anywhere 
else, the absurdity might have passed ;~ 
but to burst out with a song of: that 
a be ae of London’s table, 
ve as—George 
Millar, an Jack Bannis- 
ter, and Monsieur Alexandre, dressed ° 
up as dowagers in—The Queen’ 8 busi-’ 
iaplay of Eine h Shebybenl, Minds ros 
ness, aad gallibility, since the—Birth 
of sm = Incubus generated 
ina garret, and then transmit- 
ted at the—Instigation of the devil, 
before without having the fear of God 
The Edinburgh’ Review, a 
i , and no~ 
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‘ee : 


sung out of tune 
cants at the—Irish Viceregal dinner, 
a formal affair, in which etiquette sup- 
plied the place of hospi itality, aud At- 
torney-Generals and Court-Chaplains, 
are reckoned for gentlemen with other 
—Curiosities toonumerous to mention ; 
all for sale without reserve—A portrait 
of the -Vice-Chanéellor, as a New- 
market joekey at full speed-—The Mas- 
ter of the nye fra on his back, and 
making his fast asleep—A din- 
ner at Brookes’ a close representation 
of the—Beggars’ Opera, a mischievous 
— of impudence, insolence, and 
, triumphant—Law, a name 
pete y 


unsuited to the authors of 

Acts, and similar anomalies 

of the’ h human—Calves’ head hashes, 
bon are carried: about ered y ae 
u ‘ous con Cc 
aud tents law of nature, which or- 
dained that ‘all the species should run 


on four paws at—Madame Catalani, 
more tempting than ever, fat, fair, and 


‘ forty ; her countenance noble, her 


der the head of—Gifford, 
€o., a firm, parinuen fay 
team asses’ from. Mount Jura to— 
Mount Charles, a showy 


tion require a 
And the Duchess of R——-d—deeided- 
y the most rye? Be at Almack’ K's, 
brilliant, blooming—Maidén- 

of the largest dimensions, that’ eve 
turn the—Peristalticregion of—Alder- 


shel pirect of distinction at this mo- 
Lo ee meamelnte an secee al me per- 
petual— on English 

the connubial—Tie of Lord Blleabo- 
rough’s cravat s—Phenomenon of the 


cnything but-—Lord and unequalled 
Peneilanrewhie: 
Selyyvemarkhde' fe ens of 
red hair turned blue by t e-use of the 
Macassar oil and—Bishop Magee’s 


Baer 


' Wynne; 


voice delicious as the pipe of—Charles 
tail on the. 
tion, for the good of—Himeelf and fa 
mily, just arrived in Downing Street, 
after a long tour on— Welsh goats fol~ 
lowed a mob with: leeks in their 
hats, and their hands full of—India 
bonds never fallen so low before: in 
—Whitehall market—a show of deci- 
~~ on the best fed carcases ever—Kill- 
ed by Napoleen in his numerous bat- 
tles with the—Cabinet Council, dis- 
tracted by—Variety of foreign tunes— 
Spanish marches—Turkish retreats— 
Russian sterm-hymns—French . and 
German ‘ snuffs—confounded things 
that make an honest'man’s head aehe, 
—Give me Irish Blackguard, alias 
Prince’s Mixture, sprinkled over with 
a little—Harvey sauce, and be hang- 
ed ‘to it—Essence ef fungus and earths. 
worms, duckweed and dandelions, pes- 
tilent as of the Neweastle 
Patriot, a of radical—Gin 
and: ditch-water, drinkable by none 
but ians of the lowest brutality, as 
besotted and riotous as—The Hatton- 
Garden Orator, or the—Reverend Wil- 
liam Bengo Collyer, the Duke-of'Sus- 
Fog yam juncta in wno.— 
piety armacy—Tiapos~ 





4 Canadlictie Fotki bO solo. 


nus, the only absentee of the family— 
‘The deor burst back, to let out a faint- 
ing lady followed by a stream of heat- 
ed, feverish, human vapour, deadly as 
the Simoon. , 

Avbattle, to succeed to her place— 


my efforts crowned by conquest, and; 


the loss.of half my coat—Fairly seated 
—-Black-hole of Caleutta—play, Mac- 
beth, Frenehified by Ducis, and play- 
ed, comme il plaisait a la Vierge—He- 


rod out-heroded—Maebeth murder-; 


fei tally 


She Horo of last 


rubber—history of the morni 


sat 


can-—Banque doubling the old king; ed 


and. Lady Macbeth ,bewitching us as 
Hecate.—Song, scenery, and acting, 


worthy of - other, and of an —o 


lish barn——the company a 


the malefactors of Sadlers’ ‘Wells and down 
the catastrophe, —Resolved never conan | 


t the experiment, quamdiu viz-. 
wre a 


Saturday:—Startled by. the roar of. weed, 


cannon—another fete, the St Leuis— 
the whole population in a bustle, sing- 
scampering, and screaming, 


rums in ey, marter. rattling, to. 
Kt-laco—ster 


against. ev. aperture—Al/ in 

pe ieee fs af ears still unplug. 
The ith thund. 

air ringing wi a new thunder 

oft a sane gg civic 


Set with the Inne af tation lik 


pe pentiireyyc os Symuaiarhaat 
and. went to obtain. my, — 
E soul a’ 


in an. evil. hour. to, take.a i 


ticket for the ball, under mpOUs PrO- 
mises that it was to: be. ul- 


tra.of taste, novelty, an 


say ee Francais, 


™ # 
s 


Sanna - 


ng. ' 
) e 1 
emer a tie 


oo 
—Mmutual and solemn. Yonge, 


su aupeel to the by 


cig ba a 





yo 


~ -eels a hundred feet 
th, sharks, 


in his fishy face at my elbow— - 
meat Tuy will unmede—: 


| of a’ Coroner’s inquest—Cla~ 
ea, ae 
“Tost on the shore on the back of a 


A remote view of a few strag- 
glers that looked like pilots 
ting on a wreck—The sea following 
from rock to rock, staunch as a blood- 
. hound. 


“Searching formy clothes—my whole 
wardrobe hopelessly missin — 
bly stolen—Ponderiug on tt on the pleasant 
poms 7 of making my entry into 

@ negro, or a plucked 
foul Tide rushing on, with a hide- 
age st of od wind—Rocks 
e er the ascent, scarp- 
ae CS adiealas as a wall. 

A gleam of joy at seeing my coat 
scooped out of the crevice of the rock 
where I had ‘left it, as I ignorant] 

t, above the reach of ocean, 
jy towards me—Grasped it like 
friend—fiung it over my shoul- 
ders, and made my escape—My breech- 
es, shoes, watch, and , of course, 


lft tbe Babe for on the fall of the 


Rapid movement towards home—in 
the midst of the titter of girls, and the 
pr > nai ra fecha other “ Dii 
majorum gentium,” vehement against 
what they looked ‘on as my voluntary 


AsI the pal hotel, betted 
on winot of pick cemeie pe ee 
ou a i hat T a 


the door of my lodging. 
to-death-sick-dirty, and 
ber ce Boat myself into my 
bed, and in my sleep the 
whole of the day. 

Pls ‘by my landlady, who had 
ticket for the on my ta- 
lend that it was midnight, 
Saeed wacom 
gry at being distur afraid to 

wadiainten work of my veealagth—- 
pondered—cast my eyes on a sew wii 
sent home that'evening by the “ Tail- 
_ , magnifique,” of the world 
t to go to the ball, 
last opportunity of 
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seeing the true glory of France.— 
Rs <a SRC feverish, and : 
spiritless.—Ought to go to the ball to 
revive my spirits, and shew the fools - 
and puppies of the plaee, that I was nei- 


_ther mad nor merry in my morning's » 


promenade.—Sprang out of bed. 
os the ball-room door, met half the 
y coming out—Had to force 
the breach ey a host of insolents, 
in pa shape of. footmen, gensdarmes, 
police-officers, and mendicants. 

Breasted my way up stairs through 
a descending current of bonnetted, 
shawled, surtouted, swaddled, nonde- 
scri t figures, that had once been qua- 
drillers, card-players, pretty women, 
and ‘prettier men. 

My entrance made good at last, the» 
company reduced to a scattering of a 
couple of dozens, unhappy reliques of 
the rout, uncouthly toiling down a: 
dance, or loitering along the benches, 
yawning at each other, in pale de- 
spondency ; the gentlemen drained to 
the last civil speech, and the ladies con- 
suming the dregs of the orgeat and le- 
monade.—E ver soul English, brouzed 
up in turbans that might have fright- 
ened the Grand Turk ; bedizened in 
tawdry costumes, imported along with 
themselves, and made more burlesque 
by an attempt to ingraft them with 
French alterations. The young wo- 
men universally lath, plaster, and 
chalk ; the old ones, London porter, 
and prize-beef,—absolute Bluebeards. 

Tottered home.—My landlady fast 
asleep ;—and wom the usual ex- 

ts of b ng @ pane in her 

-chamber—tearing out her bell by 
the roots—Hallooing till I wa¥ hoarse 
—Every soul in the street poking their 
night-caps out ef the windows, and 
reviling the coquin Anglais—Landlady 
still unshaken 

Taken up by the gensdarmes for dlis-. 
turbing the neighbourhood, amid sur- 
rounding cries of “‘ Eh,ah! Bah, hah!” 
“ Sacre!” * Bien fait, honhomme.” 
Au cachot /—A sudden population of 
thieves and filles de nuit starting, as if 
out of the ground, to attend me to the 
door of my new lodging.— Locked into 
the cachot for. the night. 

Sunday.—In THE Cacnot.—The 
sous-prefect having gone to his Think 
seat—Unspeakable vexation—Thi 
ing of liberty, and Englanu. 

Monday.—The affair explained — 
Let loose—bounded like a lunatic 
home-—Flung my trunk upon the neck 
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‘ of the first E-met, and hurried 
_down to pay or steam-boat.—Boat to 
move in a quarter of an hour ; -felt for 
“my  watch—clean gone.—A family- 
‘repeater that I w not have lost 
the whole of Dieppe. pan 
' my vexation, called the town a nest of 
thieves and knaves. ~ 
Called upon bya Frenchman at my 


side for an explanation of my words— 
Tried it—He could not comprehend 
my French—Gallic ass—A mob ga- 
thered—Cards given—to meet in half 
an hour.—The steam-beat under way, 
I remaining to be stabbed or shot— 
. My baggage on board / 

The challenge getting wind.—Bored 
with inquiries and observations—how 
it happened ?—who it was ?—whether 
“with sword or pistol >—whether on 
the cliffs or in the coffee-room ?—a 
~ promise that whatever might happen, 
my remains should be taken care of.— 
Congratulations on the extinction ef 
the Droit d’ Aubaine, &c. 


-A Traveller's Week. 





i, Went to the ground.—No ote 
neighibonthend Dad my cotati time. , 


Bvt that i 
ved up by a face th 

zed—m challe 

waiter a tet sneer on on the payee s 
countenanee, nad None em 
street—Indignantly my “Timer 
untouched, and walked down. to 


dhe pei of the 
open boat at ten times the price of 
et. 

Pall night at sea—Heavy swell— 
Not knowing where we were— 
Azores, the Bay id heed or Brighton 
maen mutinous, a ape despairing, 

Picked up by a nape ig i 
Dieppe, with a promise of 
ne into the first 





Havrey drivelled away on toa good, 
dull, old age, like most annuitants ; 
and his death, which could not be 
looked on by anybody as a national ca- 
lamity, must have been most agreeable 
to Mr Colburn. ‘That distinguished red 
bibliopole, we believe, paid the ancient 

- gentleman some hundreds per annum, 
on condition of receiving his yrs 
Memoirs, to be published on his de- 
cease. Year after year did the memo- 
- rialist tenaciously cling to life, as if 
through mere whe but we have now 
to congratulate Mr Colburn on his re- 
lease front the defunct,and to wish him 

" & good: bargain of those posthumous si 
square yards of autobiography. He is 
a spirited publisher, and annually gives 

us many excellent and amusing things ; 

and it pleases us beyond measure to 
see the two huge mill-stones taken from 
off his neck at last. They were more 

than enough to havedrowned many “a 

strong swimmer in his agony ;” but 

they met with an unimmergible ‘buoy- 
ancy in this.case, and the worthy pu’ 
lisher reached the bank in safety. 
William Hayley was, re all ri- 
valry, the most driveller 
of his‘age. Devoted to literature up- 
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-odour with the gentlemen 
riodical 


wards of threeseore yeare—constantly 
reading or writing, or 
reading and writing — rth 
Snes fame, not wi a sort of 
ow no ol Ce 
his own pve ny remy by op 
extensive circle of personal 
ted by the Blues, and - 
—_ tee certainly rather a 
never once, on: 
cceada Wiieconey gros coset 





one original idea, or the semblance of: _ me 


prs bapa Meer a 
moment ‘into. his: dreads! He: 


Eastham, yet, in ann truth, the finest 
spirits of aneient and modern: times 
were little better than mere 


like himself ; ae 


ca’ of 

Shaeeetnoss 
aga author, but either to 
ERE moras 
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Jil eathout any-iiental labour.at. all,. no 
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\Hayley’s: Memoirs. [Sept. 
wor ne oo account of its ‘famous year 45—and his fatlier raised 
‘ , Orsome | “cee oy) ‘a company of volunteers, called the 


of his own'thought. H 
‘the most nerveless of all our English 
‘writers: Although a man (of an’ ex- 
‘temper; ‘he “had not: ‘the 
of satire. -No'sooner 
gt ee his friends, than he gave 
for a comfortable dimer—saw 
os eae 
evening in writing an or epitaph 
ec mearte er octet 


that he did not 


HL 


“London ’ been destroyed utterly by fire 
‘oF earthquake, he would have been at 
‘his bics, and out with an Epis- 
‘tle to L fvers * on -his 
His elegies, epitaphs, ama- 
bo omehenpepepper te 
«pro. 
ID y*kadby the alteration of eéey 


fem words here and there, be convért- 


ed into each other sometimes with ma- 

There is a charade 

Dang ern de 

are positive we once read on@ 

stone in a eS 

. ()ditseems.as if Mr Hayley had’ been 

careful to ‘preserve one temperature in 

his library, and that he always compo- 

sed in a state of much bodily comfort. 
mind has little or no part in. the 

ory weno 


esate ci ofthe 


Or essay, we exclaim, * 


ing the school wi 





‘doubt conduced tothe longevity of Mr 
‘Colburn’s annuitant. However, the 
faost judicious rules for attaining ex- 
treme.old age, can only carry a man a 
certain length. Even Hayley is dead 
at last; and a prodigious power of scrib- 
-ble.is:no more. 

oMr: favours oe a short 





aulraaes waldren enshen as 
to make ‘any observations. t might 
obe upon. Of his infaney, he 


this:—“ He happéned to ar- 
rive in the world wHEN THE CITY 
THAT GAVE HiM BinTH Was fall of 


terror and perturbation. It was.in the 


‘invasion on the 


_ nal nurses, the person 
had ~oecasion was so deficient in the vital 


‘Chichester Blues:”——-Mrs Hayley, ‘no 
way alarmed by the threats of'a French 
the Sussex coast, refused 
to-be taken to Portsmouth, and mag- 
nanimously produced our ban tling bard 
in his “ native city.” Captain H., 


however, unwilling to destroy the 
~beauty of his lady’s bosom, which we 


are assured he greatly admired, enga- 


- ged a wet'nurse ; but, thiserabile dicts ! 


“by a fraud not uncommon among ve- 
procured on this 


treasure in which she had pretended to 


‘abound, that her charge was’ nearly 
vetarved to death before the source’of 


his‘decline was discovered.” The anec- 
dote is mentioned, as it may serve''to 


‘enforce the eloquent admonitions which 
' Rawwbsnisond M 

~the Italian poem of'Tansillo, have given 
“€o young mothers ; and becauseit is also 


r Roscoe, in translating 


remarkable, “as the first of many hair- 
breadth escapes of life to which the in- 


~ fant W illiam was destined in his mor- 


‘tal career.” 
Captain aves caught a cold on a 
poe ifm which settled on his lungs, 
and carried him off prematurely 5 and 
so much’ for one whom our bard ‘calls 
‘¢ the. first of the Hayleys.” His ear- 
liest school was a school of young ladies 
in Chichester; and ‘‘ he often related 
pleasure, that he received from 
‘the youngest of the three, a bright sil- 
vet penny, as a reward of reading well ; 
and it is a fact, that, in his 





; t nes a recent cliton — 
Triumphs of Temper, printed at - 
- chester, as Coanent of his gratitude 
and. towards the venerable 
teacher of his infancy.” Soom-after- 
- wards he was removed to an academy 
at Kingston, where he had nearly kiek- 
ed the et, and escaped with a shat- 
tered constitiition, and, as it wonld 
seeem, a debilitated intellect. He te- 
covered, he says, from both ; and be- 
fore going to aye me hada private eer 


at. Teddington. abi witha 


divine once amused a8 wi of 
- Epsom Races through his 
once displayed to him the eaietipet 


-blood. ina ftog,”)..At twelve: years of 
a ee he is sent to Eton, and such 


that hie plans an 
pte ig perp satirical poem, in 
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nt 


fe 


Ww. was inserted in the Cam- 
Collection, and also in the Gen- 
So much for the 
cy, and boyhood, of Wil- 


tered himself of Trinity- 
bridge; where he resided 
constantly for three years. “In 
two lecturers in Trinity-Hall, 


to inspire awe or 
. e quo lectured in 
e other in Longinus.” 
udents of Trinity-Hall, un- 
devoting themselves to 
il law, ate exempted from the 
exercises of the HG » and 
college without takin 
never sprees asa diss 
schools, but he often fre- 
as a favourite amuse- 
e had great pleasure in 
e Latin language eloquently 
two moderators of his time, 
John Jebb and Richard Watson.”— 
And so finished his university educa- 
tion 


j 


tleman’s Magazine. 
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= to the windows of the young poet's 
brary, on the first floor, a pleasing ap- 
pearance of verdure and retirement, as 
the house was lofty and commodious.” 
He then makes a trip to Edinburgh, 
and studies fencing, ip, and 
mathematics, in Auld Reekie ; for the 
Modern Athens was at that time but 
a small concern. He sees‘Dr Robert- 
son, Dr Cullen, Angelo, the Falls of 
the Clyde, and enjoys the humours of 

Berwick smack—And of Scotland 


ticed; during a visit of several months. 
We had forgot to meérition, that, be- 
fore going to Cambridge, the “ Poet 
of Sussex : had fallen” ee oe 
irl named Fanny Page. They 
" betrothed, and 


| eg 


aitees iA 


§ 


FREE 


u 


i 


Be 


of your own conduct, if, 
made this delicate an 
ture your wife, you 
sink into her mother’s 
disorder ?’—* My dear 


fervent lover repli 


you - 
that case, I shall bless my God ‘0 
ed oer . sufficient to 

e myse: legal guardian of the 
most amiable and most pitiable woman 
on earth.’” It will be seen afterwards 
how the selfish and heartless versifier ~ 
adhered to his virtuous resolutions. 
** He speedil 
Deanery at Chichester, where they 
were both received as most welcome 
guests ; and on the 23d October, 1769, 
the lovers were married in the Cathe- 


dral by the Bi t prelate, Sir 
Wiliam Ashburn, bad «role and 

ocution ase suited to sacred 
language. The poet ivy aid ohm, 
with great vie close of the 
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ceremony, cot Se aey se 
ease, 'my hot, to hear any part the 
Prayer Book read by your lordship.’ 
To which compliment he oddly an- 
swered, ‘ This is the worst service in 
the church.’ He meant the worst for 
recital ; but his conjugal vexationsgave 
to his all the poignancy of an 
am > 


ibiguous expression. 
~ © The Poet” goes to London with 
his young wife, and “‘ determines to 
apply himself chiefly to dramatic com- 
position.” He waits upon Garrick with 
a traged ,» entitled the ‘‘ Afflicted Fa~ 
ther ;” and an amusing enough account 
is given of the manager sefforts togetrid 
of the trash. “The manager assumed a 
face in which politeness vainly endea- 
voured to disguise his perplexity ; and, 
with much embarrassment, he said, 
* Why, faith, I have not been able to 
fix a day. Lhave been reconsidering 
the y—it is most elegantly writ- 
ten—it is a charming composition to 
recite to a small -ircle—but I am afraid 
it is not calculated for stage effect. 
However, it shall certainly be played, 
if you desire it.’—‘O no! by no means, 
y said the poet, with su 
indignation at the duplicity of the ma- 
nager ; ‘I shall instantly put it into 
my pocket ; and I am very sorry, sir, 
that it has given you so much trouble.’ 


Garrick burst again into a profusion of 
new civilities, and offers of the kindest 
offices upon any future occasion. 
Garrick seemed desirous of sooth- 
the spirit of the poet by personal 

o 


; and the first hopes of this tra- 
‘guily thas ended in a force of adule- 


tion. It was a bitter disappointment 
to lose the fair p t of seeing a fae 
te drama well played; but the 
prtification was felt much more se~ 
erely by the wife and mother of the 
, “ible buble ra h trged ay 
jection of the 
Garrick, ios post had felt a ttle 
ike Ariosto, when scolded by his fa- 
ther, and instead of lamenting his own 
defects, he was struck with the idea, 
~— a comic scene he rage make 
portant personage who was 
giving him a lecture. Indeed, a dis- 
appointed poet, with his deluded and 
angty friend, and a shuffling ma- 
, and the manager's meddling 
afforded ample materials for a 
comedy. But although the laughable 
group struck the fancy of Hayley in 
that point of view, he wrote nothi 
‘on the occasion, but employed his vi- 
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vacity in soothing and cheering the 
1 oer raed irrita neh of his riersg 
whose indignation hig y 
excited against Mrs Garrick, as the 
manager ‘ incautiously betrayed 
what ought to have been a secret of his | 
wife, and was weak enough to say, 
that she thought the tragedy not pathe- 
tic. This appeared such an insult a- 
gainst the talents of her husband, as 
the feeling Eliza found it hardly pos- 
sible to forgive ; but a vexation of a 
more serious and im nt nature soon 
ee the thoughts, and most grie- 
vously agitated the tender nerves, of 
that most pitiable sufferer. She was 
overwhelmed by a sudden ae 
that her father, though in good health, 
had ceased to be Dean of Chichester ! 
The Dean had been prevailed upon to 
resign (rather in a dishonest way, we 
think) by his son-in-law ; and the sur- 
prise wounded the too vulnerable Eliza 
so deeply, that she passed the three first 
nights, after the intelligence had reach- 
ed her, in tears, incessant tears! Her 
husband, though he felt also much in- 
dignation against the secrecy of the 
transaction, endeavoured to tranquil. 
lize her spirits; and their exceliat 
friend Mr Steele contributed much to 
this desirable effect, by some kind, ju- 
dicious, and admirable letters.” —Soon 
after the worthy ex-Dean died, and 
Hayley returned to his tragedies. 

The “ Syrian Queen,” however, met 
with no better reception from Colman 
than the “ Afflicted Father” from Gar- 
rick, and the Poet of Sussex was once 
more on a bed of nettles. ‘‘ Feeling 
some degree of indignation that the 
doors of both theatres seemed to be 
shut against him, and persuaded by 
his own sensations that fe had a con- 
siderable portion of poetic fire in his 
mind, he resolved to display it in a 
composition not subject to the caprice 
of managers, yet more arduous in its 
execution—in short, he intended to 
begin an Epic Poem.” He intended 
that his t should be “ a national 
work ;” his passion for freedom 
led him to choose for his heroes the 
Barons, and their venerable director 
the Archbishop Langton, “‘ who, bya 
happy union of valour and wisdom, 
ont ished the t charter.” But-he 

fell through his pic, and England Yost 
a “national work,” by the Poet of 


Sussex. He, however, presented his 
with a poetical Epistle ‘‘ to 
and elegant Stanislaus, King 


count 
the mi 
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of Poland,” and an ‘ Ode to befriend 
the society of decayed musicians.” The 
Ode, we are told, was “‘ written in the 

i of Dandelion, near Mar- 
gate, which has since been converted 
into a scene of public entertainment.” 

About this time, he made one of a 
party of pleasure, to visit the ship that 
carried Cooke; and “ he had 
found a bitter easterly wind blowin 
full on his face; but as his eyes h 
ever been remarkably strong, and had 
never suffered in any manuer from long 
exertion in miniature painting, or in 
nightly reading, he was not aware how 
doubly they might suffer from that in- 
sidious enemy to organs so delicate, 
the east wind!” We accordingly have 
several about his “ ocular suf- 
ferings.” In the vicinity of Lyme, he 
meets with a boy of some distinction. 
“* The youngest, afterwards the great 
William Pitt, was now a wonderful 
boy of 14, who eclipsed his brother in 
conversation, and endeared himself 
not a little to the Poet, by adwiring a 
favourite horse which he then rode, of 
pr are excellence,” &c. “ Hayley often 
reflected on the singular pleasure he 
had derived from his young acquaint- 
ance, regretting, however, that his 
own poetical reserve had prevented him 
imparting to the wonderful youth the 


epic poem he had begun on the liberty 


of the country.” 

a yon | now quitted London for 
good and all, and settled himself at 
his villa at Eastham. His mother 
died about this time, and he seized the 
opportunity of constructing two epi- 
taphs, one in English verse, and the 
oer in Latin prose. For a year or 
two (or to 1777-8) he visits and ver- 
sifies away as usual, and doctors his 
eyes, still weak and inflamed. He 
next attempted Harris the manager, 
but he too rejected the offered play of 
the “ Viceroy.” Hedid from page 170 
to 209, in a disturbed and fever- 
ish 3; but we think he informs us 
that he wrote an E to Howard, 
another to Gibbon, on His- 
tory, and the Triumphs of Temper, 
by the end of the year 1780. 

But now comes matter of a somie- 
what graver cast ; and we shall let Mr 
Hayley speak for himself.—‘ Perhaps 
no man, on the point of removing from 
him a wife, with whom he felt it im- 
possible to live, ever shewed more ten- 
der or more sincere anxiety to promote 
her ease, comfort, and welfare, to the 
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. think, bis own cold; concei 
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utmost of his power, than Hayley ma- 
ee enng conducting all this painful. 


“ What he felt, and what his coun- 
tenance proved him to have felt on the 
occasion, may be conjectured from some 
striking expressions of his intellectual 
and afiictionate valet, Harry, which 
shall be reserved for the closing words 
of this chapter. 

** The Poet, after receiving his Eli- 
za in London, and remaining re 
with her a week, escorted her, on the 
27th of April, to the house of their 
benevolent friend, Mrs Beridge, in 
Derby. He remained in that town.a 
few days, to provide its new inhabit- 
ant with a residence to her liking.— 
After bidding her adieu with much 
tenderness and anguish of heart, he 
threw himself into a post-chaise with 
his attendant Harry, who exclaimed to 
his master, as soon as they were off 
the stones: ‘ I thank > sir, 
are now got safe out of that town, for 
I have for many hours been afraid, 
that I should see you drop down dead 
in the midst of it.’ ” 

Now, what have we to do with Hay- 
ley’s domestic concerns, it may _ 
haps be asked by some consistent 
ter of personality, and lover of the 
Edinburgh Review—Nothing. But 
then he has thought proper to inter- 
sperse, throughout two enormous qual 
to volumes, ex-parte statements of 
what t to have been held in | 
cred and inviolable silence for ever- 
more. He has meanly, basely, and 
falsely striven to build up for, 

a reputation for the finest feeling ai 
most ie oe humanity, at the ¢ 
pense of the most shameful viol 
h natural —t to the ae 

e devil incessan 
velling sil blubbering about his “ 
tiable Eliza,” with whom he had not 
the love and the virtue to live, that he 
might sooth her sorrows ; and does all 
he can to shew, that her caprices were 


such as not only to justify his living. 
a from er, Wat sodeutiad it a 
t for her sake he submitted to the 
painful sacrifice. But the heartless hy- 
pocrite cants confessed in every i. 
and e Tilt dap a — 
man > Wi ise impotent 
struggles which he makes to libel the 
character of his dead wife. Several of 


her letters are published, that he might 


have an 


ity of giving, we 
ty of “giving, 


ee 





Hayley’s Memoirs. 


a number of passages fitted to 
expose the wretched creature, but they 
are too loathsome for the present Num- 
ber. And pray, what right had Hay- 

to abandon his amiable and elegant 

to her misfortunes, whatever was 
their deplorable kind or degree, and to 
trundle rhaudlin along to Cowper, who 
‘was afflicted with a similar visitation ? 
He had no right to whine and wail 
about the “ Bard of Olney,” for he had 
other sacred duties to perform, which 
; wickedly left unperformed ; and 

here is no want of charity in affirm- 
ing that mere vanity and egotism drew 


['Sept. 
him to the couch of Cowper. He did 
not sit there as a Christian, but as a li- 
terary man ; and all the while conti- 
sued slavering forth his mawkish ver- 
ses, till he seems occasionally to have 
made even himself sick. The truth is, 
that we have been seized with such a 
loathing disgust with this heartless, 
brainless versifier, that we must stop 
short with this very imperfect notice 
of his memorable Memoirs; but ina 
month or two, when the two mill- 
stones are sunk into the dam of obli« 
vion, we shall probably give such ex- 
tracts (accompanied with a few com- 
ments) as will justify us in the little 
we have said, and give us a still bets 
ter o unity for exposing the real 
Seveklianesls Ye this some Fh who 
certainly will henceforth rank at the 
very bottom of the scale of English 
drivellers. 
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Zo Thomas Campbell, Esq. Editor of Colburn’s ConduiteStreet Magazine. 


Dear Tom,—It is now about twen- 
7 years since you and I turned into 
‘ohnny Dowie’s, to wash the dust out 


= wd throats hee nigh yt al pong 
, if I remem) t, tho per- 
haps it might have been with a crown 
of punch. Youwere then a young 
of high reputation—deservedly 

for published the P 
sures of . Your fancied schemes 
of future life were brilliant ; and no 
wonder. Scott had scarcely a ed 
pur literature ; Byron was a boy at 
tow ; Wordsworth a butt of deri- 
the shallow creatures who exer- 
ed the art critical in those days ; 
ridge was dreaming as at present ; 
had not published his great 
was under a sort of a q 
gradually getting voted a 
itude ; this Ma- 


site 


; freely your 
Though at that date Time had 
thinned my flowing hair, as he has 
since. be hanged to him, nor 
me in his iron hand, as he has 
‘attempted to do, still I was so 
senior as to entitle me to 
even to aman of your sur- 


iy 


3 
a 


prising talents. Like St Paul at the 
feet of Gamaliel, the doctor of laws, 
you listened to the voice of my instruc- 
tions, while in social conversation we 
sluiced over our ivories the ever-to-be« 
honoured extract of Sir John Barley- 
corn. With a mild suavity, I pointed 
out a path of glory to you ; and the 
beaming of your intelligent eye, and 
the heartfelt pressure which you occa- 
sionally gave my hand, shewed that 
you —— my intentions. 

We have never met since. You went 
to London, and I fixed permanently 
in Southside. You dwelt in the throng 
and bustle of men, amid the inter- 
course of wits and sages, in the noise 
and tumult of civilization—I, in the 
silent hills, in the heart of the glories 
of nature, in the company of the simple 
and unrefined. But think not that I 
was an i spectator of your 
progress. in the estimation 
in which you Were held. I shall never 
be ashamed of. the. national feeling 
which makes us Scotchmen proud of 
one another’s success. throughout the 
world, and ready to promote it. It is 
a higher feather in our cap than the 

d name of “ the nation of gen- 
en,” or ‘ the. modern Athens,” 
or “ the dwellers under the pillars. of 
the Parthenon.” You did not, indeed, 
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do as much as I exp: ; but what 
you did was of the : order. I for- 
gave the un-nationality of the spirit 
which directed: your choice of such 


wo ects for your elegant muse as 
of Wyoming,” and the 
« « Baile of Erin,” because I knew you 


were a Whig; and compelled, ex-officio, 
to chaunt the praises of rebellion, suc- 


cessful or unsuccessful, “ all over the 
werld ;” ly when, as in the 
Irish case, it is marked with unmiti- 
gated ferocity of murder and conflagra- 
tion. I forgave it, I say, for the sake 
of “ the Mariners of England,” “ the 
Battle of the Baltic,” and “ Our Coun- 
trymen in Flanders.” It would be ab- 
surd were I at this time of day to com- 
pliment youon “ Lochiel,” and “0’Con- 
nor’s Child,” when everybod has them 
by heart. Town I did not like to see 
‘ou at task-work for the booksellers ; 

bat I remembered that those who li- 
ved to please, should please to live. 
Above all, I did not approve of your 
new connection with Co burn’s Maga~ 
zine. There is something nasty and 

in the name ; and, little 


as I value Sir P ras, I sympa- 
thized with his i tion against 
this robbery of his title. -I was sorry, 


besides, to see you put y yourself at the 
sari of iint-waling as cackle for that 

yourself Bashaw 
a a band of Beleaudies, Commander- 
in-Chief of a of crestless 
Cockatoos. (There, ‘the by, is a fine 
specimen apt alliteration’s artful 
aid.) But that is your look-out, not 


mine; I hope you find your account 
in it. 
- It is concerning 


in your 
Magasine for Sopiouder a Y bt 
now addressing you. Lettie ‘dghin 
revert to the last evening I had tlie 
easure of 


you at Johnny 
Dowie’s. You may remember we had 
been si in one of the tiniest of 
‘the’ tiny of that celebrated man, 


who is now gath is fathers, 

loyed as I have tioned. 
Ww I dwell on les? Sim- 
ply because I never thought of 


be evening without pleasure. Ne 
elie Hentte, the morning-sun 

minating the lofty tenements 

of the old towne ** Good night,” said 

ing. "God bless you through Tif, nad: 
God bless ife, 

po an bate to the not of 

your b . You are, I perceive, Tho- 

mas, a Whig—endeavour, notwith- 


















2”? 


reins.” On you 
wrought all its usual 
some constitutions which 


most mortal poisons ; and as r know 
that there have been bibbers of lau- 
danum, and swallowers of corrosive . 
sublimate, so I can admit that in some 
rare instances I have heard of 

being gentlemen, and am happy to sa 


for old acquaintance’ sake, that you 
one of that infinitisimally all bay. 
If I did not think you were, I 
prod waste this peedly sheet of foolscap 
yt te tribute, however, I cannot 
as to your ro a Some of them 
are merely asses ; but others have not 
even that excuse. Let me ask you, Mr 
Thomas Campbell, why you permit 
Mr William Hazlitt, the modern Pyge 


malion, to fill 
scurrilous, and low-ived abi abuse aa 









ple, whom a man should not ibe 
itted to Jeffrey, we all 
w, he Prince of caaae 
the King 0 
non the Second go by 
pliment, 80 bamboozled by . 
&: , that, without farther inquir 
im loose in the Edin 


view, in an article which, I flatter 
self, I utterly demolished in my la 
letter te North. But I do not 
ber that you have been Anabel a 
the dirty butter of his ap lause, so 
you cannot make even 
apology. Were I 
Magaziner, as a friend Rage, 
friend Christopher, I stiould aa 
your yar i in the i injury 
éd ona rival eadalitiahasent : ae 
Kit and T'are above that feeling. You 
re be ret hes would pease ts mote us more 
to hear of what wo to y 
haere and advant: ee 
jower you, OF 
yon Save: thought aie to 

yourself, in the estimation hed the’ 

c. That es op are 
ed of writing in your py 
is too clear, nthe 
say a word on 
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abuse on men of genius, is going too work. I say-it is to you he is to look 
far ; and, as a friend, I must shortly fat veslreas fix thie brutal attack, which 


S10 


at ou have read the lamenta- youthink yourself entitl 
tions of this very Hazlitt about it ; and outward configuration given him by 
if you take up the Liberal, which of his Creator, which neither you nor he 
course you do professionally, ty will could alter? Do you think it just and 
hear the vermin yelping to the same _ gentlemanlike criticism on his works 

tune. Now, all the fraternity know that 
gait, his gestures, his person, bis eye- 


are lying. We might be as scur- 
bsp a Billingsgate et-women, lis, and his muscles ? If you do, Mr 
or as “ legal Brougham, the moral Campbell, you are sadly altered for 


chimney-sweeper,” (as Byron calls the worse. Misery, they say, bri 
him,) had we Res Whigs without ex- a man in contact ith dren bed 
citing ion, or, had we been fellows ; so, it would appear, does edit- 
stupid Tories, without being clamour- i Had any man, three years azo, 
ed But Tories we are, and, told me, that Thomas Campbell, the 
still worse, clever Tories ; and, worst author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” of 
of all, Tories employed in demolishing ‘‘ Gertrude,” of “ O’Connor’s Child,” 
ery. Hinc ille lacryme—hence of the “‘ Mariners of England,” would 
the ing of the base creatures be guilty of such filth, I am pretty 
oo. aml Any liethatcould sure the answer would be to pull him 
tend to annoy us, was a fair weapon; by the nose. What the motive of the 
the best they could think of, was fellow, whose pen traced the words, 
personal scurrility. We was, I, of course, cannot tell—perhaps 
y it ; butsupposeit for Fuseli discharged him from the situa- 
moment true, will you, Mr Thomas, _ tion of colour-grinder, a post to which 
anything in he might aspire through vanity ; but, 
peronalig, that you, Mr Campbell, should, in cold 
of Mr blood, have sent such a piece of offal 
mted, Mr'Tho- to the press, does both astonish and 
which you have paid . grieve me. I hope we shall have an 
in who wrote it, has, it jample apology to Fuseli in your next 
pears, suffered some slight from Number ; if we have not, I shall only 


: with on the subject. is about the vilest thing I have seen 

-. You have, pi Sec heard people for a long time, even among the vile- 
sometimes complain of what it nesses of Whiggery. What, sir! do 
them to call scutrilities of Kit’s you think, that because Mr Fuseli is 
er. You, have seen Jeffrey, a great painter, you are to take inde- 
fraid to say it, keep hinting at the ac- cent liberties with his person? Do 
cusation. Ye to abuse the 


to fling ribald jests on his features, his 


Hl 


2 
8 
fey 















Sees accordingly we are told, conclude, that he despises the quarter 


from which the attack has come—and 

His (Fuseli’s) ideas are gnarled, hard, 
like—uIs FEATURES; hi 
—HIS GAIT; jects, aspiring 

like—uIs ereanl: his per- 
uncouth and dwarfish like—n1s 
PERSON. His pictures are also like him- 
self, WITH EYEBALLS OF STONE STUCK 
IN RIMS OF TIN, AND MUSCLES TWIST- 
ED TOGETHER LIKE ROPES OR WIRES.” 
—New Monthly Magazine, No. XXXIII. 


hin 


just thinkeof that! Fuseli the painter, 
despising Campbell the poet ! 
ou may, perhaps, remember what 
an outcry was raised here, in Edin- 
burgh, I mean, against Hogg’s incom- 
2 


ble jeu-d’e. the Chaldee MS. 
cate cation! 


about the Scots- 
man keep carping at it. There was 


some cant mixed up with the cry, such 
as “insulés to scriptural lan- 
* on Ezekiel,” &c. ; 

t that, y w, was not the real 







p- 214. 

Yes, Mr Campbell, that is the lan- — of offence. It was complained 
you have used towards Mr Fuse- t it was personal, and reflected on 
Tsay you have used, for the fellow bodily defect or misfortune. A long 
who wrote it is below even contempt. time after it was published, this com- 
Fuseli would be degraded if he horse- plaint was renewed with all the bit- 
whipped Aim ; he might order his foot- _terness of envious hate, by an infatua- 
man tokick him, perhaps, but he would ted editor of a Magazirlepitw that bru- 
in that_case owe an apology to the tal series of attacks onewbieh pro- 

flunky for employing him in such dirty duced such lamentable,pesylts,.9 

























1823.7] To Thomas Campbell, E. $11 
” \ Now, if a verse or two of this Ma- vertucose, uneven, foully-heated, dis- 
nuscript did transgress in this sort, ordered, and repulsive style of the 
much may be said in its excuse, for man? He interpreted us au pied du 
the poone who gathered. about Con- Jettre, and took much pains to convict 
stable’s periodical, were so utterly ob- us of slander. For anything I know 
scure, poor gazetteers, and other such to the contrary, he got a horse-collar, 
third-rate Grub-Street folk, that there and took his stand at Smi to 
was no way of describing them with- grin through it, and exclaim to the 
out alluding to theira nce. They drovers, “ O ye judges of sound flesh! 
had doxe nothing by which they could bear witness that I am unpimpled, and 
beknown—they were merely good-for- Blackwood’s Magazine is a scurrilous 
nothing hacks, whe had banded them- publication.” He certainly did things 
selves together to put down, in obedi- almost as absurd. But suppose it was 
ence to their employers’ tradesmen- meant in its most offensive significa- 
like views, a rival magazine. How tion, will you accuse us of , 
then could Hogg avoid describing their and then permit your own pages to 
persons, if he though fit to mention the vehicles of abuse against a man so 
them at all? The Chaldee was, more- infinitely the superior of the vermin 
om proeee for an ig Rey — we worried—to call him distorted in 
or malignity, and, as the Shephe feature, straddle-legged in gai - 
says in his Life, all that was looked for tic in gesture, dwarfish Rope 9 
was a retort courteous or uncourteous, hideous in eyeballs, and furnished 
of the same kind. It was, in fact,.a with rope-twisted muscles? Forshame, 
mere local joke ; and if it be read or Thomas, for shame! If you do, whe- 
rélished beyond Newington or Stock- ther you have won gold by your con~ 
bridge, it is only on account of its in- nection with Henry Colburn or not, it 
ternal humour and merit, just as we will be evident you have improved in 
now read, with all the freshness of the _ brass. 


original fun—Dean Swift's papers on . Iam, Dear Tom, , 

Partridge,Curl,Norris,and fiftyothers, Yours, however, for auld langsyne, 
of whom we know little, and care less. Timotuy TIcKLER. . 
But take the very worst verses of it, 7 4 


and compare them with this attack on 

the haggis hugging. 08 ; 
genius, a foreigner too, who has 

gal ge among us, and you will be 


ashamed of yourself if you ever con-\ 
descended to join in the clamour of 





! there aré momen ight, 
your Whig associates against the scur- When love's delicious seinen: 
rilities of this Magazine. Soft as the ray of quivering light, - 


We were also most roundly rated That wakes the early spring of morn. 
because Z. or Ochlenschlaeger, or some ing!” Ste 
orn tae af seen Hheamiee, 02 baie forsooth ! Hip ! Cockney ! 
is scri ours, Hazlitt, for bei Dorning, Hip! 

*¢ pimpled.” Nee of us knows any- Hip! He aid well to sign his name 

of his a ce—how M. A.; for the letters are most conves 
could we ?—But what designation niently interpreted, Marvellous Ass. | 
could be more apt to mark the scurvy, ; 


Postscript by ODoherty. ei: oso 
Dear Tom, I it. stepped across the hills into Tickler’s cabin, and_ 


take the liberty of thrusting this slip into my friend Tim’s epistle, merely to 
say that you ought to send Dominie Small-text back again to Coventry. It would 
be a good ridding of him. He has no more head than Cyrus the Elder. Talk- 
ing of the miracles of my wise father-land, he takes occasion to blame both 
parties there for superstition. The Catholics, he says, are believing in Hume 
bugger Hohenlohe’s letting a young weneli’s clapper loose, while the Orange- 
men are asinine in crediting the fact, that an orange lily suddenly bud- 
ded fort while the Glorious, Pious, and Immortal Meniory was giving. Now, 
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in the-first place, no Catholic of common sense refuses to laugh at the priestly 
manceuvre, which is only believed in by people whose cast of intellect is the 
same as that of the votaries of Joanna Southcote—and the Orangeman mira~ | 
cle is nothing more or less than a bam devised by myself as.a set-off against 
High and Low. I put it in the Evening Mail, to tickle the fancy of the July- 
the-firstets, and if it was swallowed as a miracle by anybody with less brick- 
dust in his head than this Persian Magus of yours, may I be hacked up into 
minced meat for a luncheon for Barry Cornwall. I am, 
( Dear Tom, 
Yours ever, 


Southside, Tuesday. 


Morean ODoneEnrry. 
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ON CAMPBELL, coBRETT, &c. &c. &c, 


followed bya single bumper of that old 


Dear Norra, 








I am exceedingly obliged by your 


attention in me so many new 
books to look at. At this time of the 


anything new is precious, and 
bani i is, how I am ‘to 
make any fitting return for the plea- 
sure your kindness . afforded me. 
ing the winter Months I don’t 
ch I never see @ si ‘duane, 
_ own A 

which 1 certainly én at no time do- 


coeval the Chancellor,* I my 
gun regularly as the clock strikes nine 
every morning, and seldom come home 
: until it is just time for dressing. 
- go ‘the long white lamb’s-wool 
and the nankeen breeches— 
the waistcoat, and uniform coat 
of the A ian—for even here I 
disdain to dine without sporting your 
claret-colour and the George Buchan- 
an button. On go, I say, these ele- 
t paraphernalia ; and down 
hotch-potch. The hotch-potch is 


pry aor ao the case is I our 
quoth len. I come in quite 
from.the 


fields ; for, like my.wor= - 


sherry you remember admiring so 
much last time you did me the ho- 
nour of ing a week here—but I 
shan’t describe the dinner, though, as 
you once remarked, even if I were 
writing a Tragedy, I could scarcely 
avoid something of the sort. Suppose 
it finished—sup my old man to 
have uncorked the long necker, and 
said, like our fat friend, “ There !” 
“with an air!” The log is poked— 
parcel is produced—and I am 
BPY for the evening. 

our last Number was a super-ex- 
cellent one—by far the best you have 
had for some months. It must have 
cut out its rivals of ** the first of the 
new moon” without difficulty—and 
yet, since I have seen them, my 
fellow, I must say, they almost all of 
them contained some extremely good 
articles. The London was, 1 think, 
better, on the whole, than the New 
Monthly—although that last may well 
be proud. impbell’s fine verses. 
« The by far the best spe- 
cimen of since the Farewell 





_.® “ The Lord Chancellor 
age. His Lordship is in his 


vit b 
strengthaad activity equal to any man of his 
seventy-fourth year. During his residence at En- 





combe, his seat in Dorsetshire, his Lordship breakfasts regularly at eight, and goes 
shooting (as soon as the season commences) at nine—a sport to which his Lord- 
ship is mueh attached, and is allowed to be as good a shot as any nobleman or gen- 
tleman in the country. His Lordship walks over so much ground im the eourse of 


the day, that his gamekeeper is oy at up. = 


’ £ 
Viz pe is 





and his brother James too, albeit a 
man, is.@ witty. They both shine in 
a certain light and airy, though far 
Campbell should get 
ng. Camp ould get 
con ares mp His Ts 
prea: * the old artists” is excessively 
worthy of him, and unworthy of Tom. 
What business has he to make Col- 
or Campbell, no matter — 
him: over again for whole 
1 out of his own former sed 
The whole of the account of 
Mr Cosway was printed by 
itt in the very same words, long 
ago—whether in a volume or a periodi- 
eal, I cannot exactly charge my 
. And vibes business bao 0 yagh like 


Mrs Cosway, to 
even if they had not vcmrecae before? 
The whole affair is most grossly inde~ 
ligate—The feverish dread of person- 
alities, which had hitherto graced, or 
disgraced, Tom’s Magazine, has in- 
a sungiobes:iiie‘demelptiot of set 
a is on 0: 
charlatan Irving, is as as John 
Bull’s ; and then to see how Fuseli is 
shewn up!+ I detest these “ flick 
jests on ‘personal defects.” A frien 
Se oe day, that he 
« Bill “crm? — Count 
ms at at Fon, busy we 
for H 
take it for . the most asinine 
account of Winchester is another re- 
sult of this not new ercursus of the 


Serle: ae 


is well. in its 
way; the Essay on mg Stewart 
by De Quincey still more to m pu 
—but what pleased me best of 
to see De Q. 1 himself “a late 





y' 

Good Heavens! what does this 
ty mean? You never said one.syllable 
a him — he was cg 9 

e contrary, it was you, you > 
who first rendesed his existence oe 
beyond the limits of 5 
treatment of him, forsooth ! 


some meaning in it. Jeffrey quizzed 
his *“ John Woodville” and said it 
was the “ washiest of all the washi- 
nesses of the Lake School.” 

said Lamb was a mere bleater, 

know not how many contumelies be- 
sides. You, in inimitable “ Hour’s 
Tete-a-tete,” and proved “John 


Woodville” kal noble, 

— work of genius ; 

of the world = we 
pape to 


mn Woodie, 


peed po Age 
Elia-anexcellent 





question, 
peeus 
ter.” He to take to i 
Sones Sg 2 amusing Nw 
© Yes. We should like’ dee any post prodiice many Wings equal to 
ic dome, 


meee ll nate watt 
st 
-Your Kemble’s. Asm was dudes 
\ Of Genius and of Taste— 
Taste, like the silent dial’s power,” 


cant when re legions ho, 


Heaven.” {G..N.}: 


a rg fry ol en Tom, thet Lave addressed a letter tg 
and I send yon a copy of it.—T. T. 


2R 
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to himself so far as to introduce 
now and then: His songs are 
tiserable—I am sure the best of them 
would have no chance to be heard to 
an end, even at the Castle-tavern, 
uf <——e the wee sma’ hours ayont 
‘the .” Aman of so much gump- 
‘tion as this Editor, should know and 
yar a ; riches strong. There: 
ou have given w - 
Me ence the auru aris my 
a Hunt’s Choice— 
way, sont forgot, surelyy when inditing 
your very tragical lecture on that pro- 
duct of dom, that Leigh Hunt, 
in one of his Literary Pocket Books, 
mentions fox-hunting among the “ di- 
rare al for JUNE ze i eg the 
chap that is now for “hunti fox, 
but not much, lest he should fall!” 
** Good, very good.” 
. So the Liberal, No. IV., is the Li- 
beral, No. Last! No doubt your 
London correspondents will give you 
the lights and shadows of the trans- 
action from ata porate g ae event 
proceeds. I foresaw from inning 
that the alliance could not bald Tong 
—and ow olen Chronicle's 
4 t Byron’s ha 
et used hie coadjutors at,” Posat 9s 
“believe in that ‘as much as I always 
did in the liberality and decorum of 
Pirie’s progeny. Lord B is well 
known to have his faults, but I riever 
nted until now, that stin- 
among their number. No 
ie ipeshil cores 2 
a course he was, 
he sent them tg the right-about when 
Why not? 
* “The fact is, that “ the Liberal” did 
notsell at all—the Hunts went on al- 


to be a fit subject of jocular reflection. 
Their hum, to be sure, is awfully sub- 
dned. They remind me of a mutch- 
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s kin of wasps in a bottle, all sticking 
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to each other—heads and 
with treacle and vinegar, wax 
and elpless, hopeless, stingless, 
wingless, springless—utterly abandon- 
ed of air—choked and chokiug—mu- 
tually entangling and entangled—~and 
mutually disgusting and. di 
the last blistering ferment of incarnate 
filth working itself into one mass of 
oblivion in one bruised and battered 
sprawl of swipes and venom. wi 
Hah! am I come to thee at last? 
Well, and, come to thee when I will, 
the sight of thy fist does me good! 
thou twenty times turn-coat—thou 
most wavering of weathercocks—thou 
boldest of bullies—thou rudest of raga- 
muffins—thou most downright of dou- 
ble-dealers—thou hero of humbug— 
thou prince of libellers, and King of 
Kensington—I love thee still—thou 
dear diabolical deceiver—I cling to thee 
still—thou art still Coszserr ! Sem- 
per idem ! er Cobbeit, ev Diabolus! 
To speak rationally—I am one of 
the few, the very few le, who ne- 
ver put the least faith in Cobbett, and: 
never ceased to be a reader of his wri- 
tings. Of late he has been, comparative- 
ly speaking, a forgotten man, and it is: 
not difficult to account for this. Ha- 
ving utterly ruined himself by his: 
behaviour at the time when he left 
this country for America—he has in 
vain striven to recover himself ever 
since by a series of, I fear not to 
say, the most masterly exertions 
through which his great talents have 
at any iod sustained him. He 
wrote a letter to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, telling Sir F., to whom he owed 
a — le - of money, that he 
w not pay that money on setti 
off for jetts Boos because he could 
not pay it, no—but because he could 
not pay it without some inconveni- 
ence to himself, and because, if I re- 
member the thing correctly, he did not 
conceive himself obliged to pay any 
DEBT tOasUBJECT OF ENGLAND, iNCon- 
sequence way in which he had 
been treated by the ENcLIsH GoveRN- 
ment.* Sir Francis’s answer did him 
great honour. It was just what a 





* We give these edifying letters from the Annual Register. They ought mot to be 
forgotten—whatever else may be. atlas A 

* «* To Srm Francis Burpstt, Bart. 
North sh eg Long Island, June 20, ee 
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‘sis _— Letters of Timothy ‘Tickler, Bey. No. X. [Sepe. 
5 sees lie had“beet used’to © He‘ quitted' it. He remsined for 
lo. mi had ‘undeceived every one itnany montlis absent. He returned, 
Par tat enter ie boon and he has now for several years been 
“all—and it was high time he should a resident at Kensington. Both while 
quit England. _.._in America and since his return, he. 
tease T cake 3s seesvuge conan triae ee in tee Wreclakeeeepcts tach tei, 
ust be to write a book in the to teach French. » my 
so complete, that the ycomifented and abstract asi in its nacre, 
sit. This a) m camtenes, will sweep suey very 
ip poor My children (some of | are now French by the principles an 
{constitute book, 















and this gives me every opport Of perediving and removing 


wrote French at twelve years old better than nine-tenths of the Frenchmen that 
at least that I have ever seen write; and both John and he speak now French 









ant of Frenchmen. 
ofthis description ut ‘th grt bok cites so tetacing between Henghatit 
; ter: i een 
much more considérable in those eoalitties. 





In about two months, or less, I shall send to Mr White, to be delivered to you (if you will under- 
for these two works. Redeem aDimppfien (2, seudlgelleny sory ste also 
for me to say what will be their produce; and I i i 








to be expected ; it would be not to belie these works must in a short, 
source of Sid sutechnchdl beat’ coe Of which'T should devote to the 
debts due to you ; and, if to other In the meanwhile, 
foundation of profit, from same source, laid in this country, from which, how- 





for some time not expect anything beyond what I should need here. I do not know that 
any objection to the selling of in Franee; but I should not approve of 

asource of profit, and further, because 
from future improvements of the works themselves. 
arise from fair le 









what ly 

Noble. , make some the trade in the fruit of men’s 
thean’pectty eae ued Tiade pied eon ane your pencdonan, integrity, and in- 
ers will perc a Grammar of the E La * re ee 
Ph Al ml Roamer Hm lhe nye dh Moy hey om of letters, 
to my beloved son James, as a mark of my approbation of his affectionate and dutiful conduct towards 
his during her absence from me. 
In Sed ee re all aay Mi. Sines I was sthatece yours old, hell in my 

e Ex 


CT eee a ee eee Er eae Almay observations on the construction of th 






contemplation, 
3 roe 

p obser y ven the form of a kx mot merely with a view to profit, but with a view to 
the — of my lntesie, and unjestivenotemned countrymen, ne 

body y con cuniryee, 
believe to be quite impossible this work not have a Very extensive circulation in 
Ree ee nance Sad that ie should not be of may years’ duration in it of profit. Whatever 
of this profit can, without the well-being of my beloved exemplary, affectionate 
my debts brances, shall, 


be a0 dads but a to this prewar abject, i od or tootter Gf extn, 1 will ext take 

; as as to sources of gain, I wi t 
= ie 7 ieee soRem pat ip Pressngpioes me, shall nok o rive 
the means, not only of comfortable existence, but that it not deprive this family of 


the means of seeking fair and honourable distinction in the world. It is impossible for me to say or to 
: what I may, with my constant bodily health, and with the a Died intuetrs which ass eam 
do in the way of literary works gain; but I can with cer- 









ctive 











relative iG the thief its contents, T have, 
; ve to Ww contents. ve, 
cireumstances considered, a very strong desire to my real property in that country, which I so 
hich I have preserved, through all cireumstances, so invariable a fidelity; and 

would abandon that ghiett sather, then do an act of real injustice, I will never, while the 
sent infamous abro of e laws of my forefathers exists, set mn hand to any deed, or give, 
expressly or taci ly» my sanction to so infamous a violation of my as well as of the rights 


_ * We shall be able to get the manuscript off before the month of January next; but, in the 

menwhite, I shall be glad to hear from you, and to receive from you any suggestions that you may 

_ *€ Thave the to tell you that we all enjoy excellent health ; and 1 , that it will 
dhaiilen Oh dian Beene bath as ete See ee ee ee ae Lome You, 9 
‘*T am, my dear Sir, your most obedient, and most humble servant, 

*¢ WiLL1AM CoBBETT.” , “ 
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The reply of Sit Francis Burtlett :— 


* ‘To Mn Wii214m Cosperr. ‘ 
: . od % St James's Place, Jan. 31, 181% 
“* Str,—I have just natn med of the 20th November, and carefully, and according to your de- 


r ; 

7 to enter into any controversy yy te Besa oe bee ee 
Phage Kelp REN EES Tarn aT Fon a 
Sail your convenience nothing ee ee and a such 


ves, as you think 






























Total apathy! complete neglect! not 
a onl to listen to le ecteey to buy 
his paper !—I speak, of course, com~ 
paratively. A considerable circulation, 
as compared with other weekly wri- 
ters, he has all along maintained—but 
compared with what he himself was, 
er with what John Bull is—he is, and 
has long been, nothing, absolutely no- 
thing. He has sunk, as to these mat- 
ters, into the second, if not the third 
elass—which, remembering what Cob- 
bett used to be,—the high, haughty, 
and undisputed pre-eminence of his 
popularity, is certainly worse than cea- 
sing te be altogether—at least 1 think 
so—and I suspect Cobbett in his own 
= inner soul agrees with me. 
~ ‘The pot-houses say he is-bribed by 
the Ministry ; of course, this is no 
more true of Cobbett than it is of 
John Bull. The present Ministry 
bribe no literary aides-de-camp—least 
of all such ones as Cobbett :—they 
well know, that whatever is the feel- 
ing of any considerable portion of the 
English population, will and must find 
a fitting organ of expression ; and well 
knowing, as would be fools if they 
ppb he tg. t their cause is ‘an 
the ter proportion of the 
th, of he waives, and of the ta- 
‘ lent of the empire; they, of course, 
can have no reason to doubt at any 
time, that their cause must be that 
= vbg crime ble and in- 
uenti ion e press. It is 
their eadhe reliance on this that 
ts for the apparent apathy by 


that-they take no pains either 
reeanding the Tory writers: 
age; or a or 


of this 
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does Tom Campbell 
Wordsworth at all 
’ is so absurd as to 
“a 


de tena:tras post Whe him 
to a party so far as to 
> a Poet, whom, in his sécret 

heart, he must feel to be im 
his own . Campbell railing at 
} ‘t What would you think 
of Bion or Moschus ing up their 
noses at Aischylus or Plato? Besides, 
what was Tom thinking of ? Words- 
worth, after all; only succeeded to an 
office, an established and a necessary 
the duties of which, I sw " 


the Whig plan ?—when your friends 
— in, in 1806, Tom, a new office, 
certainly not a necessary one, 
was CREATED for ‘the benefit of Mr 
Dugald Stewart—The office of Gazette- 
writer for Scotland—salary, I think, 
1.400 per annum. I mention the thing 
to shew how little you Whigs are 
in the habit of looking to the beam in 
your own assuredly for the 
sake of a cut at Mr Stewart, 
whose and virtue well entitled 
2 e-em een hich his 
ve which his party 
found, or, to speak more properly, 
formed, this opportunity of bestowi 
on him. I don’t object to Mr Stewart's 
sinecure ; I only say it is ridiculous in 
the Whigs to sneer, during his incum- 
bency, at Mr Wordsworth’s ion 
of an office, which, after all, is not a 
sinecure, seeing that it is an office 
which cannot be put into the hands of 
anybody but one capable of fading 
security to a most serious extent, 
which, therefore, implies agxious su- 
of a public fund ; while 
Mr Stewart’s office is, as is notorious 
to all the world, as complete a sinecure 
- as the recordership of the Duke of 
Sussex his jeur d’esprit—(if such a 
Pe fergel could poss be. 
orth Dazald See, int the Dabs 
A tewart, and the Duke 
of Sasoex ! there is a pretty specimen 
of the art noble of digression ! Return 
we, suo periculo, to the Sage of Ken- 


i ed him, a little ago, “ the 
Hero of Humbug 3” and in one 


[Sept. 


view of the matter, there is, perhaps, 
less of humbug about William Cob- 
bett, than about any one author of 
our time. He is, I rather suspect, the 
only one author who could stand up 
in any one given place, at any one 

iven hour, with any one given pro- 

uction of his in his hand, and say, 
‘*heream I,and hereis my production,” 
without giving occasion to a horse- 
laugh-—-ay, and being ready to join in 
it It is very true, that he has 
contradicted himself five thousand 
times over, and that five thousand 
times more grossly than any other 
writer in or out of existence: that is 
all true ; but, laying consistency, 
and all that sort of ing, entirely 


out of view, and looking solely to 
the style and strain of the sentiment 
and ex 
in all 


ression of any given passage 
jis voluminous works, is there 
one that his intellect could possibly, 
hesitate about avowing for its pro- 
geny ? “ { was wrong when I wrote 
t—I was misinformed, I was mis- 
taken ; but it was 1 that wrote it-— 
nobody else could have written it ;— 
it is mine, and, passing the mistake, 
(or whatever you like to call it,) I 
glory in it.” Such would be his lan- 
, and such it ought to be. Speak- 
ing of him morally and politically, he 
is the most inconsistent of all men ; 
but, talking of intellect only, and of 
the general bearing and character of 
ae, and expression, he is the most 
consistent.. He is the greatest hero of 
humbug in the one view—its greatest 
enemy in the other. The massive 
weight of his weapon is ever the same 
—a perpetual contrast, and a perpe- 
tual reproach, to the unsteadiness of 
his purpose. Weathercock he is ; but 
he is one molten in the days of the 
giants. 

You ask what I mean by this asser- 
tion, that Cobbett is,in any sense what- 
ever, the most consistent of all living 
writers of the English tongue. I illus- 
trate by a query or two. Take Lord By- 
ron with the gun of exulting satire on 
hislips—take himwhen he isjust wind- 
ing up one of his best stanzas in Beppo, 
and ask him, pointing to some lachry- 
mose piece of fustian in Falicro, oh 
wrote that ? Would he not shrug up 
his shoulders, and beg pardgn—beg 
you to spare him any farther interro- 
gatories? Or take him in the other 
vein—take him at midnight, pacing 
his chamber, conceiving the Dream of 
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Coleridge or Mrs Southey—this genile- 
, Manlike attack, upon the personal a) 
pearance of an elegant and ht a 
ed Parnce,—or that heroic denuncia- 
tion of a Governess—ask him such 
@ question, at such a moment, and 
would he not, as Shakespeare words it, 
“blush to see a nobleman want man- 
ners ia 
Take Wordsworth, in the act of wri- 
ting his Laodamia, and ask him if it 
was he that indited such or such a 
frantic note about Jeffrey ! Take 
Jeffrey himself, in the act of reading 
Laodamia, and ask him if it was he 
that wrote such or such a quiz upon 
“the Stamp-collector for Cumberland.” 
‘Fake anybody, but Cobbett—him you 
will never catch. Did he ever blush ? 
did he ever confess repentance? Did 
he ever apologize to himself, or to any- 
body else ? He would as soon think of 
te ogizing for the dinner that he ate 
ree days ago, as for the libel that he 
uttered three years ago. He, he alone, 
is, “‘ totus teres aique rotundus :”—he 
rides through every storm with one 
** Cobbetium vehis” in his mouth ; 


‘© What cannoneer begat the unebbing 
blood ?” 


It is this, perhaps, that gives, more 
than any one particular besides, the 
distinct and peculiar character of Cob- 
bett's genius. The thing, the very ex- 
istence of the thing, implies the most 
absolute negation of all candour, de- 
cency, modesty, &e. &e. &e. ; but it 


feos twee it an ineffable air of power 
and ‘ination, such as, consideri 


things merely intellectualiy, adds pro- 
ously to the effect of his genius. 
Give him the moral M peter and feel- 
ings of other men, and double his ge- 
nius, it is much to be doubted whether, 
on the whole, (still intellectually speak- 
ing, mind ye, ) he would have any rea- 
son to thank you for the e. 
It would be more than idiocy to ad- 


dress yr eg Cobbett, in an 
other cha than his bare intel- 








On Cobbétt, Se. bee 0" 
Sardanapalus, or the Apparition of the 
Witeh of the Alps, or Lara's last 
Battle—take him then, and ask him 


Whp ‘wrote such or such a vile, low, 
mning, sneering squib, about Mrs 


——! 
But although nobody believes . any: 

thing because Cobbett says it, it bymo. 
means follows that things are not true: 


tertainment ; and I w fain justify. 
what I say by a few extracts from 
some of those recent productions of, 
his, which, just because they bear h 
name, have been received with perfect’ 
apathy—in other words, have nev 
sold at all among what you or I wou 
call ‘‘ the reading public” —al 
had the tithe of the shrewdness, 
and English, they contain, come 
under any other auspices, e can 
be no sort of doubt the attention 


public, in all its branchesy 





the reading pt 
must have been most effectually rou« 





Ig Boe Bho st the three chief club-honses Here in ae 
: e “ Little-go,” or, “ Si ight-pence,”’ as é 
bidet fa not takiet tn wt any of'them. ‘These i ; 
1 places, none whatever—so we must suppose the e 
not come nerth at all now-a-days.—{C, N.] 


at these 


po lin 
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been no - I positively know of 
mda hewd tliinens tic in a 
certain. way, than William Cobbett, 
when it so pleases him. The passage, 


most be 
Same weather. The question eagerly 
Paut to me by every one in Philadelphia is, 
© Don’t think the city greatly impro- 
ved?’ seem.to me to confound aug- 
with im; t. Italways was 

a fine city, since eet have bm & is 
great! augmented. It has, I believe, 
nearly doubled its extent and number of 
houses since the year 1799. But, after 


, for so a time, familiar with 
yn place appears little. 
After living within a few h of 


and : 
into St James’s Park, all other 
spots mean and in- 





went to-day to see the house 
cupied. How small! It is al- 





’ 
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_ tive degree of height: ‘ Ashigh as Crooks< 
- bury Hill’ meant, with us, the utmost de- 


‘of height. Therefore, the first object 

3 ace sought was this hill. J 
not believe my eyes ! Literally speaking 1 
for a moment thought the famous hill re- 
moved, and a little put in its stead; 
for 1 had seen in New Brunswick, a single 
rock, or hill of solid rock, ten times as big, 
and four or five times as high ! The post- 
boy, going down hill, and not a bad road, 
whisked me, in a few minutes to the Bush 
Inn, from the of which I could see 
the prodigious sand hill, where I had 
my gardening works. What a nothing! 
But now came rushing into my mind, all 
at once, my pretty little garden, my little 
blue smock-frock, my little nailed shoes, 
my pretty pigeons that I. used to feed out 
of ap honda: the last kind words and tears 
of my gentle and tender-hearted and affec- 
tionate mother! I hastened back into the 
room. If I had looked a moment longer, 
I should have When I came to 
reflect, what a change! 1 looked down at 
my dress) What a change! Whatscenes 
T had through! How altered my 
state! I had dined the day befure at a Se- 
cretary of State’s in com with Mr Pitt, 
and had been pan by men in 
gaudy liveries ! I had seme to assist 
mein the world. No teachers of any sort. 
Nobody to shelter me from the consequence 
of bad, and no one to counsel me to good, 
behaviour. I felt proud. The distinctions 
of rank, birth, and wealth, all became no- 
thing in my eyes; and from that moment 
less than a month after my arrival in Eng- 
land) I resolved never to bend before them.” 


The following occurs almost imme- 
diately afterwards. 

“18, 19, 20, and 21. Moderate frost. 
Fine clear sky. The Philadelphians are 
cleanly, a quality which they owe chiefly to 
the Quakers, pera being long and re- 
cently familiar, wi © towns in Surrey 
and Hampshire, and especially with Guild- 
ford, Alton, and Southampton, no other 
towns appear clean and neat, not even Bath 
or Salisbury, which last is about much 
a Dad pn of cleanliness, with Philadel- 
pis Salisbury is deemed a very clean- 

y place. Blandford and Dorchester are clean; 
but I have never yet seen anything like 
the towns in Surrey and Hampshire. Ifa 
Frenchman, born and bred, could be taken 
up and carried blindfolded to Guildford, I 
wonder what his sensations would be, when 
he, came. to have the use of his sight 
Everything near Guildford seems to have 
received an influence from the town. Hedges, 
gates, stiles, gardens, houses inside and 
out, and the Sheehan af the people. The 
market day at Guildford is a perfect show 
of Not even a carter without 


. gelean smock-frock and closely-shaven and 
12 





ee 
= Quskers abound; and, I am told, 
thut, in the New England States, the peo- 

are as cleanly and as neat as they are 


On the 11th of March, we find him 
travelling through New Jersey ; and 
always himself. 


This of Jersey is a sad spectacle, 
after leaving the brightest of all the bright 
parts.of Pennsylvania. My driver, who is 
a tavern-keeper himself, would have been 
aw companion, if he had not 

- whey ocanery Pes hea 
is the great misfortune erica 8 
we were goi a hill very slowly, I could 
reggie i ing very hard at my cheek 

some time. At last, he said, ‘I am 
wondering, sir, to see you look so fresh and 
80 young, idering what you have gone 

in the world ;’ I cannot 
imagine how he had learnt who I was. ‘ I'll 
tell you,’ said I, ‘ how I have contrived the 
thing. toe welts: 8 pine nig ne 
> never drink anything stronger 
small beer, shave once a day, and 
wash my hands and face clean three times 
a-day, at the very least.’ He said, that was 
too much to think of doing.” 


Of the same sobriety he thus vaunts 
a hundred pages farther on, in the heat 
of July :— 

“Since my turnips were sown, I have 


the body or not, is a matter of far less cons 
sequence. M. to Mr Tierney, on the 
state of the Paper-Money, has, I find, pre- 
duced a and general impression in 
England. The subject was of great im: 
tance, and the treating it involyed much of 
that sort of reasoning which is the most dif- 
a pry execution. That Leneevaenaes 
ing. of thirty-two full pages of print, 
wicta tn ope aay, adiiant ins, 4 igh 
of July, the hottest day in the year. But, 
never could have done this, i phat oe, 
zzling wine, or grog, or beer, or cider, 
a T higle the teader will evimasghie 
digression; and, for my own part, I think 
nothing of the charge of egotism, if, by in- 
dulging in it, I produce a proof of the ex- 
cellent effects of sobricty. Itis not drunken« 
ness that I cry out against ; that is beastly, 
my notice. It is drinking : 
for a man may be a great drinker, and yet 
no drunkard. He may accustom himself 
to swallow, till his belly is a sort of tub. 
The Spani who are a very sober 
ple, such a man a * wine bag,’ it 
the custom in that country to put wine i 
bags, made of skins or hides. And, in 


i , » or beer bag, is 
eke ee 


The critics of the last age uscd to 

talk of the*‘ audacity of Dryden, for 

binding himself to write thr : 

um !” gh there yes ne. 

tts, Sou , Byrons, Great . 

knowns, pay le times! Hear him 
again in the dead of winter. 


the thought, as men do from i 
any mortal disease that is at work in 
frame. it is covetousness ; it is not nig- — 








they j and the infernal spirits 
tipple too! The scenes that I witness- 
ed at i I shall never forget. I 
forgive me !) that there 

here to tar these 


a moderate dose. a ee 
itself uneasy with its fulness of good thi 
Sircirie seen onan eeutichonel i 
roughmongers.”’ 


We have all, one way or another, 
heard of Cobbett’s Potato-phobia. From 
& furious diatribe against “‘ the 
Root,” he slides into the followin 
exquisite Squabash of Mitton an 
Suaxesreare. Here is, indeed, the 
ne-plus-ultra of Cobbettism. 


‘¢ J think it a subject of impor- 
tance; I regard the praises of this root, and 
the preference giving to it before corn, and 
even some other roots, to have arisen from 
a sort of monkey-like imitation. It has 
become, of late years, the fashion to ex- 
tol the virtues of potatoes, as it has been 
to admire the writings of Milton and Shake- 

God, almighty and all fore-seeing, 
permitting his chief angel to be di 
sed to rebel against him; his permitting 
him to enlist whole squadrons of angels un- 
der his banners ; his permitting this host 
toe come and dispute with him the throne 
of heaven ; his permitting the contest to 
be long, and, at one time, doubtful; his 
ee eo aa Ae into 
battle in the clouds; his iting 
one devil, or angel, I forget which, to be 
split down the middle, from crown to crotch, 
as we split a pig; his permitting the two 
Sey ened and ali, 0-96 skp, up to- 
again, and become a perfect body ; 
is then causing all the devil host to be 
tumbled head-long down into a place call- 
ed Hell, of the local situation of which no 
man can have an idea; his causing gates, 
Giron too,) to be erected to keep the 
devil in; his permitting him to get out, 
nevertheless, and to come and destroy the 
and iness of his new creation ; 
is causing his son to take a pair of com- 
passes out of a drawer, .to trace the form 
of the earth; all this, and, indeed, the 
whole of Milton’s poem, is such barbarous 
trash, so outrageously offensive to reason 
and to common sense, that one is naturally 
led to wonder how it can have been tolera- 
ted by a people, amongst whom astronomy, 
na ion, and chemistry, are understood. 
But, it is the fashion to turn up the eyes, 
when Paradise Lost is mentioned; and, if 


ou fail herein, you want taste ; you want 
even, if you do not admire this 

absurd and ridiculous stuff, when, if one of 
your relations were to write a letter in the 
same strain, you would send him to a mad, 
house, and take his estate. It is the sacri- 
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ficing reason to fashion. And as to the other 
* Divine Bard the case is still more pro- 
voking. After his ghosts, witches, sorcer- 
ers, fairies, and monsters; after his bom- 
bast, and puns, and smut, which appear to 
have been not much relished by his com- 
paratively rude contemporaries, had had 
their full swing ; after hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds had been expended upon 
embellishing his works; after numerous 
commentators, and engravers, and painters, 
and booksellers, had got fat upon the trade; 
after jubilees had been held in honour of 
his memory ; at a time when there were men, 
otherwise of apparently good sense, who 
were what was aptly enough termed Shake- 
speare-mad. At this very moment an oc- 
currence took place, which must have put 
an end, for ever, to this national folly, had 
it not been kept up by infatuation and ob- 
stinacy without parallel. Young IRELAND, 
I think his name was Wiixtew, no mat- 
ter from what motive, though I never could 
see any harm in his motive, and have al- 
ways thought him a man most unjustly and 
brutally used. No matter, however, what 
were thé inducing circumstances, or the mo- 
tives, he did write, and bring forth, as being 
Shakespeare’s, some plays, a prayer, and 
a love-letter. The learned men of Eng. 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, met to exa- 
mine these performances. Some doubted, 
a few denied; but, the far greater part, 
amongst whom were DrParr, DR WHAR- 
TON, and Mr Georce CHALMERS, de- 
clared, in the most positive terms, that no 
man but Shakespeare could have written 
those things. There was a division; but 
this division arose more from a suspicion of 
some trick, than from anything to be urged 
inst the merit of the writings. The 
play went so far as to be ACTED. Long 
ists of subscribers appeared to the work. - 
And, in short, it was decided, in the most 
unequivocal manner, that this young man, 
of sixteen years of age, had written so near- 
ly like Shakespeare, that a majority of the 
learned and critical classes of the nation 
most firmly believed the writings to be 
Shakespeare’s; and, there cannot be a 
doubt, that, if Mr Ireland had been able to 
keep his secret, they would have passed for 
espeare’s till the time shall come when 
the whole heap of trash will, by the natu- 
ral good sense of the nation, be consigned 
to everlasting oblivion ; and, indeed, as 
folly ever doats on a darling, it is very like- 
ly, that these last found productions of 
‘ our immortal bard’ would have been re- 
garded as his best. Yet, in spite of all this; 
in _ of what one would have thought was 
sufficient to make blind people see, the fa- 
shion has been kept up ; and, .what excites 
something morethan ridicule ind contempt, 
Mr Ireland, whose writings had been tas 
ken for Shakespeare's, was, when he made 
the discovery, treated as an impostor and a 
cheat, and bs down with as much ren. 
9 i 
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cour as if he had written against the buy- 
ing and selling of seats in Parliament, The 
dearned men; the sage critics ; the Shake- 
paneer folks ; were all so ashamed, 
they endeavoured to draw the public 
attention from themselves to the young man. 
It was of his 0 that they now 
talked, and not of their own folly. en 
the witty clown, mentioned in Don Quixote, 
put the nuncio’s audience to shame by pull- 
ing the real pig out from under his cloak, 
we do not find that that audience were, like 
our learned men, 80. unjust as to pursue 
him with reproaches, and with every act 
that a vindictive mind can suggest. They 
ceived how foolish they had been, they 
ung down their heads in silence, and, I 
dare say, would not easily be led to admire 
the mountebank again. 

‘* It is fashion, sir, to which, in these 
most striking instances, sense and reason 
have yielded ; and it is to fashion that the 
potato owes its general cultivation and use. 
If you ask me, whether fashion can possi- 
bly make a nation prefer one sort of diet to 
another, I ask you, what is it that can make 
a nation admire S ? What is it 
that can make them call him a ‘ Divine 
Bard,’ nine-tenths of whose works are made 
up of such trash as no decent man, now-a- 
days, would not be ashamed, and even 
afraid, to put his name to? What can make 
an audience in London sit and hear, and 
even applaud, under the name of Shake- 
speare, what they would hoot off the stage 
in a moment, if it came forth under any 
other name? When folly has once given 
the fashion, she is a very persevering 
dame. An American writer, whose name 
is GEorGcE Dorsey, I believe, and who 
has recently published a pamphlet, called, 
% nag doy re om STATEs aND ENG- 
LAND, ”? being a to an attack on 
the morals po and learning of 
the Americans, in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” 
states, as matter of justification, that the 
Péople of America sigh with delight to see 
the plays of Shakespeare, whom they claim 
as. their countryman; an honour, if it be 
disputed, of which I will make any of 
them a voluntary surrender of my share. 
Now, sir, what can induce the American to 
sit and hear with delight the di es of 
Falstaff and Poins, and Dame Quickly and 
Doll Tearsheet ? What can restrain them 
from pelting Parson Hugh, Justice Shal- 
low, Bardolph, and the whole crew, off the 
stage? What can make them endure a 
ghost cap-d-pic—a prince, who, for justice’ 
sake, pursues his uncle and his mother, and 
who stabs an old gentleman in sport, and 
cries out * Dead for a ducat! dead!’ 
What can they find to ‘ delight’ them in 
punning clowns, in ranting heroes, in sor- 
cerers, ghosts, witches, fairies, monsters, 
sooth-sayers, dreamers ; in incidents out of 
nature, in scenes most unnecessarily bloody ? 
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How must be at the story of 
lan ection tie cotton woe : 

of which loved him most, and then dividing 
pre a on ates tee 

0; 8 ; how 
the fantastical isguise of 
ing out Gloucester’s eyes, 
which it was 
lieve, that he had actuall 

of the cliff! How th 

ighted to see the stage filled with 
boughs, like a coppice, as in M. or 
streaming like a -house, as in Ti- 
tus Andronicus! How the young girls in 
America must be tickled with delight at the 

i es in Troilus and Cressida, and more 
especially at the pretty observations of the 
Nurse—I think it is in Romeo and Juliet ! 
But, it is the same all through the work, 
I know of one other, and only one other, . 
book, so obscene as this; and, if I were to 
judge from the high favour in which these 
two books seem to stand, I should conclude, 
that wild and improbable fiction, bad prin- 
ciples of morality and politics, obscurity of 
meaning, bombastical language, forced 
jokes, puns, and smut, were fitted to the 
minds of the le: But I donot thus 
judge. It is fi These books are in 
fashion. Every one is ashamed not to be 
in the gary It is the mgs bss extol 
pee ands spoon: eer 
like potatoes, or pretend to like them, which 
is the same thing in effect.” 
iesnaiaelae"boceeah ean 

utifully potato- i 
immediately after this—nor am I so 
uncharitable that I would not believe 
him to have read the Merry Wives of 
Windsor over the same evening, witha 
good can of ale at his elbow. These 
are all things of course. It is Cobbett: 
we have to do with. 

But time about is fair play—you 
shall not only admire the next extract 
—you/shall agree with it. He is knock 
ing down those fine-hearted folks who 
object to rural sports, on the score of 
cruelty. 

‘* These gentlemen forget the operations 
performed.sgpon calves, pigs, lambs, and 
a Wa t. Sir: onng ors 
ri upon teaching the 
feb pie apienegl Re 

ves, 
ly from thels warthonst 
eaters of veal, sucking 





Go, you sentim 
pig, and lamb, and hear the mournful low- 


ings, whinings, and bleatings ; observe the 
anxious listen, the wistful look, and the 
dropping tear, of the disconsolate dams $ 
and, then, while you have the carcases of 
their young ones under your teeth, cry out, 
as soon as you can empty your mouths a — 
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der the geese to be picked alive, that, how- 

ever your consciences may feel, your bed, at 

least, may be easy and soft. Witness all 

‘this with your own eyes ; and then 

ing to bed, at the possibili 

ving been terribly 

killed, or of a bird havi 

a ate 
its wing. But, before you go up stairs, 

veydub servosnts triers to be Gasly at tant. 
for fish, fresh out of the water, that they 

_ aly be sored ot skinned alive} A trace 

wi eee et 


and Fn eat = tha 
compromise with you. We must, on 

side, yield something. Park age mek 
content ourselves with merely seeing the 
hares skip and the birds fly ; and you shall 
be content with the flesh and fish that cotne 
from cases of natural death, of which, I am 


not + sony tn 0 difting allowatice. - 
“ Nor Have even the yoreans a 
battery against us. Sir Rrcu- 
ab Puittirs, who once rang a peal in 


bs) ge er ey om d hunting, di 
indeed, eat neitl Pell fi, tne PE 


‘you !) with what as been cru 
fre Ae ot sed task te he 


Ph that he writes, and very elo- 
; uently too, (O, Cobbett, this is much even 


which he has had made and 
Of flocks and scores of droves 
: Nay, that, to get him 
a beaver must have been 
duinted ‘aiid killed, and, in the doing of 
Which, many beavers have been wounded, 
_ left tog away owe ee by aaa 
perhaps, many little beavers, 
Bt lament dhe murder of the parents. 
‘LEY was the only real and sincere 
: ts yoonoieed 7 ari 

e not 
‘ the flesh of animals, but also against 
their backs; and, therefore, his 
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« Taking it for granted, then, that sports. 
men are as good as other folks on the score 
of humanity, the sports of the field, like 
everything else done in the fields, tend to 
produce, or preserve health. I prefer them 
to all other pastime, because they produce 
early rising ; because they have no tendency 
to lead young men into vicious habits. It 
is whete men congregate that the vices 
haunt. A hunter or a shooter may also be 
a gambler and a drinker ; but he is icss like- 
ly to be fond of the two latter, if he be fond 
of the former. Boys will take to something 
in the way of pastime ; and it is better that 
pe take to that which is innocent, healthy, 
and manly, than that which is vicious, un. 
healthy, and effeminate. Besides, the scenes 
of rural sport are necessarily at a distance 
from cities and towns. This is another 
t consideration ; for though great ta- 
ents are wanted to be employed in the hives 
of men, they are very rarely acquired in 
these hives ; the surrounding objects are too 
numerous, too neat the eye, too frequently 
under it, and too artificial. 

** For these reasons I have always encou- 
raged my sons to pursue these sports. They 
have, until the age of 14 or 15, spent their 
time, by day, chiefly amongst horses and 
dogs, and in the fields and farm-yard ; and 
their candle-light has been spent chiefly in 
reading books about hunting and shooting, 
and about dogs and horses. I have sup- 
plied them plentifully with books and prints 

to these matters. They have drawn 

horses, dogs, and game themselves. These 
things, in which took so deep an inte. 
rest, not only engaged their attention, and 
wholly them from all taste for, and 
even all knowledge of, cards and other 
senseless amusements ; but they led them 
to read and write of their own accord ; and, 
never in my life have I set them @ copy in 
writing, nor attempted to teach them a word 
of reading. They have learnt to, read by 
looking into books about dogs and game ; 
and they have learnt to write by imitating 
my writing, and by writing endless letters 
to me, when I have been from home, about 
their dogs and other rural concerns. While 
the Borough-tyrants had me in Newgate 
for two years, with a thousand pounds = 
for havi yen A indignation at their 
ing of nglishmen, in the heart of 
and, under a guard of Hanoverian sa- 
bres, I received ‘volumes of letters from my 
children ; and, I have them now, from the 
scrawl of three years, to the neat and beau- 
tiful hand of thirteen. I never told them of 
any errors in their letters. All was well, 
The best evidence of the utility of their wri- 
ting, and the strongest encouragement to 
‘write again, was a very clear answer from 
‘me, ina ise hand, and upon very 
nice paper, which they never failed prompt. 
ly to receive. They have all written to me 


Before they could form a single letter. A 
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it, folded up by ’ 
stuck in it, cay a har on we 
sure to bring the writer a very, very kind 
answer. ‘Thus have they Anse on. ‘So far 
from being a trouble to me, they have been 
all pleasure and advantage. For many years 
they have been so many secretaries. I have 
dictated scores of Registers to them, which 
have gone to the press without my ever look- 
ing at them. I dictated Registers to them 
at the age of thirteen, and even of twelve. 
They have, as to trust-worthiness, been 

wn persons, at eleven or twelve. I could 

ve my house and affairs, the paying of 
men, or the going from home on business, 
to them, at an age when boys in England, 
in general, want servants to watch them, to 
see that they do not kill chickens, torment 
kittens, or set the buildings on fire. 

“* Here is a deal of boasting ; but, 
fit will not be denied, that I have done a 
great deal in a short public life, and I see 
no harm in telling my readers of any of the 
means that I have employed ; especially as 
I know of few greater misfortunes than that 
of breeding up things to be school-boys all 
their lives. It is not, that I have so many 
wonders of the world: it is that I have pur- 
sued a rational plan of education, and one 
that any man may pursue, if he will, with 
similar effects. 1 remember, too, that I 
myself had had a -education. I 
ran after the hare-hounds at the age of 


nine or ten. I have many and ye: fur 
left the rooks to dig up the wheat an 


while I followed ds ; and have re- 
turned home at dark-night, with my legs 
full of thorns, and my belly empty, to go 
supperless to bed, and to congratulate my- 
self if I escaped a i I was sure of 
these uences; but that had not the 
auullen <fek in restraining me. All the 
lectures, all the threats, vanished from my 
mind in a moment upon hearing the first cry 
of the hounds, at which my heart used to 
be ready to bound out of my body. I re- 
membered all this, I traced to this taste m 
contempt for card-playing, and for all child- 
ish effeminate amusements. And, 
therefore, I resolved to leave the same 
course freely open to my.sons. This is my 
plan of education ; others may follow what 
plan they please.” 

The fo owing is a capital specimen 
of the sudden sarcasm of Cobbett. 


** An American counts the cost'of pow- 
der and shot. If he is deliberate in every- 
thing else, this habit will hardly forsake 
him in the act of shooting. When the sen- 
timental flesh-eaters hear the report of his 


they may begin to pull out their white 
flandlkerchiefs ; for death follows his pall of 


the trigger, with, even more cer- 
tainty. it to w the lancet of 
Doctor Rusu.” 


Of course, the reader is aware that 


imposed tv gross libel 
upon the character of that truly emi- 
nent person, Dr Rush, of Philadelphia, 
father to the present minister at St 
James’s—yet how good is the cut !; 

I had occasion to allude, on a for- 
mer occasion, to. part of what follows. 
ode the midst of raga Cob- 

tt’s disquisitions on the political 
constitution of the United States. 

‘© The suffrage, or qualification of elec. 
tors, is very various. In some States, every 

man, that is, every’ man who is not 
bondman or slave, has a vote. In others, 
the payment of a taz is required. In 
others, a man must be worth a hundred 


JERRY BENTHAM, the new Mentor of 
= pe ae me oy mig knows about 

e political part o' American govern- 
ments. Jerry, whose great, and, indéed, 
only argument, in support of ahnual par- 
liaments and universal suffrage, is, that 


BrovewaM praises Jerry; THAT 18 
ENouGH !” 

Hear also this truth—for truth itis, 
though Cobbett ; 

* The ideas about the extension 
of the empire of the United States, ate of 
very questionable soundness : and be- 
come more questionable from being 
by the Edinburgh Reviewérs, a set of the 
meanest politicians that ever touched pen 
and paper. Upon ANY GREAT QUES- 
TION THEY NEVER HAVE BEEN RIGHT, 
EVEN BY accident, WHICH IS VERY 
HARD!” - 
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Fo 


I sometimes been half tempted 
i that the Magpie first 


the idea of nering » sihe-enting 
- The Magpie devours the corn 
i does the Parson. The Magpie 
wool from the sheep’s backs ; so 
Parson. The Magpie devours 
ess dey wen e eggs; so 
arson. The Magpie’s clack is 
everlastingly going; so is the Parson's. 
repeats by rote words that 
are taught it; so does the Parson. The 


Magpie is always skipping and hopping 


and poring om other’s nests ; so is the 
Parson; The Magpie’s colour is partly 
black and partly white ; so is the Parson’s. 
The Magpie’s greediness, impudence, and 
cruelty, are proverbial ; so are those of the 
Parson. I was saying to a farmer the 
other day, that if the Saeupenons had 

ey would, an- 


‘if 


1 
é 


a 
Fee 


i 


Take this for another specimen of 
his merriment ! 

** IT am happy to tell you, that Ellenbo- 
rough and Gibbs have retired ! Ill health 
is the pretence. 


thought they had put 
down for ever, if not killed, lives to RE- 
JOICE AT THEIR PAINS AND THEIR 
DEATH, TO TRAMPLE ON THEIR 
GRAVES, AND TO HAND DOWN THEIR 
NAMES FOR THE JUST JUDGMENT OF 
POSTERITY.” 


Was there ever such a fiend! Well ; 
but the fiend has at least the merit of 


speaking out. 

So a te 4 for Cobbett’s account of 
his year’s residence in Long-Island. 
Another book of his, that I expected 
a t deal from, disappointed me 

y—his Sermons. I ex , 2 
know not what ; but I found nothing 
—not even wickedness enough to sea- 
son their dulness : for they are dull. 

T shall conclude, in fairness to Cob- 
bett, with quoting from one of his late 
Registers, a part of a letter to Mr, or, as 
he calls him, “ Parson,” Malthus. Co- 
lonel David Stewart’s account of an- 
cient _ aeeee rye in his wr 

of the Hi Regiments, might 
furnish Cobbett with ae pone 
king additional ents. In point 
of fact, I have always thought that 
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Cobbett has the better of Malthus in 
many parts of this controversy. 


*¢ When people see new houses, they are 
apt to think that they see signs of increase ; 
and this they certainly do see, where they 
see the boundaries of towns and cities ex- 
tend themselves; where they see whole 
towns rising up here and there as round 
this WEN.* : ty to see new houses build- 
ing in towns and villages, is no sign of in- 
crease, any more than it is to see wheat 
stacks building in a farm-yard. It is true, 
these are new stacks ; but they only come 
to replace others that are just taken away. 
Houses are continually wearing out ; and 
if, upon going through a town or a village, 
you do not see one new house} one house 
built this very year; one of these for every 
forty houses that the town or village con- 
tains ; you may set down that town or vil- 

as being in a state of decay. Inmere 
vi . Where the houses are weak, there 
ought to be one new one out of every 
twenty ; for these frail houses do not last, 
upon an average, above twenty years. 

‘¢ Let any man take these observations 
for his guide; let him go through the 
country towns and villages, particularly 
those to the westward, once so populous. 
Let him take notice of the tumbling down 
houses ; of the totally dismantled small 
farm-houses. Let him look at the little 
barns, and yards that were formerly home- 
steads, and that are now become mere cat- 
tle sheds. Let him look at that which was 
the farm-house, but which is now become 
the miserable abode of two or three labour- 
ers and their families, who are perishing 
with hunger, cold and nakedness, beneath 
that roof where ease and happiness dwelt, 
until the accursed paper-money system 
laid its fangs upon the country. All these 
small farm-houses_ have disappeared ; and 
yet the villages have grown smaller and 
smaller. The accu paper-money has 
drawn the wretched people into crowded 
masses. All the laws have had the same 
tendency. That mixture of agricultural 
with manufacturing pursuits, which was 
so favourable to the health and morals of 
the people, and to their ease and comfort, 
at the same time; this is gone from the 
villages and country towns; and the po- 
pulation is gone along with it ; and gone, 
too, to become a sort of slaves, regularly 
drilled to their work, and kept at it very 
nearly literally under the lash. 

“ Accordingly, there is scarcely a vil- 
lage, at a distance from fundholders, ma- 
nufacturing rendezyouses, watering-places, 
sea-ports, or barraeks: there is scarcely a 
village at a distance from all these, which 
contains a fourth part of the people that it 
formerly contained. [have mentioned above 
twenty parishes by name. In most of these 





* The name for London all through Cobbett’s works. 
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parishes, two or three farmers have come 
and swallowed up farms, formerly occu- 
pied by ony ae farmers. Nothing is 
more common to see a man occupying 
land, aniieanen not more jome 5 

> or years ago, twenty farms. 
Three, four, or five farms, made into one, 
is a thing to be seen everywhere. And yet, 
as I observed before, the population of the 
villages is decreased. In going through a 
village, in almost any part of the country, 
except where the funds or the manufactu- 
ring establishments have an influence, you 
are sute to see ten houses almost falling 
down, for every one that you see building. 
In numerous instances, I found, in my 
rides during the last fall, houses quitted, 
from the danger of their falling down ; and 
I very seldom found that any new house 
was building in the stead. I went into 
scarcely any agricultural village, where I 
did not see the old bricks and other rub- 
bish of a house or two, that had recently 
stood upon the spot where the rubbish now 
was. On the outskirts of almost all the 
villages, you find still remaining small en- 
closures of land, each of which has mani- 
festly its house formerly. They are 
gencrally.in pasture at this time; but, if 
you look attentively at the ground, you 


will see unevennesses which shew you that 
here are the relics of the foundations of 
houses ; while, if you look at the fences, 
you will see gooseberry, currant, or rasp- 


berry bushes, making their appearance 
here and there. In the middle of such 
little plots of ground, you frequently see 
old -trees or apple-trees, or the stumps 
of them, remaini 


. All these are so many 
proofs of a greatly diminished, and of a still 
diminishing, 


> nm. 

* It is possible that as much human 
sustenance may be. produced in these agri- 
cultural parishes as there used to be, though 
the number of hands may be much smaller. 
It is very well known, that horses and 
tackle now do, in many cases, what was 
formerly done by the hand of man. But 
that there was more land in cultivation for- 
merly than there is now, nobody can doubt. 
They uce to us the long list of enclo- 
sure bills; but it is curious enough that 
they never tell us, that the far greater part 
of this land was cultivated formerly, with- 
out any enclosure bill at all. If the Par- 
liament would lay out a few thousand 

unds of our money, in order to ascertain 

w many hundreds of thousands of acres 

land was in cultivation before the Revo- 
lution, more than is in cultivation now, I 
should not grudge that money, as I do the 
money laid out in, Population Returns. 
‘However, the great proof, the undeniable 
proof, of depopulation, throughout a con- 
siderable part of the kingdom, is this fact 
—that there are nearly a third part of the 
whole of the churches, which, if the popu- 
lation were the same, when the ym on 
were built, that it is now, those churches 
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were built by crazy people. They were 
built without any reason for building them. 
Many of them stand within a mile of each 
other ; and it frequently happens, that the 
two parishes do not now contain 
enough, ing for sick people, and lit- 
tle children, for those that must stay 
at home to take care of the house or of the 
cattle—it frequently happens that the two 
parishes do not, if you make these allow- 
ances, contain people enough to fill one 
pew! It is monstrous, then, to suppose 
that these parishes have not, in a great 
measure, been depopulated. How are we 
to believe, that le could have built 
churches, unless had been numbers 
sufficient to fill them! It is not in one, 
two, or three, but in hundreds of instances, 
that the churches are now wholly gone.*** 
‘¢ The size, the size of the churches— 
this alone would be enough to convince 
any man of sound judgment, that there has 
been a prodigious decrease in the popula- 
tion of a great part of the kin, The 
curious Return of which I have spoken 
above, professes to have in view to ascer- 
tain how many people the several churches 
will hold. So that one naturally is inclined 
to look, with a good deal of curiosity, to 
what is said mn this subject, in cases 
where the ion is reduced to a mere 
nothing. Let us take a little list here. The 
parish of BREMHILLHAM contains sixtecn 
* persons . The parish is a rectory. 
The parson is required to write down, ‘num- 
ber of persons they can contain ;’ that is to 
say, number of persons the churches can 
contain. Now, this parson of BREMHILL- 
HAM states in his answer, that his church 
will contain ‘ the tion ;? that is t6 
say, his church is capable of holding six- 
teen persons, supposing the whole of the 
people of the parish to be at church at one 
time. Now, sixteen grown-up men can 
stand in a space four fect square. We 
know that six can sit in a 8 $ 
and yet this parson tells us, that his church 
* can contain the population’ of his parish. 
What, then, is there a double meaning 
here? Is’ there “a little bit of the Jesuit 
played off among us sincere Protestants ? 
The church can contain the populations; 
but the pious pastor does not say that it 
can contain no more ! But this was not the 
question: the question was, what number 
of persons they can contain ; that isto say, _ 
how many can your church con- 
tain ? This is the amount of the question ; 
and, notwithstanding this, it is stated, in 
this Return, that the church can contain 
‘ the »’ in the case of scores of 
i where the population is under 
JSorty. Perhaps there is not a church in 
England, the porch of which would»not 
hold twenty men. Certainly not one, the 
chancel of which would not hold a hun- 
dred men, standing upright ; and, perhaps, 
there is not one that would not hold more 
than three hundred.. We have seen above, 
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this was not the object of it; and yet, 
here is a man to take his pen and write 
down the figure eight, against this ques- 
tion, and send it © the bishop without 


is meeting- ; 
so big as the smallest 
contain two or three hundred 


* * © * * 
‘¢ The size of the churches is a thing of 
uence. We find them, through 


[Sept, 
amount to two hundred. There were about 
ten thousand churches in England ; and, 
at this very moment, the whole of the pre- 
sent population could, except in those parts 
where men have been drawn together by 
the -money, be not only accommoda- 
ted with these churches, but, with the help 
of a little straw in each parish, actually 
hidden under the roofs of these churches. 
** Back I come then, after exhibiting all 
these very suspicious circumstances relative 
to these Clerical Returns ; back I come to 
inquire once more, what ground there can 
be for supposing that the population of 
England has increased ? Here we havea 
whole list of parishes actually wasting away 
to nothing. This is a fact that it is. im- 
possible to deny ; and yet you, and your 
s the boroughmongers, insist upon 
it that there is an increase of the popula- 
tion; and, what is more, a great part of 
the public believe you. This is one of 
those falsehoods that men tell till they be- 
lieve it to be true themselves. There have 
been several of these great ational lies.’’ 


E have omitted about as much more 
of abuse, as I have quoted of argument. 
Indeed, if Cobbett did not render it 
impossible for himself to be read by 
weighing his books down with unne- 
cessary filth, who would be the fool to 
make extracts from such a writer as he 
is 


? 
Before I leave him, I must not omit 
to take notice of the great service 


which he really ap 
doing in the in 


to have been 
uction of. the plat- 


- ting of straw for hats. But as his Cot- 


tage Economy, in which this matter is 
abundantly explained, ought to be in 
every ngs or the empire,*I shall do 
no more say, once for all, that 
for a Cobbett has ews the valet 
introducing a great » unclo: 
with og the’ least of evil. 1 am 
heartily pleased to hear that the new 
manufacture is getting the name of 
*€ the Cobbett Platt.” He deserves the 
compliment ; and I should not be much 
surprised if this were to be the salva- 
tion of his name after all the books 
he has written are forgotten. 

For forgotten they cannot fail to be! 
It is indeed a melancholy truth, that 
every author diminishes his chance of 
surviving in the ratio wherein he in- 
creases (after a certain limit, of course, 
I mean, ) the bulk of his works. How 
little is this thought of in this thrice- 
bookish age ! Had Swift concentrated 
all his wit in one volume, or in three 
volumes, would not his book have been 





* Not until the blasphemy and sedition are erased from it, Mr Tickler. Even Brougham 


ays as much.—C. N. 
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in every man’s, woman’s and child’s 

ind, —— and to omy ase, 
\ ish tongue is spoken ! Ins 

of that, we have po twenty vo- 

lumes, price five or six guineas! The 


ves the ancient 
one of their great advantages. 
I can carry my Horace, my Sallust, 
my Virgil ¢ven; my whole Virgil, in 
my the depth of — s, in~ 
é despair. His good 
gs lie scattered over such a surface 
—to speak in his own way, there is 
such a wilderness about every settle- 
ment, that I fear there is but a slen- 
der chance of future times doing an 
measure of justice to one, who, wi 
all his faults, has the intellect and the 
of an E classic. 
poor il, Fearon, (in his 
Sketches,) gives, on' the whole, a fair 
account of Cobbett’s exterior, and, I 
should think, even of his manner— 
although I by no means take his word 
Coble book has siaies mies 
t's bor com: negativ: 
him quoad alia. 1 iigeek? mover erte this 
ext i character but once—It 


by this time, 
is something 


—butter 
He was 


fastened before by a 

fastened bya“ flying strap,” top- 

boots of a true work-like pattern, and 
Vor. XIV. 


On Cobbett, b0. b00heo 
not new, but well cleaned (another re« 


hd trong prep worsted glover vada 


hope, as Messrs 
Denman are to have a 

pu he may not want the 
same compliment. Yours, =| °°) 


Southside, Sept. 10, 1823. 


. 


place, that I don’t Vellcve ene: 
of Cobbett’s story about his 
cuniary distressés, &e. &e. Ho 
he have fallen into poverty ? 

years, as it was one of 
trials for libel, he was in 
of L.66 a-week, as editor of his 
ter. He was all the while a farmer 
and, to himself, a ° 
- vrs > T have in 

e go to? I 5 


v comfortably feathered. See 
“Whatis this of Cobbett’s 
to settle in France? I can’t believe'a 
word of it. He may take a run thither 
for a few weeks; and, indeed; his res 


catholic lok very ke wf 
ca » look 
sTiigaat rete ete 
0. 1 : 
the Register ? dup non gies 
abusing? I eannot believe any stich - 
miracles—they would beat Pfince 
ee 1¥ ee 
et, good gracious! if it should 
be se fo sen Carnese_af Williaa 
Cobbett should really become a rhiem- 
ber of the holy Roman Church, atid 
a French 


: 
7 


cetitt 


i 


ok 


le Compte « 
uis, maybe 
ne Highn 
this Signiory. 
2 
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ON THE PLUCKLESS SCHOOL OF POLITICS. _ 


; No II. 
Letter to the Editor, from Andrew Ardent, Esq. 


My pear CarisToruer, 

I NEVER was more surprised and dis- 
pleased in my life, than, upon the re- 
ceipt of your last ine, to find no 
notice taken in it of the anniversary 
of the King’s visit to Scotland. I verily 
and truly t that the new Baro- 
your Provost, would have given 
an entertainment on the occasion ; that 
the Corporation would have made it a 
matter of conscience to dine publicly 
and together on that day ; or, at least, 
that you yourself would have had 
‘at Ambrose’s,—to all, or some 
which I expected to be invited 
re a paet-<eielas 

ou, 

Sir William, or payself’ But the 
y approached, letter after letter ar- 
in course of post as they say, but 
invitation, or the semblance of one, 
my quarters. It then struck 
some subscription business 
take place at Oman’s, to which 
not think it worth while for 
come so far ; but nosuch thing, 
asI » Was ever agita~ 


This is passing strange, Christopher. 
Have the bailies, old and new, lost 
their stomachs—the trades and mer- 
chant counsellors the faculty of degluti- 
tion—or the deacons of the incorpora- 
ted trades the power of mastication ? 
And was there no patriotic butcher, 
vintner, or dealer in wines, in the 
council, to whom a dinner might have 
been an acceptable job? Are the Ma- 
gistrates of our loyal city turned Whigs 
all atonce? And will posterity believe 
that a civilized oration could so- 
‘lace their stomachs with Crawley spring 
water on such a day, and let so fair an 


potent pass without a jollifica- 

? =“ sf ge we in Leith 
—no pu irit but wi un 

tical names of Macfie and ei 

_ My dear Christopher, it is a perfect 

to the intellectual city—a 

not to be wiped away from Edin- 


§ 


5 


Bg 
zs 


: 
é 


! 


e 


i 


it 


Hil 


E 


fo iy ay ae Me sg 
August u our 
jer at cou at se gene 
palace’ yrood-House—made your 
provost a baronet—shook hands arith 





you, with your Athenian pretensions 
and your Parthenons, to allow the mer- 
chants of your sea-port, the men of 
tar, potashes, molasses, rum, sugar, 
hemp, and tallow, to run before youin 
the road of loyalty, and read you a les- 
son in the bienseances of civilized life! 
You don’t deserve a King ; and I am. 
almost ashamed to call you Scotsmen. 
The Whigs were, no doubt, glad at 
this want of respect in our city rulers. 
Joseph Hume and the Stot may even 
praise them for abstinence ; and the 
King himself, God bless him, who 
thinks ill of nobody, may not much 
mind the, I hope, unintentional neglect. 
But will you, Christopher, the cham- 
pion of loyalty—the pillar of the church 
—and the friend of all that is great 
and in human nature—will you, 
my dear friend, ever forgive yourself, 
for not stepping forward and putting 
your public in mind of their pg 
or, at least, setting the example in 
Ambrose’s, of joyous loyalty, by a com- 
memoration banquet among the intel- 
lectual censors of public opinion and 
public morals ? 
I should not have minded though 
I was not there, if you or Sir William 
had held a chapter of good fellows. My 
not receiving an invitation would only 
have saved me eighty miles posting, 
and the loss of a week’s recreation ; 
and I expect tosee, in the forthcoming 
Maga, notwithstanding all I have said 
of you. personally, that in defiance of 
my supicions, you were as happy on 
the 15thas meat, good drink, good 
appetites, and loyalty, could make you, 
But tell PANE IP TI and bailies that 
they t either to have given or pa- 
tronised a royal, jovial public dinner. 
Your town ought to have been illumi- 
nated, and all the bells set a ringing, 
The population should have been re- 
galed with oxen roasted whole, and 
beer, in the King’s Park ; and 
r Murray should have opened the 
doors of the Theatre gratis, and given 
all poor devils, who can’t afford to pay 
for it, the sight of a good”play, and re- 
galed, them with “God save the King.” 
Contrast pag? conduct, my dear fel- 
low, with the Whigs, whom you and 
I despise, I see by the newspapers, 
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that the Ex~-A: 1 and the 
ici thelate Queen, 


insignificant though they be 

nt ey be in an 
view, sna coy em from the 
small remnant of ultra-Whigs. Joseph 
Hume, himself, got a seven-and-six- 
pence patch up, if I am not mistaken, 
at Aberdeen, x 5; it i 
ported the whiglings of Glasgow medi- 


tate, (at least so the newspapers say, )’ 


giving Messrs B and Denman 
a charity sort of half-guinea blow-out, 
at some of the public taverns, where 
all the grievances of being out of place, 
and not in high esteem, will no doubt 
be detailed with lugubrious loquacity ; 
the pressure of taxes, and the extrava- 
oe of government; will, ‘as usual, 
dilated upon ; the pusillanimity of 
ministers, for not dragging their coun- 
try into war, in which they can have 
no interest, and passing new taxes for 
its support, will afford a fine subject 
for tavern eloquence; and the com- 
y, neither drunk nor sober, shall 
Somat precisely at twelve o'clock, with 
the pleasant feeling, in spite of the evi- 
dence of their own senses, that the 
country is ruined d redemption, 
unless the weight of the [government 
were really and ¢ruly laid upon the 
little shoulders of the Whig barristers 


and their associates, to whom place, 
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tyre, my landlord 
— reel, and which was kept up 
with a great fund of animal spirits, 
supported by suitable quantities of 
mountain dew, judiciously administer- 
ed, till day-break on the 16th. 
- Tam, my dear Christopher, 
Yours ever fai y> 

- ANDREW ARDENT. 

Kittin, Sept. 5; 1823. 


ANSWER, 
Extracted from Mr North s Letter-Book. 


Tnis is all very pretty and very peppery, Mr Andrew. So you really blamie 
us for the deficiencies of our friends the Pluckless—so you really imagine ‘we 
had no Ambrosial Feed on the 15th, and you will never write another line in : 
Maga for it! We have a huge fancy.to put the veto upon your, commu- 
nication, for the bare supposition, and for the further offence of non-compear- 
ance. Why, man, we did not even suppose that the Pluckless themselves 
needed a jog upon stich an occasion. When we recollect how they were all 
figged out last year, performing the part of savages or mountebanks, or at. 
tempting that of court-gallants—all plastering on their loyalty a foot thick— 
mulus ofa present Sovereign? But you! in truth, it well becomes you to 
find fault with othere—Suffice it to say, that when ODoherty was making the 
punch in the morning, preparatory to its being put in ice, he gaye one extra 

lemon to the sherbet, exclaiming, ‘Here goes a cooler for Ardent !” that a chair, 
plate, knife and fork, spoon and napkin, tumbler, porter-swigger, sherry-bibber, 
and whisky-sipper, were all duly placed for you, the plate being turned up- and 
marked double A, between those of the Adjutant and Tickler ; and that a 
spit was prepared, and.a large dish warmed, for four, brace of grouse, whick 

we expected you to bring along with you. And lo! hecame not !—Well, you 
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were the sufferer ; and you are still to suffer for your affectation, in expecting 
an invitation sand the Pluckless are to suffer, for not promoting 2 great public 
dinner ; and’ the public itself shall suffer, ‘for not being loyal spontaneously, 
and without either jog from Maga or pluckless patronage. No, no! We shall 
not let you all. be loyal ex post facto at our expense; and the record of that 
dinner shall ever remain deeply impressed on the memories of those who ate 
it—but there alone shall it be treasured, a precious deposit, a reward for their 
tieritorious forwardness in the good cause, and a subject for pleasing and last- 
. Nou, however, (although you have committed the pluckless vice of blaming 
others, while not fully doing your own duty,) shall next year, on the KING'S 
DAY, hear some particulars in private, in consideration of the remains of good 
feeling indicated in your mode of spending the day, and upon your paying cer- 
tain penalties. Even the public may, at some future day, be admitted to a 
partial knowledge of the events of that merryfication. But this must be when 
the Pluckless are no more—a consummation devoutly to be wished—a period 
Which shall soon atrive—viz. before the publication of No. VI. of this series of 


papers.—C. N, pis 


he 





THE GENERAL QUESTION. 


No. I 


Ma Present, : 
Tue Liberal is dished. The Cock- 
neys have proved themselves more 
intense idiots than knaves general- 
ly are, and are now dumb in their 
impotence. There is much wicked- 
ness in and about London, and else- 
where ; a gross appetite for slander and 
indecency is craving and aching to be 
aks of ausitee paces ak 

supplying . 

that was necessary for their work was 
a slight of erroneous infor- 
mation, as much cleverness as belongs 
té a Second-rate bagman, the liveliness 
of ‘an under-waiter in a suburban ta- 
vern, the grace of a street-walker, not 
yet utterly battered, the philosophy of 
an itinerant lecturer on Reform, 
of an unemployed barrister’s 
, the wit of an editor of the fif- 
eth Incarnation of Joe, the man- 
ners of a run-away London tailor’s ap- 
os Senger a mas 
end—Yet in all these qualifications 
have they been found wanting ; and 
unable to pick up a dishonest subsist. 

ee , 


bates flesh is weak ; to be hooted at 
in the impotent perpetration of despi- 
cable ey be daniels in the deme 
of despond by the base crew you have 
been trying to exasperate against an 
honest householder ; to be put into the 
stocks by the very profligates to whom 
you have been offering cheap, irreli- 
gious, and obscene tracts ; to be haul- 
ed down from the barrel-head on which 
ou have been playing your mounte- 
tricks “ the low earth,” 

and elevated to the pi by the ga 
you have sickened at the picture o: 
their own corruption ; to be sent into 
itary confinement, lest you should 
pollute the operation of the tread-mill ; 
and finally, admitted, with.a hesita- 


the ting bend, to the rites of burial in the 
val 


ts of the Pozzi, among the very 

scum and refuse and: excrements of 
mortality. 

‘We are decided enemies to every- 


thing bordering magention } 80 
oot hasten aihinton 4 gx dng 
many but a feeble sketch of the cha- 
racter and catastrophe of the Liberal. 
Two or three dozen men and women 
laid their heads together to 

effect—a sensation—to e hits—to 
kick up a row—to startle the cits—to 


‘set the gutters on fire—to pull old or- 


thodox gentlemen by their pig-tails 
to laugh outright in the faces of mo» 
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dest females, and whisper indecencies 
into their ears, as they walked in fa- 
eany pepeeen Sea ne segeiensee Ce 
parsons—to patronize itutes, and 
temply the Sabbath in penning 
panegyrics on vices which 
them during the whole week. The 
deyil is in it, thought they. if we do 
not become hed nam 
* There a Liberal,” will every 
voice ex 3; “ how beautiful = 
= breeches !”—“ Behold A 
Y’ But, O Gemini, what is is? 
fine use. hate. le, 
kicking, are the order of the 


day. King, Condé, and Grandee, are 
hauled to the horse-pond—goose and 
pos stand aloof on the green in 
splash, uash after wee ne 
ter sq’ goes 
Cockney w upon Cockney into the liquid 
element. Peter Bell’s ass, now the pro- 
perty of a Hampstead huckster, brays 
Balaam ; a huge Newfoundland 

dog leaps into ) the pool with 
humanity, and brings out Tims by the 
nape of e neck, who is instanter spun 
back by a tall man in the a 
cognized to be ODohe: gmalion 
having crawled to the ply is betray- 
ed by the pimple of his nose, just peer- 
ing through the mud, to the ven- 
geance of that mutch-injured tailor, 
and aang hg pric bya eck 


of Leigh is 
Sea sumedlipieahteging Mat sane 
crocodile, with Seed ge the pock- 


ets of his Names at > nog The infe- 
Seeguibabie- dan fans tnd and fro, un~ 


tne cakitonmmessethors that 


or seems to say, 
Cockaigne is sunk 
Rlnaeire sae Boa Se 
gun ou Mr President, to lay aside fi- 
» I ask you, & well. 
sdb y well-be ved mem~ 
ber form 2 China panes if ons 
throughout experience of 2a life, 
new apparently, from the cut of your 
jib, on 5 you read, 
or , or dreamt of such an utter 
and inutterable set of bleckheads as 
pores tmnt a oe 
made up ther ina bbe ew 
in a . Astras 
pera AreaptPre But instead of 
the Bulls of Bashan, who should make 
theiy appearance but a quantity of apes, 
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m and mowing, pushing 

pgp be with his paw on posterior, 
and the whole array at their wits’ end 
phe teow situation. In- 


his neck in blue ruin, 
into satencbe earch of chegeare hat 
of nuts, every now and then 
over the rim, disa) ted in his seru+ 
day but dle never, wi 
the een ee 

i A baboon, moun 

tripod, clutches a china omer Ay 
from a shelf, Dancatctetaneae 
with the loathsome slime and slaver 


ymph 

hairy aa letting her drop on the 

hurkles round and round the 
sinwared fragments of his love, in the 
blind rage of his animal desire, and 
the dim perplexity of 2 nature unas~ 
ps pe paige ine gg living 
flesh from the potter’s clay. A mere 
rier monkey—a fellow of most rare 
pedi ite fancy, rises with a 


a ee 
patron a y enamoured 
‘of his own fair “me Pins mi 
Sper ae 

to the one ea pu 
by the one es Popeye 
manner to attract the decided di 


the Ledger, chewing @ 
of Indian-rabber, =m 
of the ink, i en a 
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Why, my sir, it is not’ the 
aig Ot the Cockney-wri- 
ters pa — = to the pre- 
sent, every absent company. 
—I mean, sir, to say, that refer 08 
ism, qua t , May not only 
be tolerated, butenjoyed,—witness the 
former extensive ere of the 
Edinburgh Review, e present 
ned of the preaching of the 
Edward Irvi But on 

ing introduced to a b , you 

y never expect to see him sitting 

in a small and rather tidy parlour, on 
a settee, with pastoral i darned 
all over the back, with yellow cuisses 
ery ing at a nosegay, 

perhaps reading at Petrarch. You 
were not prepared for a display of 
Miss-Molly-ism, in an advocate for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
known by the name of Marriage ; a 
demand for universal suffrage should 
not be effeminately lisped out with 
uncertain aspirates; you are unrea- 
sonable to expect that he who 
would abolish all public grievances 
shall not include grammar in the num- 
ber ; in short, you will on no account 
whatever permit one and the same in- 
dividual to be at once and 


blockhead, a “ ne’er-do-weel” and a. 


ninny ; bad qualities must not be joined 
with false quantities ; a h heart 
and a soft head are unpardonable ; 
joe it is not to igor to see a 
picking his steps to eternal 
perdition, just as if he Seer 
ing to eat hot muffins at Mother 
’s. He who would brave the 
not fear to soil his yellow 
3 and we lose all patience 
yon deist, who talks of Ell 
just come out of a band- 
who, were he ever to go thither, 


be as perfectly unintelligible 

fo welledicaté people ashe had boen 
earth, and ted to throw an 
of absurdity over the regious of 

ir. Yes, Mr President, I vow 
that I am ready, this bless- 

moment, to 4 ive, over- 
all the wickedness of the Cock- 

I think nothing of it. But 
never can I pardon their mon- 


devil, 


unnatural vesne If part 


could do any one thi 


ve them totheir own 


But nothing ut tungingy Take 
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The pursy fellow has not run three 
lines, till there he is at a full stop, 
blowing like a oy Seg the farcy. Try 
his rhymes, and he does not know a 
vowel from a consonant, although 
surely no two things can be more un- 
like ; watch him narrowly, and you 
detect his hand in another man’s 

, uniformly stealing trash, and 

ing no difference between a grape 
and a grozet; pale, puffing, swinkt, 
sweating, sick even to vomiting with 
hobbling over the flat, he is as badly 
off at the fag-end Of his sonnet, as if 
he had just descended from an hour at 
the Tread-mill. Now, Mr President, 
I maintain that this be a true bill, and 
that no Cockney can be produced: to 
do a sonnet, which seems to me rare- 
ly to exceed fourteen lines, and which, 
in his case, I am carer A willing to 
reduce to eleven, in four hours and a 
half, with refreshments, allowing a 
reasonable latitude in rhymes, and not 
being too severe upon him on the score 
of grammar, syntax, and so forth, 
which would prove encumbrances to 
his speed. I bet Glengarry’s kilt to 
Leigh Hunt's yellow breeches, (the 
long odds) that such a feat shall not 
be performed by any native of Cock- 
aigne before the next meeting of Par- 
liament. 

Mr President, I am sorry to inter- 
rupt you ; but, sir, you,are fast asleep. 
Sir, I was observing, that, after all the 
efforts of the Radicals, of all descrip- 
tions, to work mischief, little or none 
has been done. The people of Great Bri- 
tain are really most excellent people in- 
deed, and know whom and what to 
despise. They do not, by any means, 
like to hear religion abused or sneered 
at; and all those jokes against par- 
sons, which make the —s of the 
Whig periodical press, laughed at, per- 
haps, Soniothiiak very funny, over a 
horn of ale, leave no favourable im- 
pression on the minds of village to- 
pers, with regard to the character of 
the wits. At their own firesides, when 
their comely wives and their chubby 
children are by, and the door locked 
for the night, their thoughts and feel- 
ings take another turn; the better 
of their nature has the ascendan- 
cy, and they look forward to the co- 
ming Sabbath with satisfaction. They 
are uncorrupted by the poison that is 
worked off with the malt ; and if ask- 
ed their real, sober, serious opinion of 
the press-gang, they would téll you, 
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that they were a set of heartless scamps 
altogether, and strove to cheat 

out of its contentment. They would 
rather have a kind visit from their 
“ Parson,” than make part of a depu- 
tation to wait on some factious free- 
thinker ; and if they had a daughter 
to send out to service, they would ra- 
ther see her drowned or in any 
honest fashion, than to seduc- 
tion and desertion in the house of a 
Patriot and Friend of the people. When 
they hear that Mr Such-a-one has 
been ed, after all his fine ha- 
rangues, are noways surprised, 
but seem maaan for the event, and 
chuckle at. the idea of his execution 
more heartily than they ever did at his 
keenest jokes. They know better than 
any demagogue can tell them what are 
the real meres and evils of their 
condition, and they also know that 
the power by which they must. be en- 
dured lies in their own souls. The ut- 
ter baseness and ‘helpless debility of 
character exhibited at all times by those 
who set themselves against religion 
and social order, escape not their no- 
tice ; comfort, and quiet, and peace, do, 
on the whole, fall to. the lot of the 


loyal citizen, while a ragged offspring, 
yar Fi een and a Rey fom 


are the concomitants of disaffection 
and turbulence. No fire makes the 
pet boll so well as one stirred by the 

of content ; and a mechanic will 
think that fare a luxury which he eats 
after six hours’ labour at the loom, 
while the reformer growls over his 
mess of pottage with an appetite poi- 
soned by anger, and forgetful of the 
hand that feeds him. But, thank God, 
all is yet sound at the core of the Eng- 
lish heart: and the great body of 
people know who are their friends and 
who are their enemies. There is not 
one man in Britain who does not know 
that Bristol Hunt is a despicablescoun- 
drel, or would hold a hot potato one 
moment from his mouth, on peneiving 
sudden intelligence of his being foun 
dead in a jakes. 

_ Now, Mr President, I cannot see 
much sense in those fine disquisitions 
which have been served up so plenti- 
fully to us of late in magazines, re- 
views, &c. on the great superiori- 

of the ancient over the modern 

Put Shak aside, and 

who are the great old dramatists of this 

country? Very imperfect workmen, I 
can assure you. .Not one of them 

has drawn a single natural character. 
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Why, that not one of them all, in 
spite of new editions, dissertations, es~ 
says, and critiques, has taken any hold 
on the English mind. They never had 
any strong hold upon it, and never will 
have ; for our is now diviner, 
deeper far ; a play no better than 
one of Massi s or Ford’s would 
damn an author for ever to the middle 
order. 

But, Mr President, few subjects are 
of more importance than the choice of 
a profession. Shall I make my son a 
Scotch minister? He is a preacher ; 
and on from year to year, in 
hopes of a manse. He is thirty-five 
years of age, but still he has no manse. 
At last he is offered a kirk, in a -re- 
mote, cold, moorish part of the world, 
with a mean name, as bare of all as- 
sociations as the pavement of a sunk 
Sika snakes scle-aos goadeenaG 

e 3 only one ge 's 
ol in the dich. aad that uninha- 
bited. Our Sandy accepts; marries 
Miss Susie Simpson, somewhere about 
the middle of seven sisters. Susie, be-+ 
ing come of a prolific family, breeds 


yearly, and even produces 
fat, lazy, and beth red Nal kaon 
the face, but dresses well, and likes a 
how-towdy. Now and then a cow 
dies, and the sheep take the sturdy. 
Meal is a drug, and the fiars sink like 
quicksilver in rainy weather. Sons 
and daughters must be clothed and 
educated—and fed ; perhaps about a 
dozen, and the question is, How is all 
that to be accomplished?) Now, Mr 
President, considering the very nartow 
income of the Scottish clergy, do not 
ou think that they should be brought 
k to celibacy? A bachelor might 
live and grow fat on a sti that at 
present keeps a large family in starva-~ 
tion. I never could see any i 
in celibacy. Take bachelors and mar- 
ried men by the lump, and I verily be- 
lieve that the former are much better 
for clergymen, in a country where 
there are no rich endowments. If 
young men think it hard to be pre- 
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them 


is the point at 

gyman, on a scanty income, may be 
a ' aeaihinaas notwiths xi 

| pesca Aang er te: but I say that 
I defy to write ‘such ser- 


Pardon such light remarks, my dear 
President, on a serious subject. Sure 
I am, that they would be taken in good 
part at a Presbytery dinner, and would 
give no offence to the excellent and 


admirable clergy of Scotland. Excel- 
lent and admirabl 


gate. Our ministers are 
ians of national cha- 
racter. lves frequently the 
sons 1b pees they know well the 
annals of the poor ; and methinks that 
the doctrines of pee y nae with 
a ogrey e of men, 
who, in thar youth, sl tin lowly 
huts, and who, in after life, are 
rated, even in condition, by no high 
barriers from the humble ones of the 
know more than their 


their feelings 

by much parti ‘ ai rend 

away by m cipation in its am- 
bin eer The eck and sm 

nm whic ey teach, bri 
them back ingly, aed with ples 
sure, to the joys and sorrows of the 
poor man’s lot ; and from the t 
they see the narrow pew in which they 
sat when children ; and now and then 
have a vision of the grey head, gone 
down into the grave, that used, in other 
days, to be turned reverentially to- 
wards the preacher of the word. i 
ordinary pursuits in the week-day 
world, partake of the quiet and con- 
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tented spirit, that, with such limitation 
human infirmities im 
try of our 


as , prevails 
over the ; nd. Blame~ 
less , Wit without gall, fancy that 
sheds a cheerful light over meetings 
assembled even for purposes, 
humour that plays and dallies with the 
harmless oddities and contrasted tem- 
peraments of men all zealous in the 
good cause ; the joke, the jest, and the 
jibe, free from all ribaldry, and the 
pungent anecdote that will bear repe- 
tition a thousand times, because speak 
ing to the experience and illustrative 
of the heart. Where can all these be 
found more fresh, vigorous, and racy, 
than among the ministers of our esta- 
blishment ? 
It has been asked, what they have 
done in science, in er , in his- 
» in poetry? Much in all. But it 
te bt ke ‘Dntnaae—¥s is not their 
duty to strive or to excel in such 
things. Let each cl an take care 
of his parish ; and it he does so, it is 
all that man can require of him, or 
need be recorded on his tomb-stone. 
Eminent, distinguished, illustrious, 
immortal names, according to the judg- 
ment of this world, are not wanting in 
the annals of the Scottish church ; but 
hundreds of men, greater than ner 
have gone to their graves with perish- 
able and forgotten names, although 
their voices were heard only by a small 
co tion, and the sphere of their 
‘ulness was but a parish with two or 
three glens and hill-sides, that 
shone at night with cottage-hearths like 
a few sprinkled stars. Let thesense, the 
pope pins the intelligence, and — 
ty of our peasantry, speak for their 
sit, both the dead and the living, 
and let those who may be disposed to 
overrate both the magnitude and the 
influence of their own attainments in 
the various d ents of human 
knowledge, consider what would have 
been the country which they now dig- 
nify and adorn, without the men who, 
for centuries, have ministered at the 
humble altars of our national faith, and 
have so long preserved, by doctrine, 
precept, example, that moral and 
religious spirit, without which the 
prosperity of a country is hollow, and 
all her knowledge unable either to en- 
lighten or elevate. Religion, not phi- 
losophy, has made us, as a people, what 
we are ; and, with all our defects, faults, 
vices, and sins, we possess much that 
true science could not give, nor false 
take away ; something too high for the 
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mere worldly mind to understand ; and 
that has preserved the hearts of our 
people: sound at the core, when there 
were outward appearances of rotten- 
ness and corruption. 

Mr President, if I were writing an 
article for Blackwood’s Magazine, I 
could not indulge in a more digressive, 
excursive, and occasionally rotatory 
style, than that along whose involutions 
and gyrations I have ‘for half an hour 

ast been carried.’ Where’s the harm? 
jing long faces for any length of 
time, can do little good either to indi- 
viduals or nations. The human mind, 
I maintain, is made capable of adapt- 
ing itself, —_— moral or intellectual 
injury, to the most opposite moods 
fomet suddenly paso an and ge- 
nuine mirth may all at once wipe up 
the tears of too true misery. Unbe- 
coming levity is not seen in the tran- 
sition from one thought or feeling to 
another, but in the thought or feeling 
itself ; and the merriment that reason 
allows, may often delight to assume 
the quaintest and most fantastic garb, 
and ‘even wear “ motley” in the mas- 
querade that at midnight dissolves 
away into real life. It is for this that 
I love your Magazine, sir ; and; with 
your permission, I shall give you my 
opinion of the last Number. 
.) Sir, your last Number is inimitable. 
Buoyant as a balloon, deep asa a 
bell. Had I ever written a single sy 
lable in the great periodical, modesty 
me mum, but silence be- 
Stodhenpeane' angdy te tes|saoet minha. 
S says, is most melan- 
choly of animais ; but he could no, 
were he able to read, get through.a 
page of Number 79, without feeling 
is gravity relax into a smile. My mo- 
ther is a very grave woman, and, some~ 
how or other, has long had a notion that 
Ebony is not the thing ; but one even- 
ing last week, at tea, her sides began 
to:shake, and her face to assume an ex- 
pression altogether unaccountable. I 
thought, Mr President, that some 
crumbs of the short-bread had gone 
down her wrong throat, and threaten- 
ed to cut short her days. All at once 
she burst out into’a giggle, like a girl 
of sixteen ; and then into a compressed 
gruff cough, and a continued succes- 
sion of snorts, likean old horse of sixty, 
to the t'alarm of me, her dutiful 
and ionate son. “ Oh !'that Ma- 


swill Ge the death of me, Mi- 
“f pia therewith she released 
_ Vor. XIV. é 


. 
" 
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Ebony from his concealment, beving, 
during three cups, sat upon him, till 
George Buchanan was black in the 
face, and staring like a Turk. On'went 
her spectacles ; and Blackwood, like'a 
banner, was unfurled before the steam 
of the kettle. Her sharp, forward, 
acute, hook-nosed, covenanting’ coun- 
tenance, fixed with a sort of slightly 
self-upbraiding smile of wonderment 
and delight, not free from a 
of devilry,'on the wicked but cunning 
Maga—for so she considered La Pu- 
eelle—inspired me with emotions of 
the deepest filial reverence for my aged 
and honoured parent, and would make 
an excellent print. It is thus, Mr 
President, that the Magazine calls 
forth the best emotions of our nature, 
stre ens the domestic affections, 
and thereby the stability of the state. 
Hoping, and indeed not doubting, 
that you will pardon this little fire- 
picture, I'proceed to give you my free 


and unbiassed opinion of No. 79: With 
the exception of the Royal Number; it 
is the best of any Magazine that has 


appeared since the invention of print- 
ing. ‘What -means that ingenuous 
blush of “ maidenly shamefacedness” 
on the cheek of my beloved Christo- 
pher? Well, then, here is Taylor‘and 
Hessey, and I will sport Candide upon 
that Miscellany. dit 
This, with some gentle violence done 
to the genius of the English language, 
may be called’a respectable Magazine. 
Pygmalion calls: it the ‘‘ cream of “pe- 
riodical ‘literature ;” may I, without 
offence, call it the “ milk and water?” 
Now, sir, milk and water is by’ mo 
means a bad thing, except when on the 
turn, that is, sourish ; and this; me- 
thinks, is rather sugary. I know little 
or nothing about the contributors, 


which I regret, as otherwise I mi 
indulge in a little innocent | y: 
There seem to bea quorum of Cockne 
among them, and that leavens 
whole mass. They know little, and care 
less, about what is going on:in the 
world, and keepchattering away fluent- 
ly enough about various small » 
‘‘great to littlemen,” and sometimes 
no disagreeable vein. The criticism of 


this Magazine is not below contem 


but exactly on a level with it ; and ats 
attempts to delineate manners, and:so 
forth, most abortive. The writers seem 
all to have lived in i and to be 
distinguished rather by the smooth- 


than the ee their wear- 
2 . 
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ing apparel. They sneer in an under 
toca goods, yt without much 
bitterness, more like persons who have 
never been in it, than often kicked out 


of it, although symptoms of the latter 


er am might. be selected. A 
-up contributor or “am peradven- 
ture, figures away in white u tog~ 
onnme Belcher handkerchief, and 
his hat intg the ring. But they 
are palpable ders ; aud must be 
the derision of Pierce Egan and Josh. 
Hudson. They talk about theatres, 
and are witty upon Liston’s face ; ad~ 
mire Miss Tree's singing, and anal 
farces. Of general literature (with the 
exception of the Doctor) they know no- 
thing, and all classi uirements 
they despise. Few of them have been 
at a University, except on the top of a 
coach ; and of those few, more than 
te gen we ed. ye aoe 
uently an nious, or at 
pos 6 ty ct Mt a or other got 
up, and we think that we remember 
having seen not a bad tale or two of 
the picturesqueand pathetic. Punspre-~ 
vail, but all poorish ; and the play upon 
words is seldom happy. We-suspect 


most of the contributors are costive. 


from sedentary habits ; and as it is well 
known, that ngements in the sto- 
mach and bowels deaden merriment, 
the — though their convivial merri- 
ment, great, is not extraor- 
oa: They are by no means a bad 
set of fellows in their way, yet we are 
not over-anxious for a letter of intro- 
goannas basta, ye, al hingn ain 
gazine t 50 80, yet, ings con- 
sidered, they deserve some credit for 
even their very indifferent success in a 
work so uncongenial with their usual 
habits —_ pursuits, the contributors 
being, as inform us, young attor- 
meys, solicitors, half-pay off 
' dam ate pone of genius 
of no profession, anonymous cor- 
respondents in county-towns, such as 
Verax, Antipater, Vox et Preterea, Bow- 
wow, and Louisa Mildmay. 

_ Their ber Number, sir, is 
pretty fairish ; some of your worst have 
‘not been ten times better. “Sea Roam- 
‘ers, Old Johnny Wolgar,’ is written in 
a strain of unfortunate exaggeration, 
a a vivid. ue iption, 


mo mean talents. It is a great deal too 
Jong ; but R. A. is one of their best 
-men ; and should he ever quarrel with 
-them, which is probable, he would be 
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no to your own Invincibles. 
Nuge Critice, No. L., is by the in- 
genious Elia, but is no great shakes. 
It contains one choice » Fill 
have dwelt longer upon what I cons 
ceive the merits of these poems, because 
I have been hurt by the wantonness, 
(I wish I could call it by a gentler 
name,) with which a favourite critic 
of our day takes every occasion of in- 
sulting the memory of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney.” Hazlitt mn ir Philip Sydney, 
Moll of Wapping and Mary Queen of 
Scots! Pygmalion can by no means 
allow that Sir Philip wasa gentleman. 
Admirable judge of manners and mo- 
rals! “‘I cannot think, (says simple 

Elia,) with Mr Hazlitt, that Sir Phili 
Sydney was that opprobrious thing,” 
. The age is not yet ripe for a de- 
fence of Sir Philip Sydney by Charles 
Lamb, of the India-House, against 
WilliamHazlitt, “the gallant of South- 
ampton-row.” ‘ Walking Stewart,” 
by the late Opium-eater ! Mercy on us! 
is the English opium-eater dead? We 
take it much amiss that he never told 
us of his illness. We are equally ata 
loss to conjecture why his friends did 
not invite us to his funeral. The air 
of Cockaigne must have killed him, ac- 
eustomed to breathe a purer atmo- 
hereon the mountains. It was always 
Dertesing tous to think of that swan 

surrounded by geese, and we are ha 
py that he is dead. May we meet m 
another and a better Magazine. The 
smallest article belonging to the de- 
ceased, is valuable to those who knew 
his fine and powerful genius ; he lived 
nm ether and opium, while his new 


‘friends got stupified on tobacco and 
beer 


The three next articles—nihil-~no- 


A third Letter to the Dramatists of 
the Day. We lay the lives of a cat 
against that of a butterfly, that this 
German is a Paddy. Had ODoherty 
not lived, John Lacy had never been 
born. We do not mean to insinuate 
that the Adjutant begot him ; for this 
is — the oe of the two; 
but Morgan m im a Magaziner, 
and. John would fain be six feet high. 
It won't do—it won’t indecd. Mr 
Lacy is not a member of the Free and 
. ifhis breeches don’t sit easier 
than his banter, ye gods, how he must 
straddle! . 

Sir Henry Heron, sy Navwa. Allan 
Cunnyngham is a man of genius, and, 


Se 
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whats better still, an honest, in 
dent man. May he prosper in all his 
undertakings. All his Tales have great 
merit; most of them are too long. 
This one begins beautifully, but there 
this fault of prolinity, we shal really 
t ixity, we s y 
begin to get angry with him. He 
writes as if anxiousto make out a sheet. 
Messrs Taylor and Hessey can easil 
remedy this. Pay him more for 
a sheet than a whole one, and Allan 
will delight all his readers that have 
either heart, soul, or imagination. His 
fine, wild; rich, imaginative stories, 
full of rivers, and glens, and all the 
emblazonry of Scotland, have indeed 
fallen into s neighbourhood ; 
and we would rather than a hundred 
oysters hear one of them read aloud by 
a Cockney ore rotundo. Allan is a 
monster in this Magazine, and must 
be stared at as a strange fowl by the 
Tomtits. 

Charles Duke of Orleans. Early. 
French Poets. This belongs to a se-~ 
ries of articles, all of them curious'and 
interesting. The translations are re- 
markable for elegance and fidelity. 

“* The Doomed Man,” is a long, and, 
in some parts, impressive sea-story. 

The Report of Music, nobody ever 
read ; aind the * Drama” is done by a 
pert dunce, who considers admittance 
to the green-room the highest human 
honour, and writes like a person that 
would marry an inferior actress. 

Such, sir, are the contents of Taylor 
and Hessey for ber. You seem 
dro iro tr t; but make no 

in rts to our eyes open ; 

I love to hherengits before you when 
ee ie on ee The po- 
itics of this Magazine are most con- 
temptible—not that the summary of 
events a badly written—on con- 
trary, — is an able man. 
But I speak of the spirit that runs 
through the whole concern. The wri- 
ters are, with rare exceptions, low- 
born, underbred radicals, who feel 
awkward at = saree A of — 
men, persons condition, lords, 
ladies, and so forth. A * House of 
- Lords,” a building absolutely full of 
nobles, is not to be got over at all ; and, 
in short, a dull diseoncerted Whiggism 
whines and whim through the 
work, afraid to one cut, yet mutter- 
ing against ministers, either for <a 
or not doing something or other, 
knows what—so that we often long to 
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the disloyal lout from his: lair, 
choke him by the neck, and ask him 
Sehlionchamhnny teaniedseeentete 
English or tongue, or to 
his oe shut for a Hote Hopper 
This , sneaking, snive sty 
of politi discussion, is — than 
P any party can put up 
ith in a fre= ecuntry. There were 
never before !..10own such ambiguous 
fellows; and it looks as if they had 
not courage to bray aloud their politi- 
cal Balaam, lest t ight thereby 
incur the risk of offending alf a score 
of Tory subscribers, for whose sakes 
alone they a semblance of re- 
8 for the old sacred institutions of 
the land. From anything that ever 
appeared in the Magazine, there would 
be no ground for concluding, that the 
Christian religion is the religion of 
England, or that she possesses an esta- 
blished church. 
Mr President, you have been told, 
siry I tere oi os ancient cry 
‘* personality,” is s t up against 
us, and wwe'trdipaliad es mn to deny ‘it. 
We shall do no such thi But, on 
ie pieces ’ ch ee redid 
into pieces, with the most un 
pare every scamp that attacks 
church, king, or ourselves... None of 
your mean, malicious, cowardly; ob- 
aa aay Aone re ee es 
orbid !—but t , plain charge, 
which he who waits taay read ; and 
proof accumulated on proof, till the 
culprit is buried under a mass of evi- 
dence. No honest man shall ever be 
so much as laughed at by us, if we see 
reason to think that our ridicule ‘an- 


vila dame tl - 
ver more shall they be named in 
But there are some few score seri 


in this world, whom ‘we 


shall yet farther scarify. Nothing will 
it avail them, when bound and bleed- 
ing, to cry out to the crowd, “ Did 
see such per ity?” The 

y agree with their 

view of the case, and sooth them by 
loudly declaring, at each whack of the 
thong, that the puni t is’ per- 
sonal. But who will attempt a reseue 
Not a soul. A few ing accom 


scowl among the crowd 
I 
revenge ; b 

the boldest among is no 
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for the most diminutive of our print- 
er's devils. 

But, sir, after all, we are the idols 
of a people’s love. The great difficulty 
with us is to prevent the nation at 
large from falling down and worship- 
ping us, who are but mortal like it- 
self. We are far from wishing to see 
anything of the sort ; such enthusiasm 
may be carried beyond the bounds of 

* propriety and good taste; and I am 
sure, Mr North, that you are the last 
man in the world to encourage such 
excesses, which are indeed inconsist- 
ent with the sound sense and strong 
passion of the British character. 

Mr President, Sir John Cox Hippes- 
ley and Dr Mason Good (the trans- 
lator of Lucretius?) have been lately 
attacking the mills; and John 
Bull has joined his forces. Do not you 

with these three distinguished 
Philanthropists, that men should not 
use women with cruelty, if they can 
prevent it? Let the males tread away 
—but find a gentler exercise for the 
females. No strong or weak-bodied 


he-fellow of a pickpocket or purloiner 
is a proper object of compassion, ex- 
cept just as he is going to be hanged ; 


and if he sweat on the tread-mill to 
the utmost wish of Hamlet himself, 
wrench his instep, sprain his ankle, 
dislocate his knee, and bring his back 
to the lumbago, there can be no ques- 
tion whatever, that 


‘¢ A wiser and a better man, 
He'll rise to-morrow morn.” 


But even although no amendment 
in his morals be visible, is there not a 
satisfaction in knowing that he is on 
the Tread-Mill, battered and blistered 
to a most painful degree, and ineffec- 
tually ing the keeper of the Brix- 
ton, and the inventive spirit of the 

? But this argument does not 
to females ; anything like need- 
cruelty to any woman is too shock- 
ing and abhorrent from every British 
ing, to be long practised in the 
shape of a legal enactment ; and if the 
cruelty up (as in this 
case it is) with i ecent, disgus i 
-and ing circumstances, it isetll 
* ious. 
President, Poetry is a . 
Were we ourselves al we shoul 
see the Public at the devil, rather than 
see, her tossing aside a volume of ours, 
as. if it were a last year’s newspaper, 
or a Number of Liberal. - No 
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doubt, our poetry would be most ex- 
cellent, at once amusing and instruc- 
tive; but the great gaping wide- 
mouthed reading public, will not suf- 
fer a man of the brightest parts to 
cram down her throat an epic, drama- 
tic, or didactic poem. She will not 
bolt it; it is known she won't; and 
when the old lady gets obstinate, ra- 
ther than attempt to lead or drive her, 
it is wisdom to Tislodge an ass from a 
chosen position, or persuade a porker 
to trip along with alacrity to the scald- 
ing-tub. Sometimes, to be sure, she 

es her muscles as if about to swal- 
low, and approaches a quarto with the 
apparent purpose of pawing it ; but 
no—more prim than the primrose, our 
Dowager recovers her self-possession, 
and purses up her mouth as if you 
were about unwarrantably to salute 
her, and, retrograding to an ottoman, 
returns to the perusal of Quentin Dur- 
ward, or the Cook’s Oracle. 

Perhaps our living poets are on an 
average gainers by this universal re- 
jection of their addresses. No man 
can now laugh at his rival. Envy, 
jealousy, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness, are or ought to be extinct among 

sons of song. There is no spoiled 
child in the family ; and the austere 
mother turns as deaf a brace of ears to 
William Wordsworth, as to Leigh 
Hunt. Bards may continue to count 
their fingers, but there is no use in 
tagging syllables to their tips; and 
what was formerly called inspiration, 
passes now for impertinence, idiotism, 
or a blameable ignorance of the world 
in a grown-up man. There are still 
many crimes which may be commit~ 
ted with impunity, and even with eclat ; 
but the highest character for abilities 
and integrity, will not avail a man 
now-a-days against a volume of verses 
clearly brought home to him ; and 
should he be an incorrigible offender, 
he must expect to lose caste, and be- 
onan: Codenep. as 

Thi on at this rate wi 
soon hom they should be, for although 
we are advocates for the mitigation of 
punishment in most criminal cases, 
yet the utmost extremity of the law 
should occasionally be enforced ; and 
there are enormities on which even 
the benevolent Mrs Fry would wish 
to see inflicted banishment to Cock~ 
aigne, a punishment infinitely worse 


than death. It is certainly rather dis- 
reputable to be a poet, and we have 
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observed, that to aunt —_ 
so being, in company, is an insult 
which few tempers can stomach. ‘I 
a poet, sir! I rise to say it is false!” 
And on such occasions, unless a man 
be as meek as Mr Brougham himself, 
nothing seems left for it but an a 
peal to arms. If the party accused 
merely a bachelor, it matters little ; 
but if he have a spouse and progeny, 
it is melancholy to think how an im- 
putation made, a in a moment 
of unguarded hilarity, may render the 
one a widow, and the others orphans. 
Indeed, people should consider well 
before they bring any such serious ac- 
cusation against the character of any 
man living under the same govern- 
ment and the same laws, children 
too of the same native soil. ‘To a 
rich man, or even a poor one who has 
good connections, the charge may 
prove innocuous; but what if it go 
forth against the fifth son of a small 
landed proprietor, who has his bread 
to bake and his beer to brew? Why, 
the young man is ruined at the very 
outset of life, and years, ay, long 
wretched years, may crawl along over 
his head, before he is cautiously ad- 
mitted into some honest employment. 
God knows, Mr President, that no 
such young man can lay his ruin at 
your door. On the contrary, have you 
not, often and often again, stept be- 
tween them and destruction, assured 
the jealous old Public that no poets 
were they,—convinced her that she 
was grievously mistaken in the cha- 
racter of the bgeices laid before her, 
that they were surely prose, and that 
oon sons fe honest men ee Ps 
shame to their ntage, and guilt. 
less of that amy Hig the babe un- 
born. Depend upon it, my dear sir, 
that humanity is one of the brightest 
jewels in your crown, and that, when 
all the rancour of party is buried, am- 
ple justice will be done to that rare 
union of tenderness and determina- 
tion, of softness and severity success- 
fully exerted, which class you among 


the greatest benefactors of your spe- 
cies, Numa, Draco, Lycurgus, Alfred, 
and Jeremy Bentham. 


Mr President, we have our enemies, 
and we rejoice in it. Were the Eng- 
lish language more numerous a thou- 
sand-fold than it absolutely is, were 
there a hundred adjectives for one, and 
no such thing as a feeble expletive in 
the vast vocabulary, words would still 
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be wan to the exultation 
which I feel at this moment in« the 
hatred of the enemies of Blackwood’s 


Magazine. From pallid and quivering, 
lips yell forth your curses ; let execra- 
tions in your gullets, distended 
with the ri orge of your blackest’ 
bile; belch out your bitter blackguard-. 
ism lest pas burst; clench your fists 
till your fretted palms are pierced with 
the jagged edge of nails bitten in im- ° “ 
— desperation ; stamp unclean. 
ts with cloven feet on the fetid 
flags of your sty till the mire mounts 
to your mouths ; fall down fainting in 
foamy fury, and with horrible distor- 
tion of features, that render your faces 
hideous as your hearts, mumble ma~ 
ledictions upon us, ye evil epileptics ! 
Our feet is upon your necks ; you may 
howl, but rise you never ; your 
fangs shall not pierce the leather of 
our be ipo that mad brandish-- 
ing of tails, ye serpent-crew, against 
fetters of fire? O sinful idiots! Beel- 
zebub was a ey, and Moloch 
was a radical ; but what are ye but a‘ 
small, pitiful fry of fiends, shrimpsiin 
iniquity, mere adderlings, eockney- 
cockatrices, of whom a million°w 
not make one great boa constrictor |. . 
O North, North—for I can ‘call- 
you by the cold name of Mr Presi~: 
dent no more—let us indulge ‘with 
gusto in one gaffaw—H a—na—Ha— 
Ha—HA—HA—HA !!!!!!! Amighty 
army approach against us! Music ! 
Why, each regiment must havea band. 
Marrow-bones and cleavers, by all 
that is crashing and sonorous ! Hark 
the hurdy-gurdies ! Lo! the advanced 
guard! By the immortal spirit of John’ 
Gilpin, t comes the ca ! if 
the riders eo with their swords 
as they do with their toes, how irre. 
sistible the onset! These = the: 
Hampstead Heavy Dragoons, headed: 
by Hunt. You may ken Yellow-: 
Breeches by the tail-feather of the 
cock-pheasant sticking in his bonnet. 


See how he is rising in his profession ! 
po eae gleams between ty saddle 
and his bounding bottom. 
Wave, Cockaigne, all thy banners wave?’ 
And charge with all thy chivalry! : 
Now, North, let us give the Nel~ 
son war-cry—‘ Death or Westminster 
Abbey !” Up with your crutch, ‘on 
your shelty ; let me up behind you,: 


for he carries double ; and, if you ca 
cut off Yellow-Breeches from the main 
body, the day’s our own. 0 4)" 








"Hurrs ! old blade, we ride apace— 
Dost fear to ride with me ? 


We have cut them off with a shil- 

3 now summon them all to sur- 

** Gentlemen, you are taken 

dismount and pile arms,” 

Tims would fain treat upon terms )}— 

“‘ No—surrender at discretion, on pain 

of instant death !”’—* That we will 
never do wile our orses can obble.” 


The General Question. No. I. 


i 


['Sept: . 
campum.— VIRGIL. 

At that moment the enemy’s ma- 
gazine blew up ; the route became ge- 
neral ; and being now somewhat thirsty 
with my oration, I beg leave to sit 
down, with the most perfect contempt 
for the Reverend Edward Irving, and 
admiration of Patrick Robertson. 


Mr Ambrose, a pot of porter—From the fresh tap, sir— swifter than medita- 
tion on the wings of love.” 


THe GENERAL Question, No. IT., wit BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF 
; NOVEMBER. 
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PainTERs seem to infest periodical 
literature at present, and the public is 
bored with long accounts of picture- 
galleries, which it may be very plea- 
sant ney sapien 9 Hg but rather 
a to ut, especiall 
to aba have never been there. 
Now, here are two children’s books 
full of pictures, one entitled ‘‘ Scenes 
in Africa,” and the other “ Scenes in 
> by. the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Let us see if the pictures in them will 
not deseribe just as well as those in 
the gallery at Petworth. 

No, 14. Druidical Rocking Stones. 
—A ghastly light, that seems to come 
neither ven, earth, nor hell, 
flickers over a pile of loose hanging 
rocks, that might have been flung into 
their present form in the battle of the 
Titans. The pile is crested by a gro- 
teaque and grim block of granite, in 
the shape of a cocked hat, but without 
a feather—for all is bare, blasted, aud 
** Not even a vernal bee is 
heard to murmur there.” Behind is 
the sullen sea—without a sail—not a 
flying fish skims its surface. There 
is @ mortal deadness—a putrefaction in 
an depth beyond reach of 

tummet—* of the old sea a reveren- 
tial fear”—a something profounder 
than the ocean of Byron or Barry 
Cornwall. Was there ever such a sea 


E 


—such a sky—such an earth! Terrific 
union three kingdoms of the 
universe! A flat stone-is lying 
on the —the stone of sacri- 
fice—incarnadined and encrusted with 
the blood of victims, ghastly as a cloud 


in a stormy sunset—a gore-stone—a 
blood-petrifacti hebetated horror 
—a piece of the masonry of murder— 


BY THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 


a chip of the old block on which Abel 
fell, 


** Beneath the spirit of the first-born Cain.” 


What a knife! tempered in Tartarus 
—hafted in hell—steeped in Styx— 
whetted on the stony heart of despair. 
And there is the victim—cowed, con- 
vulsed, contracted into a shivering and 
shuddering lump of inanition. He 
sees, hears, tastes, smells, touches no- 
thing, yet all things—a death-in-life ! 
a kneeling swoon ! a conscious curse ! 
a ghost at the hither end of the dark 
passage of eternity! a spectre that has 
swindled the swathing-sheet of its 
horror, and antedated the moment of 
its own doom, rendering the brink of 
the grave more horrible than the bot- 
tom, and shewing the triumph of the 
bloodless living carcase, in the strug- 
gle for mastery of hideousness over 

e worm-eaten bones and fleshless 
stink of a buried anatomy! There 
stands the Druid, with a beard like a 
comet—Saturn seems, in comparison, a 
smooth-chinned younker. Time flows 
down the “hoar antiquity,” as if it 
were a river. What a cataract of old 
old hair! A silent Ni 
for ever and ever from that broad, still, 
deep lake—his face! ‘The Misletoe ! 
—but go, go tothe picture—gaze upon 
it morning, noon, and night, “‘ from 
morn to dewy eve ;” dream of it—ay, 
dream of it, if you dare ; and then you 
will be as wise as I am—and that’s 
** stark nought ;” for the world is re- 
volving on its own axis, and 

** They that creep and they that fly 
Just end where they began,” 


No. 78. Skiddaw.—The power of 
this picture cannot be fully felt under 


ra, streamin 
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the half-hour. . It deepens upon the 
eye of the soul like the hush of even- 
ing. We stand on the mountain-top. 
It is indeed an en eae. 
The idea of the possibility of a level 
fades away, and is lost in the intensity 
of the feeling of everlasting ascension 
and declension. 


“ Here we go up, up. 

And here we go rte se lg down, 

And therewe go round about, round about,”’ 
&e.3 


but never on a level—clouds, rack, 
mist! the —t perpetual motion, the 
eternal turmoil, the commonwealth of 
chaos, where Ruin has himself been 
dethroned, and brought to the block 
by chimeras, his subjects; no pros- 
pect for the legitimates: here a re- 
storation could not be. This is your 
true Unholy Alliance. Talk of divine 
right here, and a blast from the dread- 
Nowuere sends you howling. 

“ Oh! ’tis oprmenete work!” Yon- 
der eagle is like a condor—a roc—for 
all is mighty, monstrous, vast, im- 
measurable, infinite, eternal. The ark 
might rest between the wings of the 
bird, safe as on Mount Ararat. As he 
sails on the roaring ocean of heaven, 
he makes the largest ship in the Bri- 
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tish navy 


—sugh—ventilating the universe, win- 
nowing space, and driving on before 
his wings the current of time into the 
frozen sea of eternity. My friend Daw 
painted a picture, where an eagle was 
carrying off a child, and its mother 
scaling the cliff to storm his eyry. 
pel pill thy pare ig 
swoop,” wn a regiment 
cay; ke nine- » nor so much 
as fee England among 
nls ieee PL men 5 a 
d dignify ornithology. 
he shot by heaven's sitters alee 
down by the thunder-stone—shivered 
by the forked lightning—where is the 
man to stuff him? where a aa 
big enough to hold him? and in what 
museum could the “ secular bird of 
ages” be entombed ? 
* * * * * 
Scenes in Africa.—No. 26. Mumbo- 
Jumbo. 
No. 59. Alligator swallowing a Buf- 
Salo. an 
The History of African Superstition 
is———_( We beg your » Pygma- 
lion—but we can stand thisno longer. ) 





PRIZE DISSERTATION ON 


WE are right simple le, and lia~ 
ble to be imposed ial "bt we hope 
to get wiser as we grow older, and es- 
cape being quizzed during the closing 
years of life. If this humbug about 
Homer be intended seriously, and if 
the Royal Society of Literature did 
award to the author his Majesty's pre- 
mium of one hundred guineas, then 
we just venture to hint, with all the 
humility in the world, that a set of 
more egregious idiots are not at pre- 
sent extant in the dominions of our 

cious Sovereign George the King, 
than the highly reapectaile etidemen 
whose names we some titne ago read in 
the new rs as forming the Council, 
and so forth, of the Society. The de- 
plorable dunce of the Dissertation de- 
served to be set in a corner with a pa- 
per cap on his numskull, ins of 


THE AGE OF HOMER, &c.* 
being presented with a hundred gold 
guineas. Why, a hundred. gui- 


neas will purchase him a. in 
Grub-Street, with all the old furniture, 
a wife, donkey-cart and end - 


several complete suits of “old cloes.” 
He is absolutely set up in life for all - 
the rest-of his days, and unless, im the - 
pride of wayward genius, he launch 
out into all manner of extra’ > 
he will never be able to run oe 
his fortune. How un y are, 
good things in this distributed ! 
Here is one of the weakest and most 
unproductive of i y 
raised to affluence by a single Essay ; 
and oe, we repens pone @ great 
agriculturist, at a meeting, re- 
wardaman and his wife with hirty sil 
ings, for having respecfably brought 
up, without. aoniiinate eleven 
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children. Why, a hundred guineas, in 
the hands of a wan of judgment, would 
purchase a sufficient quantity of pickled 
pork to feed and fatter the families of 
a hundred paupers for a whole Anno 
Domini. Ah guineas is as much 
as was ever for any one single ar- 
ticle in woods Maina. It is 
seldom that more than a reward of 
hundred guineas is offered for the ap- 
meer ofa murderer. Give usa 
guineas, and we will publish 
ames cn writer of the Chaldee 


©The ninny in hand holds Homer and 
“Moses to be one flesh. Part of his proof 
q be given. 
= 

; of the great beauties ascribed to 
the er by his critics and historians, 

the keeping, or classical exactness of 
his descriptions of the customs supposed 
tobe in use at the epoch of the Trojan 
war. I would ask those critics or histo- 
rians from whence could they judge of 
his being correct, unless they drew their 
knowledge of his correctness from the 
writings of Moses, there being no heathen 
author anterior to the Homer : and the 
earliest after him is Herodotus, of whom 
Wakefield says, ‘ We find from Herodo- 
tus, the first Greek historian, that no 
more was known of this Homer or Ho- 
merus, nor so much in his day, which 
might be (2-3-4500) years after the event, 
as in our own.’ 

“ T now select a passage from Rollin’s 
Ancient History, which I think applica- 
ble to this subject. ‘ When Esdras was 
in power, as his chief view was to restore 
religion to its ancient purity, he disposed 
the books of Scripture into their proper 
order, revised them all very carefully, and 
collected the incidents relating to the 
people.of God in ancient times, in order 
to.compose out of them the two books of 
Chronicles, to which he added the his- 
tory of his own times, which was finished 
by Nehemiah. It is their books which 
end the long history which Moses had 
begun, and which the writers who came 
after them continued in a direct series, 
till the repairing of Jerusalem. The rest 
of the sacred History is not written in 
that uninterrupted order. “Whilst Esdras 
and Nehemiah were compiling the latter 
part of that great work, Herodotus, whom 

e authors call the father of history, 

to write. Thus, we find that the 
latest authors of the books of Scripture 
flourished about the same time with the 
first authors of the Grecian history ; and 
when it began, that of God’s people, to 
compute only from Abraham, included 
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already fifteen centuries. Herodotus made 
no mention of the Jews in his history; 
for the Greeks desired to be informed of 
such nations only as were famous for 
their wars, their commerce, and grandeur, 
so that as Judea was then but just rising 
from its ruins, it did not excite the atten-- 
tion of that people.’ 

“ From this passage in Rollin, I would 
infer that the Greeks could not at that 
period relate anything new of the Jews, 
as they would well know that under their 
own wonderful allegories, the Iliad and 
Odyssey, they possessed a most surpri- 
sing antitype of Jewish history and cus- 
toms; in fact, they seem to have com- 
piled a complete heathen Scripture (if I 
may be allowed the term) out of the sa- 
cred inspired writings; and the very si- 
lence of Herodotus upon the Jewish his- 
tory confirms me in my opinion. 

* Now, as it is very evident the Greeks 
either could not or would not elucidate 
their poet and his works, how can a mo- 
dern critic do it by referring to them ? It 
is impossible! I therefore repeat again, 
there is no prototype for those Grecian 
poems but the sacred writings; and it 
will be most flattering to the Author of 
this Essay, if, at any subsequent period, 
the hypothesis advanced in it should be 
found worthy of further investigation.” 


Many other circumstances, however, 
shew Homer to have been the Jewish 
lawgiver. Jacob’s daughter, Dinah, 
was carried off while he was sojourn- 
ing in Shalem in the land of Canaan ; 
and Helen was carried off by Theseus. 
Simeon and Levi, Dinah’s brothers, 
were particularly active in the war 
against Hamor and Shechem, and Cas- 
tor and Pollux rescued their sister from 
Theseus and his party, as is well 
known to most classical Cockneys. The 
next prominent event in the Iliad is 
the anger of Achilles, and his with- 
drawing himself from the Grecian ar- 
my. In like manner, David withdrew 
from the army and the presence of 
Saul. 

“ T shall not touch upon his justifiable 
provocation, that is not needful here; but 
I beg to observe, David had his followers, 
who are thus described :— 

“ © And every one that was in distress, 
and every one that was in debt, and every 
one that was discontented, gathered them- 
selves unto him, and he became a captain 
over them; and there were with him 
about four hundred men.’ 

“T do not think, when it is considered 
of what David’s followers were composed, 
that it derogates from their respectability 

3 
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to say they have a parody in the myrmi- 
dons of ern, who are thus descri- 
bed :-— 
** © Achilles speeds from tent to tent, and warms 
and arms ; 


Jonathan, Saul’s son, and David's 
friend, is killed in battle, and passion- 
ately lamented. Achilles has his friend 
Patroclus, loses him in battle, and in- 
dulges in unbounded grief. 


“ T will instance another point of re- 
semblance in the characters of David and 
Achilles. 

“ It appears derogatory to the spirited 
high-wrought character of Achilles, that 
he should be found by the ambassadors of 
Agamemnon playing the harp; David 
played the harp—there is the coinci- 
dence ; but what, in the inspired royal 
Psalmist, strikes as sublime, in the hea- 
then general appears trivial and effemi- 
nate. 

“ Paris touching the lyre, is classical, 
as being the Grecian instrument ; but 
Achilles at the harp can only be account- 
ed for as a copy of David. 

“ The horses of the heroes of the Iliad 
are variously described: Achilles’s, as 
being fleet as the winds; but Job’s war- 
horse, which is the poetry of Moses, is 
certainly superior. Achilles’s horse Xan- 
thus spoke ; Balaam’s ass spoke, and no 
doubt was its prototype.” 


We can afford, as Mr Jeffrey says, 
one other quotation. 


“ The second subject is the classing of 
the army and ships; in the Iliad it is 
quite in the style of the counting over the 
twelve tribes of Israel. And if I inquire 
no further than the song of Deborah, the 
words are—‘ Why did Dan remain in 
ships? Asher continued on the sea-shore.” 
In this beautiful song of Deborah’s, I 
also find allusion to a custom similar to 
that which caused the anger of Achilles: 
it is in those verses supposed to be utter- 
ed by the mother of Sisera, when she ex- 
pects her son from the battle :—‘ Have 
they not divided the prey, to every one a 
damsel or two!’ 

“ The third and last subject I shall se- 
lect for elucidation, is the shield of Achil- 
les, the description of which has been the 
wonder of all commentators; and yet it 
assuredly has its prototype in-the sacred 
writings. Where the account is given of 
the of Solomon’s molten sea, we 
are told that King Solomon sent for Hi- 
ram out of Tyre, a worker of brass, a man 

Vou. XIV. 
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filled with wisdom, and and 
cunning, to work in all works of brass.’ 

There also is the 5% Tyte’s letter to 
Solomon, wherein he that 
. Hiram was skilful to work in gold and in 
silver, in brass, in. iron,’ &c. The molten 
sea is described to be round; the words - 
are, ‘round all about.’ Farther, it stood 


_upon twelve oxen, ‘ three looking to- 


wards the north, three towards the west, 
three towards the south, and three to- 
wards the east.’ Achilles’s shield is de- 
scribed round, supposed to represent the 
world ; it is surmounted with twelve com- 
partments, representing cities in different 
situations of civilization—some in peace, 
others in war. 

“ The description of those twelve cities 
appear to me to bear strong resemblance 
to various situations the twelve tribes of 
Israel were in during their progress to 
the promised land. I will select such as 
appear most prominent. In the thirdcom- . 
partment of the shield, mention is made 
of two judges, and two talents of gold; 
those two judges, or elders, I think may 
be taken for Moses and Aaron, and the 
two talents of gold is certainly applicable 
to the Israelites; as rating gold by talents 
was peculiar to them. The fourth and fifth 
compartments are very descriptive of the 
advance of the Israelites ; particu- 
larly the fifth, in which the account of the 
two spies bears strongly upon the 
tion of the two spies sent out by Joshua, 
before the taking of Jericho.. If we se- 
lect the eighth compartment, we there 
find a perfect representation of Boaz and. 
his reapers ; and in the ninth, the vintage, 
which may be traced to the account of the 
Syrian vine, with its cluster, which was 
cut down by the men sent out by Moses 
to view the promised land. 

“ It may be suggested that this shield 
could bear no resemblance to Solomon’s. - 
molten sea, inasmuch, that the centre of 
the shield displayed earth, sea, and hea- 
ven. I do not advance it as a counter- 
part, but to take the account of the cun- 
ning workman, Hiram: he has much 
consequence given to him as an artist in 
the sacred books ; and Vulcan being call- 
ed forth by Thetis, for a work of wonder, - 
appears an exact imitation of the Tyrian 
workman. 

“ The twelve cities upon the shield: 
agrees with the number of oxen upon 
which the sea rests. The display of. the; 
heavenly bodies upon the shield has been, 
held forth as a wonder that the Grecian 
poem should give such an early know- 
ledge of astronomy, but, in the Book of 
Job, we have the names given of the same 
constellat 


ions, 
2X 





misphere.’ Josephus remarks, that Solo- 
mon did not weil in the ornaments he put 
on and about this sea, for there were fi- 
gures not exactly agreeing with the law ; 
a similitude of it would therefore be easily 
adapted by the Grecian rhapsodists.” 
Thus far a we ee in get- 
upa tflimsy article for my, 
pay Neesicel eubjext, when waibienty 
the scales fell from our eyes, and we 
saw into the very heart of a pound of 
butter at that moment lying before us 
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on the breakfast-table. ‘‘'The burden 
of the mystery of all this unintelligi- 
ble world,” (see Wordsworth,) was 
lightened ; we understood everything 
in a trice ; difficulties were seen taki 
wing, and disappearing beyond the ho- 
rigon ; we found inour breeches-pocket 
a key to all the hieroglyphics of na- 
ture; the secrets of the universe were 
imparted to us in confidence ; hoax- 
ing, and hum ing, and trotting, 
stood displayed in their native colours; 
and we said to ourselves in a smile and 
a soliloquy, ‘‘ Wr HAVE BEEN BAM- 
MED. 





HEAVEN AND HELL. 


BY THE REVEREND EDWARD IBVING. 


We laid before our readers ample 
extracts from Lord Byron’s Heaven 
and Earth, Mr Southey’s Vision of 
Judgment, and Mr Thomas Moore’s 
Loves of the Angels, with suitable ob- 
servations on their “ scope and ten- 
dency :” for we presume they have a 
“ scope and tendency,” as well as the 
works of Lord Bacon, and that we un- 
derstand them nearly as distinctly as 
Macvey Napier understands the In- 
ductive Phi “ Heaven and 
Hell” is a taking title, and terrifically 
intellectual. Earth has a dull, cold, in- 
sipid sound, after that formidable mo- 
nosyllabie. Mr Irving does not call 
his work “ Judgment to Come,” a 
Poem, but an Argument, and, conse- 
quently, does not divide it into scenes, 
acts, cantos, titles, or even portions, 
but, simply, into parts. An analysis, 
and a few extracts from Part VII., will 
enable our readers to compare the ge- 
nius of the minister of the Caledonian 
Church, Hatton Garden, with that of 
the wayward Childe, the worthy Lau- 
reate, and the English Anacreon. 

, or orator, (call him which 
you will,) is impressed with a due 
sense yi the a Pane ta of his 
theme, pauses at the threshold, to 
take breath, and screw his to 


courage 
the em Ng Compare the fol- 
lowing ex , or invocation, with 
the commencement of Paradise Lost, 


should you not immediately recollect 
anything similar to it in Byronor Tom- 
my Moore. 


 Tenter, therefore, into the unseen worlds 
which shall be built up for the habitations 


of the righteous and the wicked, in a cool 


reasonable spirit, invoking the help of God 
to guide my steps; and whosoever will ac- 
company me, I pray to do the same, and 
not to resign hi to the guidance of my 
judgment, which is hardly able to guide 
myself. Upon the nature of these two se- 
veral estates it is not easy to speak cor- 
rectly ; and a great deal of mischief has 
arisen from inconsiderate interpretations 
of the language of Scripture. Of how ma- 
ny light-witted men, unto this day, is the 
constant psalm-sinking of heaven a theme 
of scorn ; the fire and brimstone of hell, a 
theme of derision ! And on the other hand, 
by how many zealous but injudicious mi- 
nisters of the Gospel are they the themes 
of rhapsodies, which end in nothing but 
the tedium and disgust of those who hear !”” 


Put this into verse—and what bet- 
ter commencement could you have of 
an Excursion—thus : 


I enter, therefore, into the unseen worlds, 
Which for the habitations shall be built 
Of righteous and wicked, ia a cool 
And reasonable spirit—the help of God 
To guide my steps invoking ; and whoe’er 
Accompanies me, I pray him do the same, 
And not resign himself unto the guidance 
Of my poor judgment, which is hardly able 
To guide myself. It is no easy matter 
Upon the nature of these two estates 
To speak correctly, and much mischief oft, 
From inconsiderate interpretation 
Of Scriptural language, has arisen te them 
Oh ! of how many vain light-witted men 
Is the psalm-singing of Heaven 
A theme ef scorn unto this very day ; 
Derision’s theme, brimstene and fire of 
hell ! 
And, on the other hand, how are they made, 
By injudicieus gospel-ministers, 
Yet zealous, but the themes of rha i 
Ending ia ing, but, of those who-hear, 
The tedium and disgust, &c. 
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The preacher his ion, the 
poet) then Hencribos his Ag This 
alls into verse almost of its own ac- 


*¢ Glorious bodies are wt to the 
righteous only to strike a 5, nor im 
ritheble poli to the wicked only to cafe 
fer and not die. To the righteous they 
are given to renew the connexion between 
spirit and matter, which is productive even 
in this fallen world of such exquisite de- 
light ; and in order to meet the nicer ca- 
pacities of these new-formed organs, a new 
world is created, fair as the sun, beautiful 
as the moon, fresh and verdant as the gar- 
den of Eden.” 


Yet not unto the righteous are restored 
Such glorious bodies, but to strike a harp, 
Nor to the bad, bodies imperishable 

To suffer and not die. No—they are given 
Unto the righteous, that may be renewed 
That union between matter and the spirit, 
Productive, even in this fallen world, 

Of exquisite delight ; and then to meet 
These new-form’d organs’ nice capacities, 
Fair as the sun, as the moon beautiful, 
As fresh and verdant as was Eden’s gar- 


el 
Lo! anew world created ! 


The —— tion of the new poet of 
Heaven and Hell now brightens and 
expands, and yet exhibits proofs “of a 
cool and reasonable spirit.” 


- “ Who knows what new enchantment 
of melody, what new witchery of speech, 
what poetry of ion, what variety of 
design, and what brilliancy of execution, 
he may endow the human faculties withal 
—in what new graces he may clothe na- 
ture, with such various enchantment of hill 
and dale, woodland, rushing streams, and 
living fountains ; with bowers of bliss and 
sabbath-scenes of peace, and a thousand 
forms of ae creatures, so as to make 
all the world hath beheld, to seem like the 
picture with which you catch infants ; 
and to make the eastern tale of romances, 
and the most rapt imagination of eastern 
poets, like the ignorant prattle and rude 
structures which first delight the nursery, 
and afterwards ashame our riper years.” 


Why was this done back into prose ? 
Surely in the original it will be found 
thus written. 

Who knows what new enchanting melody, 


New witchery of speech, what poetry 

Of new conception, what variety 

Of new design, and oh ! what brilliancy 
Of execution, new, he may endow 

The human faculties withal—in what new 


graces “ 
He may clothe nature ; with what new en- 
- chantment, 


. 
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Various, of hill and dale, woodland: and 


streams ; 

Rushing, and living fountains ; with what 
bowers 

Of bliss, and Sabbath scenes of peace’! 
disportin, 

A thousand i of creatures, such as 


make 

All that the world hath witnessed seem like 
pictures 

Drawn gross, to eatch the infant’s roving 
eyes | 

And the most rapt imagination 

Of Eastern » all the eastern tale 

Romantic, like the ignorant prattle vain. 

And those rude structures which at first de. 
light : 

The nursery, and then ashame our riper 
years. 

Mr Irving then draws an animated 
picture of those exquisite enjoyments 
which will spring in the new “ Esta- 
blishment,” from the heavenly loves 
and friendships of domestic life. 

*¢ The tongue shall be eloquent to dis- 
close all its burning emotions, no longer 
labouring and panting for utterance. And 
a new organization of body for joining and 
mixing affections may be invented, more 
quiet homes for ing it undisturbed, 
and more sequestered retreats for barring 
out the invasion of other affairs.” ’ 


Then shall the tongue, no lon ing, 
Panting for omantes ceed ae 
All its emotions burning ;. then a new 
Organization of the-bodily frame , 
For joining and for mixing the affections 
May be invented ;—bhomes more quiet far, 
For undistirb’d partaking of the mixture, 
Retreats far more sequester’d, to bar out 
The invasion of all t affairs, 
The Poetical Preacher then attacks 

all those persons who, from that de- 

raved taste in humar nature which 
delight in strife and struggle, “ can- 
not look upon innocent peace without 
a smile of scorn, or a ravenous lust to 
mar it ;” and who, out of this “ fund 
of bitterness,” pou forth epithets of 
derision upon innocent images of 
-scteyenr He observes, hacer “ these 
ight an ignoran t wits” likewise 
at the pastoral simplicity of heaven, — 
“ and strive to be severe on the indo- 
lence of the bowers of bliss.” Mr Ir- 


ving meets these gentry boldly. 

‘“* But that with all these rg 3 
ments it will bea scene of activity, I have 
no doubt. Activity both of body and of 
mind; that sensual and physical enjoy- 
ments will be multiplied manifold; that 
affectionate attachments will yield  thou- 
sand times more enj ; that schemes 
of future good will occupy our thoughts, 





and enterprizes of hi attainments urge 
our forward. will be the plea- 
sure of the eye, but none of the weariness ; 
the glow and glory of life, but not its pride ; 


the thrilling joys of flesh and b: but 
none of their odious lusts.” : 


And yet, that with all these accompani- 


ments 
*T will be a stirring and an active scene, 
Ihave no doubt; a t activity 
Of body and of mi I have no doubt 
That in the Heaven of the Christian’s God, 
Both sensual and physical enjoyments 
Are multiplied, for ever manifold ! 
Affectionate attachments then will yield 
Thousand times more enjoyment; then 
will schemes 
Of future good more occupy our thoughts ; 
Then enterprizes of more pith and moment 
Will urge our being forward. Then will be 
The pleasure of the eye, but all without 
Its weariness ; life’s glow and glory, 
Without its pride—then all the thrilling 


of lech and blood, without their odious 
lusts. 


There does not appear to us to be 
any want of warmth in such delinea- 
tions ; nothin ticularly frosty, yet, 
certainly, no that is not sound 
and ox, and agreeable to the te- 


nets of the Presbyterian Church. Yet 
Mr Irvi i 
no doubt” 


self, although “ he has 
that heaven will be precise- 
ly as he has described it, seems to have 
been uneasy lest his fair hearers should 
accuse him of not handling the sub- 
ject con amore, and makes something 

an apology, which, doubtless, was 
accompanied in the pulpit with a suit- 
able bow. 

“ Thus coolly do I prosecute a subject 
which would sustain the loftiest flights, 
and call into action the strongest enthusi- 
asm of the mind, because I would justify 
these great truths of our religion by an ap- 
peal to the cool reason and correct feelings 
of human nature, not by high-wrought 
eloquence, or picturesque delineation. And 
1 would now meditate with the same calm- 
ness and collectedness the dark side of fu- 


ese Laser ng you to suppress your fears, 

and listen with your reason and judgment 

alone, which are the only faculties of your 

minds, from which these several discourses 

of Judgment have asked a verdict.”’ 

Thus coolly do I prosecute a subject 

Which might the loftiest flights sustain, 
and rouse 

The enthusiastic powers of all the mind, 

Because that I do wish to justify 

The primal truths of Christianity, 

By an appeal to reason calm and cool, 

To human nature’s most correct emotions, 

And not at all by high-wrought eloquence, 

Or by delineations picturesque. 
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’ And now, my brethren, I would meditate 


With the same calmness and collectedness 

Upon the dark side of futurity, 

Praying you to suppress your idle fears, 

And listen with your reason and your judg- 
ment 

Alone! which are the only faculties 

Within your minds, I do assure you all, 

From which each several Discourse of 
Judgment 

Hath asked a verdict. 


Mr Irving now goes to hell, “ in the 
same cool and reasonable spirit” in 
which he entered heaven. 


‘¢ It is most manifest to any one coolly 
considering his own bosom, that if it were 
to give a licence to the evil that is within 
him, to the suggestions of malice and lust 
and passion, he would become hateful to 
himself and horrible to all around. If the 
fear of God were cast away, and the fear 
of man ; if the rewards that attend honesty 
and chastity and peace were no longer 
known ; if one, in short, had nothing to 
lose in life, no death, and no retribution 
after death staring him in the face, the 
lengths to which he would proceed are 
shocking to reflect upon. 

** Now this is precisely the state of 
things in the nether world. There is no 
hope, there is no end, there are no good 
beings to hold the balance against evil, and 
there is no restraining providence of God. 
Were there nothing more, I hold this to 
be enough to constitute the hottest, cruel- 
est hell. I ask no elemental fire, no fur- 
nace of living flames, no tormenting de- 
mons, nothing but a congregation of the 
wicked, in the wicked state in which they 
died and appeared at the tribunal, driven 
together into one settlement, to make the 
best or the worst of it they can. Let every 
man arise in his proper likeness, ‘clothed 
in his proper nature, which he did not 
choose to put off, but to die with ; let beau- 

arise with the same pure tints which 

th did nip, and wit with all its flashes 
and knowledge, with all its powers and po- 
licy, with all its address ; let the genera- 
tions of the unrighteous gather together ; 
—and because of their possessing none of 
the qualities which Gell depuoun in his 
volume, nor caring to possess them, let 
them be shi across the impassable 
gulf to some planet of their own, to carry 
on their several intrigues and indulgences 
for ever ;—then here were a hell, which 
neither fire nor brimstone, nor gnawing 
worm, are able to represent.” 
To any one, coolly considering 
His proper bosom, ’tis most manifest, 
That were he to give licence to the evil 
That is within him, and to the suggestions 
Of malice, lust, and passion, he would be 
To himself hateful, horrible to all. 
If both the fear of God and fear of man 
Were cast away ; rewards of honesty, 
Of charity and peace, no longer known : 
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If one, in short, had’nought to lose but life, 
No death, no retribution after death 


ge 
Are shocking to reflect on. 
Now, my friends, 
This most precisely is the state of things 
In the nether world. For there there is no 


hope, 
There is no end, nor no good beings there 
To hold the balance against evil, and there 
Is no restraining providence of God. 
Now, were there nothing more, my Chris- 
tian Friends, 
I hold that even this is quite sufficient 
To constitute the hottest, cruelest hell. 
Observe—I ask no elemental fire, 
No furnace heated with the living flames, 
Not even tormenting demons! All I ask 
Is but a congregation of the wicked, 
In the same wicked state in which they 


died 
And stood at the tribunal, driven together 
Into one settlement, to make the best 
Or worst of it they can. Let every man 
Rise in his proper likeness, and be clothed 
In his proper nature, which he did not 


To put off, but to die with. Let arise 
Beauty, with all the self-same tints so pure 
That Death did nip; and Wit, with all 
rledgeywith all a 
Know! i its powers ; and Policy, 
With its addresses all; the edie” 
Of the unrighteous gather all together, 
And because they possess no single quality 
That in his volume God approves, nor care 
About possessing them, then let them all 
BE SHIPPED ACROSS THE GULPH IM- 
PASSABLE, 
To planet of their own ; to carry on 
Their several intrigues, indulgences 
For ever! Oh! my Christian Brethren, 
Here were indeed a hell, which neither fire, 
Nor brimstone—no, nor yet the gnawing 
worm 


Can represent ! 
Dante! Whatis Dante, after that ? 


Tasso is tame—Byron blank as a cy- 
pher—and the “ Pilgrimage to Kirk- 
of-Shotts,” an expedition to Paradise. 
The minister of the Caledonian 
Church, Hatton-Garden, follows out 
his view of hell in the same “cool and 
reasonable spirit ;” and although we 
must all agree with him in thinking, 
** that upon the nature of these two 
several estates, it is not easy to 
correctly,” a we ot the a “ 
- passage, Ww. we have, by a gen 
process, reduced to the original verse, 
to be about as correct, and as spirited 
too, Soins es or pt org 
being a portion Excursion, a 
poem, by William Wordsworth, who, 


. 
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Mr Irving says, leads a ‘ -god- 
life” among the mountains of West- 
moreland, as distributor of stamps for 
that county. df aotiaim 
For our own parts, we were quite 
satisfied with the above, and really 
wished that the preacher would not 
ush the matter any farther. But he 
ises that vain injunction, “ never 
mention hell ’fore ears polite ;” and, 
to use his own elsewhere, 
(the lai , too, of Dr Kitchiner, 
and M Glasse and Rundle,) 
being determined “ not to mince the 
matter,” he unfurls over the front of 
his pulpit, that all the spectators may 
have a full view, quite a new scene,. 
painted for the occasion, a “‘ Panora- 
mic View of Hell.” Exultingly he 
exclaims— 


“ Here, then, I say, is hell enough out 
of the natural workings of such a 
tion, without one interference of t 
wing power 
rage and havoc! with what fell swoop the 
arm of rev will bring its ly 
stroke! Hosts encountering hosts in du« 
bious battle, wounds and bloodshed and 
agony, and no relief of death ! Knowledge. 
will invent systems of slavery and arts of 


: ond pacing Pian for the 


body of men will ply their ancient 


The ferocity of Carribs and the dark cruel- 
ty of Malays, and the pains hod Ameri- 
Catheter fie Hy penny ro 
>. i = 5 
grasp, will all revive. And bescty le Oe 
there to light the cruel fires of jealousy, 
and arm nation against nation as hereto- 
fore. And poetry will be there to compose: 
the war-song. And ambition to 
revolts ; and civil warfare, with every form 
of mischief this earth hath groaned be- 


HERE, THEN, I say, I8 HELL ENOUGH, 
MY BRETHREN, oat 

OuT OF THE NATURAL WORKINGS OF 
ITS PEOPLE, : 

AND ALL WITHOUT ONE SINGLE IN- 
TERFERENCE 

Or THE Atmicuty Gop. With what 
‘fell swung 
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0 aera with what 


Brethren! Berenge til ring ony ole 


Invdchiens battle, blood and wounds and 
agony, 

And no relief of death. Knowledge here 

Will frame new slaveries, and crue! arts ; 

Inventions for the ends of wickedness, 

the records of old history, 

Come forth from thoughtful and malicious 

brains. 


te ae ana be alkyl att 
R lesb s inguisith 

Will rise anew, and for the bodies of men 
Will racks and torments ply their ancient 


work. 
There will the Carrib’s wild ferocity 
Meet the dark cruelty of the Malay, 
And savage tortures of America ; 
There — the fraud of 


And rant grep grasp of Rome, will all revive ; 
And ty will be there to light the fire 
Of Jealousy, and arm, as heretofore, 
Nation against nation. Poetry, (alas ! 
Divine no more) the war-song will compose, 
Ambition wl be there Ie e revolts, 
And Civil War, with of mis- 


Sal iis tas lace van hath 


Em and manifold. 

Now, TELL ME, BRETHREN, IF YOU 
COULD ENDURE 

SucH ANARCHY AND SUCH CONFUSION 

For A LIFE LONG? COULD YOU EN- 
DURE’T FOR EVER ? 

ENDURE THIS CARNIVAL OF EVERY 
Lust, &c. 


-We take upon us to assert, that Mr 
ines dha po oe in the —- 
atton-Garden 
if allowed to speak out, have patie 
this ea in the negative, with one 


But "But hitherto Mr Irving has “sup- 

then hey are here on arth.” The 

are here on earth.” The 

therefore, who shall stop short 

Pray must be contented with a most 

i ect and inadequate idea of hell. 

So let him read on, for entire satisfac. 
tion. 


*¢ Hitherto I have supposed things no 
otherwise conditioned than they are here 
o> But what, if the ground should 

popeperemens’ oe Sek aie} What, 

y should be liable to tenfold rack- 

ig a what, if the eye should look 
ly > ows wl unsightly things, and the ear 
its faculty of tasting melody— 

a ee be invaded with 
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restless, noises ; what, if the sun 
should smite tropic fires, and suffoca- 
winds -whirl the miserable natives to 
fro; what, if the realities of all that is 
threatened should come to pass, and the 
mighty devils become our masters, and 
we their thralls, to be used and misused as 
their beasts of labour ; what, if God should 
put forth his power, ‘and give the wicked, 
who set him at naught, their habitation 
upon some burning star or fiery comet, to 
live like the salamander in everlasting fire ? 
—What, if all that Dante and Milten and 
Tasso have imagined in their several hells 
—the physical torments of the one, the 
mental anguish of the other, the deformed, 
filthy, obscene forms of the third—should 
concur ; and the imagined picture of Belial 
realized ! 


Thus far, my friends, I have supposed 


things 
No otherwise conditioned than on earth. 
But if the ground should doubly be ac- 


cursed 
Even for their sakes, brethren! I ask, 
WHAT THEN ? 
What, if the ey should be liable 
To tenfold racking pains ; what, if the eye 
Should only look upon unsightly things ; 
What, if the ear should lose its faculty 
Of tasting melody, or, tasting still, 
ears be invaded with strange dunning 


What, if if the sun should strike with tropic 


fires, 
And suffocating winds whirl to and fro 
The miserable natives ; what, if all 
me ever has been threatened, come to 


And tee all-might devils be our masters, 

And we their thaalls, ay, or their beasts of 
labour, 

To be used and misused? Say what, if God 

Should put forth all his power, and give 
the wicked 

Who set thus at naught their habitation 

Upon some burning star, or ery comet, 

Like salamanders in eternal fire 

Say WHAT, IF ALL THAT Mili, 
DanTE, Tasso, 

Have all imagined in their several hells, 

All, all the physical torments of the one, 

All, all the mental anguish of the other, 

And of the third, the obscene filthy forms 

Deformed, should all concur—and the 
imagined picture 

Of Belial be realized, &c. 


“ But of these things—coolly, cor- 


rectly, and reasonably,” says our 
Preacher and Poet, “ I make no han- 


gination no farther than is necessary 
to embody the thing for the considera- 
tion of reason.” 














sed alive by active ministers of 
God.” His system, and we presume, 
as he is a philosopher, that it is built 
a vast number of facts, carefully 
ascertained by induction—is thus de- 
cidedly stated :-— 


«« Their torture is the absence of the mi- 
nistry of God. fod eemnpsind to Seaingnes 
ters, and therefore their quarters are so 
for, where God is, there is peace and love, 
and where he is not, there is confusion and 
every evil work. Alas! there come no warn- 

prophet nor ministering priest; no 
er, nor Saviour, to their world. It 
floats far remote from the habitations of 
holiness, and no emanations of the divine 
Spirit shall visit it any more. They range 
the wastes and wildernesses of sin, and 
build the fabrics-of iniquity, and work the 
works of darkness, and travel in the ways 
of cruelty and wickedness. The murderous 
devil is their master, his emanations inspire 
them, his powers of darkness rule them. 
They aye toil like Vulcan and his slaves, 
manufacturing thunderbolts for this their 
cruel Jove, to overwhelm themselves with- 
al; and, as Etna, the fabled residence of 
these workers in fire, conceives in her bowels 
that flame and smoke which she afterwards 
vomits to scorch the vegetation up, which 
else would beautify her woody and verdant 
sides—so these wretghed men will aye con- 
ceive within thelr soul. malicious, fiendish 
imaginations urposes, which, being 
beep forth, will destroy all the good 
which else might flourish in their clime. 
Who knows but there may be evidences, 
even there, of a good God,—incitements to 
meditation upon all the better alternatives 
of being,—which, by reason of abounding 
wickedness, are frustrated, and the people 
tantalized with the sight and thought of 
good, which their own crazed and disjoint- 
ed frames did aye hinder them from reali. 
zing.” Hl 

As our readers must by this time 
have formed their opinion on Mr Ir- 
_— Nem ene oe we shall not quote 

S passage in Pon inal, and 
this article may be allowed to tat, 
wards a close. Mr Irving is much 
more unwilling to turn his on the 
infernal , than we are ; and on 
this fine day, (one of the very few 
really delightful days we have had this 
season, ) we wish to take a stroll round 

me, to get ah i 


by appetite 
for dinner, and beauties of 
external nature. Washer such a stroll, 
in-cémpany with 4 or ODoherty,(or, if 


g 


to this decision we shall bow. How- 

ever, the two are not incompatible ; 

one therefore, pag aeste. eq 

cavil at one paragraph more i 
erful Preacher—an 


pow d then 


‘¢ Shoulder our crutch, and shew how fields 
are won,” ’ 


in wild distraction.” 


In this , Mr Irvin 
very best ; he put f 

wer in it ; and it is meant to be, as. 

e himself might say, ‘‘ A clencher,” 

He kerr 7 no greater effort—the sub- 


ject is usted—so, it may be rea- 
sonably , is the Preacher, and 
so, too, without rudeness be it spoken, 


the audience in Hatton-Garden Cale- 
donian Church. This yesete, : 

fore, agp Aads.ca as a text by which. 
to try utmost of this Preacher's 


power. Is it then a strong 2. 
Is the spirit preof, above or below it? 
How many beads will it sink? Would 
the members of the Celtic de- 
clare it “a dram?” Could it be pre- 
scribed as a “ morning?” Ts it pro- 


‘ 












ify it 
* Potheen?” Say boldly at once, in 
hot-toddy, how many waters will it 


bear, “ porco judice Jacobo Hogg?” 
7 heck men upon the ih = 
to t to Mr Irvi e 


the bell for them to 
uw ;) he is to have the “ sorting and 
sialon of them,” for the express pur- 
— ** making hells for each of 
without more ado.” A pretty 
pastime, no doubt, for an idle man on 
a cold day in winter, when the fire is 
low in the grate. - Irving, however, 
warns us against forming i 
tions of his hells. For he says, 
lighting them, or indeed send- 
ing coals to Newcastle, that he sees 
** a thousand powers resident in God, 
by the smallest expense of means, to 
make a hell such as no earthly science 


sent.” Al , therefore, Mr Ir- 
be as acquainted with the 
m chemi as Professor Thom- 


ee oe 
languages,” we must not 
fom hin a hell. that nc Mle ge Ay 
s comparison, with that which, 
* at the pose rorya of means,” 
can be created by Omnipotence. All 
this is very modest in Mr Irving—very 
decorous—very pious—very reveren- 
tial. Well, then, he gives us his “ ideal 
of hell”—and if that be all, we do not 
see why, for a reasonable sum of mo- 
hey, any man in tolerable health, and 
with nerves as generally accom- 
pany an underanged stomach-appara- 
, might not undertake to pass a year 
or two there by no means uncom- 
fortably, and afterwards return to live 
with his wife and family as snugly as 
an annuitant. For suppose the gentle- 
man who took the wager, and offered 


‘to perform the exploit, were a poet. 
In that thos: oncuntiiig, 0 the “ judi- 


cious,” and also “ imaginative” Irving, 
he is to “ bear burdens.” That is 


life was a pretty heavy one—and full 
mee One his ¢ iaekien pare 
“ Cc i 


Many a. weight has he w 
Many «pds wight at he 


be- 
changed to marble. Allan, too, 
wala carry broad and strong shoul- 
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ders to his year’s probation. In short, 
take good poets in general, and you 
find them able-bodied men enough: 
and as accustomed to bear burdens as 
men of other professions. Mr Irving, 
therefore; shews a wonderful meagre- 
ness of imagination in his punishment 
of poets in hell. But, quoth he, “I 
would send the porters to indite tune 
ful songs.” y, my good sir, this 
is what many of them are doing every 
day in their lives on earth. A ware- 
house porter is the Apollo of one of 
our most celebrated Magazines. Our 
own John Leslie writes a fair song; 
and Dugald M‘Glashan of the Tron- 
Kirk, a peerless porter, is also a v 

pretty poet. Ifthis were all they had 
to dread, not a caddy in Edinburgh 
who would not go to Mr Irving's 
* soirée,” for sixpence and a bumper 
of Farintosh. ‘‘ The musicians,” says 
Mr Irving,.“‘ I would appoint over the 
kennels.” Does he mean “ kennels” 
of fox-hounds or harriers? If so, no- 
thing they would like better; the 
voices of Towler and Jowler being 
at times most harmonious. ‘“ The 
roving libertines, I would station over 
the watch and ward of streets.” A 
pretty system of civic economy. it 
would be, and wholly inconsistent 
with the principles of Dr Chalmers ; 
—but still “« roving libertines” would 
find amusement in such occupation, 
and if allowed the #&me occasional in- 
dulgence as other watchmen and war- 
ders, (which is necessary to his argu- 
ment,) such as a glass of blue ruin 
now and then of a frosty night, and an 
hour’s nap in the box, when the Toms 
and Jerrys of the rueful city had gone 
to roost, to say nothing of sleeping all 
day, they would not be so much to be 
pitied. ‘I would banish the senti- 
mentalists to the Fens; and send the 
rustic labourers to seek their food 
among the mountains.” Why, sure- 
ly, you cannot call this sending a man 
to hell ‘‘ without farther ado?” There 
is positively not a more sentimental 
spot in all England than the Fens of 
Lincolnshire, unless it be the Isle of 
Ely ; and as to the difficulty of find- 
ing food among mountains, that sure- 
ly would not be a hopeless case to any 
rustic labourer, who could either beg, 
borrow, or steal. Suppose the scene 
laid in the Highlands of Scotland, the. 
rustic labourer would have ‘crowdy 
and sheep’s-head and trotters. at the 
worst, fish in their season, black 
game, grouse, and ptarmigan, (for 
we presume he is to be allowed to 
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shoot’ all and sundry without a li- © the kingdom, he were, after afew cen. - 
cence ; and in any of the Thane’s — turies, allowed to resign, the 
estates, roe and red-deer. “‘ Each wily chuckle-headed ex-premier vanil oot 
politician, I would lant into a his tongue in his cheek, andlaugh at 
colony of honest men, and your stupid the “ judicious Irving,” as he retired 


clown I would set at the helm of state.” 
Now, did not Mr Francis Jeffrey, a 
wily politician, visit America, which 
was originally colonized by honest men 
from this country, and who more face- 
tious and hai — he? A stupid 
clown at the of state, would sit 
there — rag to however un- 
popular he might as a minister ; 
even ome constantly outvoted, he 
could keep his place ; and if, contrary 
to' the principles of the constitution of 






-with a pension in perpetuity of 5000/. 


a-year, a sentimentalist to the Fens. 

None of our readers can possibly 
mistake our object in this article—nor 
fail to see that it is a good one. We 
leave Mr voll i for a little while) to 
the judgment of all mankind, to whom 
his Orations and Arguments are ad- 
dressed ;—-and as our ivory-pillared. 
time-piece has struck one, we are off to 
Arthur’s Seat. 





VERSES TO THE MEMORY OF ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 


The silence atin thestarry ey” 
The sleep that is among the Y is. 
ORDSWORTH. 
SwEET, simple Poet, thou art gone ! Obscurity, and low-born Care, 
And shall no parting tear be shed Labour, and Want—all adverse things 
By those to whom thy name was known, Combined to bow thee to despair ; 
Above thy low and lonely bed ? And of her young untutor’d wings 
Shall not a pilgrim, lingering by, To rob thy genius—’T was in vain ; 
Gaze on thy turf, and heave a sigh’? With one proud soar she burst her chain. 
Yes! many, many! for thy heart The beauties of the budding Spring ; 
Was huxcble * the violet low, The glories of the Summer’s reign ; 
That, shelter’d in some shady part, The russet Autumn triumphing ~ 
We only by its pexfime know ; In ripen’d fruits and golden grain ; 
Yet genius whieh God had given, Winter with storms around his shrine ;” 
Shouse o'er thy paths light from eaven! ach in their turns, were themes of thine, 
*Mid poverty it cheer’d thy lot, And lowly life, the peasant’s lot, 

"Mid. darkness it illumed thine eyes, Its humble hopes, and simple joys ; 
And shed on earth’s most dreary spot By mountain-stream the shepherd’s cot ; 
A glory borrow’d from the skies : And what the rustic hour employs; 
Thine were the shows of earth and air, White flocks on penance 

Of Winter dark, and Summer fair. Birds blythely carolling over-head. 


Before thee spread was Nature’s book, 
And, with a bard’s enraptured glance, 

By thee were seen, in glen and brook, 
A limitless inheritance : 

Thy ripening boyhood look’d abroad, 

And saw how grand was man’s abode. 


Expanding with thine added days, 
Thy ripen’d and refined, 
Though none were near thy views to raise, 
Or train to fruit the budding mind ; 
As grows the flower amid the wild, 
Such was thy fortarre—Nature’s child ! 


These were thy themes, and thou wertblest; — 


Yea! blest beyond the wealth of kings ; 
8 Be eee eae 

tpt poet as he sings ; 
Andel thes Gusentioenan Wika 
Of beauty gilds the Muse’s wing. 
And, Bloomfield, thine were blissfal days,” 
(If flowers of bliss may thriveon earth ;) 
Thine was the and i 


Of us 
‘Te:stetn peadic tomate deeananies 


_Calmly pass’d o’er thy stormless life. 


And thou art dead—no more, no more 
To charm the land with sylvan strain ; 
Thy is hush’d, thy song is o’er, 
But what is sung shall long remain, 
When cold this hand, and lost this verse, 
Now hung in reverence on thy hearse! - 
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SONG OCCASIONED BY SEEING, IN THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, AND BLACK~ 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE, SOME GLOOMY ANTICIPATIONS OF THE EFFECTS OF THE 
CHANGE IN THE NAVIGATION CODE. 

« Woe to us when we lose the watery wall!” —Trmotay TIckLer. 
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Ir e’er that dreadful hour should come—But God avert the day! When 

















England’s glorious flag must bend, And yield old Ocean’a_ sway’; When 
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foreign ships shall o’er that deep, Where she is empress, lord ; When the 
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foreign foot her quarter-deck With proud stride treads a- long; When her 
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peaceful ships meet haughty check from hail of fo-reign tongue ;—One 
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prayer, one on--ly prayer, is mine, That, ere is seen that t, Ere 
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there be-warning of that woe, I may be whelm’din night. 


Ifever other prince than ours wield sceptre o’er that main, 
Where Howard, Blake, and Frobisher, the Armada smote of Spain ; 
Where Blake, in Cromwell’s iron sway, swept tempest-like the seas, 
From North to South, from East to West, resistless as the breeze ; 
Where Russell bent great Louis’ power, which bent before to none, 
_ And crush’d his arm of naval strength, and dimm’d his Rising Sun— 
‘One prayer, one only prayer is mine—that, ere is seen that sight, 
Ere be warning of that woe, I may be whelm’d in night ! 


If ever other keel than ours triumphant plough that brine, 

Where Rodney met the Count De Grasse, broke the Frenchman’s line, 
_ Where Howe, upon the first of June, met the Jacobins in fight, 

And with Old England’s loud huzzas broke down their godless might ; 

Where Jervis at St Vincent's fell’d the Spaniards’ lofty tiers, 

Where Duncan won at Camperdown, and Exmouth at Algiers— 

One , one only prayer, is mine—that, ere is seen that sight, 

Ere be warning of that woe, I may be whelm’d in night ! 


But oh! what agony it were, when we should think on thee, 
The flower of al] the Admirals that ever trod the sea ! 
I not name thy honoured name—but if the white-cliff’d Isle 
Which rear’d, the Lion of the deep, the Hero of the Nile, 
-Him who, ’neath ’s self, o’erthrew the faithless Dane, 
‘Who died at glorious x re pce omer of France and Spain, te 
Should yield her power, one prayer is mine—that, ere is seen that sig 
Ere there be warning of that woe, I may be whelm’d in night ! 
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Tue Character of the Russians ; with a 


detailed Hi of Moscow. By Robert 
Lyall, M.D. Member of the Imperial So- 
cieties of Agriculture and Natural His 

and of the P Medical Society at Mos- 


eow ; and of several Societies in Great Bri- 
tain. Handsomely printed in quarto, and 
illustrated with numerous Engravin 

An Essay on Human Liberty. By the 
late very Reverend Isaac Milner, D.D. 
Dean of Carlisle. 
~ The Third Volume of Caledonia ; or, an 
Historical and T: phical Account of 
North Britain, from the most ancient to 
the present time; with a Dictionary of 


Places, Chorographical and Philological. 
By George Chalmeg, F. R.S. and 8. A. 
With Maps, 


&c. 

The Archbishop of Dublin (Dr Magee) 

is preparing a New Edition of his valuable 
work on the Atonement. 

Early in October will be ready, the 
Fourth Edition, corrected, of the Rev. 
Thomas Horne’s Introduction to the Cri- 
tical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, in 4 thick volames 8vo. ; with 
numerous Maps, and Fac Similes of Bib- 
lical MSS.—Possessors of the former edi- 
tions may have (gratis) an additional Fac 
Simile, on applying to their respective 

Mr J. F. Daniel will soon publish a vo- 
lume of Meteorological Essays : The Con- 
stitution of the A ere, the Radiation 
of Heat in the Atmosphere, Meteorologi- 
cal Instruments, the Climate of London, 
and the Construction and Uses of a new 


Fhe third 

third edition of Sir Astley Cooper’s 
work on Dislocation and Fractures, is print- 
ing. An Appendix will contain a Refuta- 
tion of the Statements made in a late criti- 
cal publication, on a subject treated of in a 
former edition of this work. 

A new edition of Mr Fairman’s Ac- 
count of the Public Funds, with consider- 
able additions, is now in the press. 

Preparing for publication, by the Rev. 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin, a fourth, and 
greatly enlarged edition of. an Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Rare and Valuable 
Editions of the Greek and Roman Classics ; 
and anew work, entitled the Library Com- 
panion ; or, the Young Man’s Guide and 
the Old Man’s Comfort in the Choice of a 
Library ; in one very thick octavo volume. 

The Rev. R. C. Maturin, author of 
“ Bertram,” &c., will publish a new No- 
vel during the ensuing winter. 

Mr Robert Meikleham’s Treatise on vo 
various Methods of Heating Buildi 
Steam, Hot Air, Stoves, and Open 
will very soon appear. 

A new edition of Hurrion’s Works is in 


the press, viz. Sermons on Christ Crucified 
and Glorified, and on the Holy Spirit, now 
first collected, with a Life of the Author. 

In a few days will be published, \. 
bles Abroad ; or, Observations on the Con- 
tinent, made during the Summers of the 
years 1816, 1817, and 1818, in Excursions 
through Part of the North of France, the 
Low ies, along the Rhine and the 
Prussian Frontier. 

me... a few days will be published, ‘the 

Im 3 or, a Practical Treatise 
oe ys Nature and Management of su¢h 
eee al ae 
to promote the comfort, convenience, and 
embellishment of the Residences of the 
higher ranks of society. The whole found- 
ed on Experience, and deduced from well- 
known natural principles, which are for 
ever immutable. By William Pontey, au- 
thor of the “* Profitable Planter,” and 
“* Forest Pruner.” 

A Statement of the Conduct of the King 
of France, and of his Royal Highness Mon- 
sieur, with to the Pecuniary Ad- 
vances made to them in the days of their 
Distress. By the late Honourable = 
Henry Southwell, Aide-de-Cam 
sieur di the Campaign of ‘110%. The 
author’s Memorials a and recent Cuse. 
spondence with, the pm meen 
Marshal Marquis de Lauriston, de 
Blacas, Fitz-James, &c. By Robert Hen- 
ry Southwell, Esq. is nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

Sir John Malcolm’s i of Central 
India, (including Malwa and adjoining 
provinces,) with the History and copious 
Tilustrations of the past and present Con- 
dition of that Country; with an 
Map, Tables of the te and Popula- 
tion, a Report, and compre- 
hensive Index, will very soon appear. 

In the Memoirs of the Court of 
Louis XIV. and of the Regency ; extract- 
ed from the German Correspondence of 
Madame mora Charlotte, Repo of 
Orleans, of Leben 
by a ho syne Notice of th chi Petsoune¢ 
with Notes, &c. 

In a few days will be published, Rome 
in the Nineteenth $ containing @ 
complete account of the Ruins of the An- 
cient City, the Remains of the Middle 
Ages, and the Monuments of Modern 
Times ; with Remarks on the Fine Arts, 
on the State of Society, and on the Religi- 


written during 
bib ‘a te N Bonde 1818. tame edition. 
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The Rev. Richard Warner is en 
on a fourth Series of Sermons in Manu- 
script Characters; on Characters from 
Scripture, for the use of the younger Cler- 
gy and Candidates for Holy Orders. 

Dr Robert Jackson’s Work, entitled an 
Outline of Hints for the Political Organi- 
zation and Moral Training of the Human 
Race, will very soon appear. 

Dr George Miller is about to publish 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
Vols. IV. and V. bringing down the His- 

of this Country to the Revolution. 
. T. Brande is preparing a Manuel of 
i > in octavo, 

Dr Ure is about to publish a new edition 
of Berthollet on Dyeing, with Notes and 
Illustrations. 


Mr West is about to publish, in a sepa- 
rate form, with additions, his Analysis of 
the New Sulphur Spring at Harrogate. 

The Hermits in Prison ; being a Trans- 
lation from the interesting work of Mon- 
sieur Jouy. This work was written in the 
Prison of St Pélagie, where the author, 
with his friend Monsieur Jouy, were re- 
cent] men om Political Libel. 

r Kay is engaged upon 
an English Translation of the Auglo-Sax- 
. rate V. th is preparing f bli- 

Mr - Smith is ing for publi 
cation, a History of the English Stage, 
from the Reformation to the present time ; 
containing a particular account of all the 
Theatres we Nay Pai been erected at differ. 
ent periods in the Metropolis; interspersed 
with Anecdotes, &c. rg 

Mr Cottle is about to publish Observa- 
tions on the Oveston Caves, with their 
Animal Contents ; dedicated to Sir Hum- 

Davy. The work will contain en- 
igs of the fossil remains of fourteen 
animals obtained there, and selected from 
between two and three thousand specimens. 

Shortly will be published, Poetical and 
Miscellaneous Works of Alexander Pope, 
including the Notes of Warburton, War- 
ton, various Commentators, with a 
New Life of the Author, and Annotations. 
By William Roscoe, Esq. 

A Critical Analysis of the Rev. E. Ir- 
ving’s Orations and Arguments, &c. is 

ing for Sg ain inters' with 
ae Composition of a Sermon. 
By Philonous. 

In a yw Remarks on Spain ; de- 
scriptive of the Manners and Customs of 
its Inhabitants, Constitutional T 
Party-Feelings, Present State of T: 

a 2 By John Bramsen, Author of oe 
in Syria, and Greece, &c. an 
he feane vol. 8yo. 

A New Edition of Watkin’s Portable 
Cyclopedia, with numerous additions and 
im ts, is in course of publication. 

ions on Christian Education, &c. 
accompanied by two Biographical Sketches, 
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and a Memoir of Amos Green, Esq, of 
Bath and York; by his late Widow, will 
soon appear. j 

A Concise Description of the English 
Lakes, and Mountains in their vicinity, 
with Remarks on the Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy of the District, By Jonathan Otley. 

A New Edition of Miss Benger’s Me- 
moirs of Mary Queen of Scots, with Anec- 
dotes of the Court of Henry the Second, 
will soon appear. 

Letters to Marianne, by the late Wil- 
liam Coombe, Esq. Author of Dr Syntax, 
are announced. 

A Poem, entitled Ludolph, or the Light 
of Nature, by Charlotte Caroline Richard- 
son; is printing by subscription. 

The Second Edition of Mr Goodwin’s 
New System of shoeing Horses, is in pre- 
paration, containing many new and im- 
portant additions, with plates illustrative 
of the recent invention, which is the sub- 
ject of a Patent, for Shoeing Horses with 
cast malleable iron, enabling the Public 
to obtain Shoes correctly made of any 
form. 

Shortly will be published, the Young 
Naturalist, a Tale for young People. By 
A. Saat Mant. — 

y Mor is aring a Life o 
Salvator a oon ey, 

The Second Part of French Classics, 
edited by L. T. Ventouillac, comprising 
Numa Pompilius, by Florian ; with Notes, 
and a Life of the Author, will soon apr 


pear. ° 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical ; with improve- 
ments in some of the more difficult Parts 
of the Science, particularly in the general 
Demonstration of the Binomial Theorem, 
the Solution of Equations of the higher 

» the Summation of Infinite Series, 
&c. Dedicated,-with Permission, to Dr 
Gregory, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Royal Military Academy. By J. R. 
Young. 

A Series of Lectures upon the Elements 
of Chemical Science, lately delivered at 
the Surry Institution ; Comprising the Ba- 
sis of the New Theory of Crystallization, 
and Diagrams to illustrate the Elementary 
Combination of Atoms, particular Theo- 
ries of Electrical Influence, and of Flame ; 
with a full Description of the Author’s 
Blow-Pipe, and its Powers and Effects, 
when with certain Gases, &c. &c. 
with Eight Plates. By Goldsworthy Gur- 
ney. 8vo. 

A Statistical Account of New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, with an 
Historical Sketch of those Colonies, and 
an enumeration of the advantages which 
they’ severally offer to various classes of 
Emigrants, &c. the Third Edition, with 
embellishments, &c. By C. W. Went, 
worth, Esq. oe 
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Speedily will be published, The Fores- 
ters: By the Author of “ Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life,” and ‘‘ The Trials of 
Margaret Lyndsay.” 1 vol. Post 8vo. 

A_New Edition will shortly appear, of 
the Life of Dr James Beattie. By bir 
William Fotbes. In 2 vols. 8vo. With a 
fine Portrait.. Price 18s. boards. 

St Johnstoun, or John Earl of Gowrie, a 
Historical Novel, in 3 vols. 12mo. 

a The ~ Pa og a Novel, in 3 vols. B 

e Author of the ** Ayrshire Legatees,” 
“ Ri Gilhaize,” ke 

The Bachelor’s Wife; post 8vo. 

Anacharsis in Scotland; being a View 
of the State of the Country, with Descrip- 
tions of the most celebrated Scenes and 
pone of — and historical interest. 

The Rev. Belfrage is about to 
publish a Monitor to Families, or Dis- 
courses on some of the Scenes and Duties 
of Domestic Life. 

A translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Mies- 
ter, is in the press. 

Dr Hibbert announces Sketches of the 
Philosophy of Apparitions ; or an attempt 


to trace such Illusions to their Physical 
Causes. , : 
The rere = Steam-Boat Guide ; 
being a u and pleasant Companion to 
the Voyager been Leith and London ; 
comprehending Historical, Nb i rs scx 
and Descriptive Delineations of that Coast ; 
with Sketches concisely descriptive of Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, and London; with a 
Chart of the Coast, &c. 
- An Act to Repeal the Duty u 
let to Hire, for the purpose of 
in Great Britain; and to grant other Du- 
ties in‘lieu thereof; and to provide for let- 
ting the same to Farm. . 
A Panoramic View of the City of Edin- 
burgh and Surrounding Country; com- 
prehending the varied and picturesque 
Scenery, as seen from the t bf the Cal. 
ton Hill, from an actual wing on 
the spot by Mr Tytler, will appear in a 
short time, beautifully pririted in chalk by 
Simoneau, and handsomely coloured. Size 
90 inches long, by 21 inches broad. A 
description of all the principal buildings, 
&c. will accompany it. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer's Directory and Guide to 
the Farrier, Grazier, and Planter ; with the 
Domestic Instructor. By Leonard Towne, 
1 vol. 4to. with Engravings. L.1, 10s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Jewish, Oriental, and Classical Antiqui- 
ties ; containing Illustrations of the Scrip- 
tures, and Classical Records from Oriental 
sources. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Books 
printed in the Fifteenth Century, lately 
forming part of the library of the Duke di 
Cassano Serra, and now the property of 
George John Earl Spencer, K.G. ; with a 
General Index of Rathore and Editions 
contained in the present volume, and in the 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana and Ades Althor- 
med By the Rey. Thomas Frognall 

i i > F.R.S.S.A. E.1, Is. 

: BIOGRAPHY. 

The Memoirs of the Marchioness de 
Bonchamps, on La Vendée ; edited by the 
Countess of Genlis. Translated from the 
French. 5s. 

Memoires de Madame la Marquise de 
Bonchamps, sur la Vendée. R par 
Madame la Countesse de Genlis. Reprint- 
ed from the Paris edition. 

The Life of Wesley, and the Riseand Pro- 
gress of Methodism. By Robert Southey, 
Esq. Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. L.1, 8s. 

Some Account of the Public Life of the 


late Lispiement Gearen va George nd 
vost, Bart., particularly of his Services 
the Canadas; including a Reply to the 
Strictures on his Military Character, con- 
tained in an article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, for October, 1822. 7s. 6d. : 

Sketches of the Life and Correspondence 
of Nathaniel Greene, Major-General of the 
Armies of the United States, in the War of 
the Revolution. By William Johnson, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, L.3, 3s. 

Memoirs of John Aikin, M.D. By Lucy 
Aikin. deal vcard tg ho gp 
neous Pieces, Biographi ti) 
Critical. 2 vols. 8vo. With a capital Por- 
trait by Engleheart. Price L.1, 4s. 

Memoirs of Count Rapp, First Aid-de- 
camp to Napoleon. Written by himself, 
and published by his family. Containi 
a multitude of curious Facts and 
hitherto unknown, 10s. 

Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon, from the Accession of 
Philip the Fifth, to the Death of Charles 
the Third, 1700—1788. Drawn from un- 

ublished documents and secret papers. 
With an Historical Introduction relative to 
the principal Transactions under the Aus- 
trian Dynasty, and a Statistical Account of 
the State of Spain, at the Accession of 
Charles the Fourth. By the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Coxe. 5 vols. 8vo., Second edi- 
tion. 1.3, 3s. : 

Original Memoirs ; or, Brief Sketches of 











real Characters. By a Clergyman o* the 

Church of 4 4s. ' 

' Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, relative 

to the Secret Mission on which he was em- 
by the British Government in 1810, 

for the purpose of ofecting the liberation of 

Ferdinand VII., King Spain, from 

jg Facer o which are added, 

the Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria, writ- 

ten by Herself. 

The Life of Isaak Walton, ineluding 
Notices of his Contem i By Tho- 
mas Zouch, D. D. F. L. 8., 
of Durham, embellished with Twenty-five 
Engravings of Scenes described by Walton, 
Wood-cuts, &c., in foolscap 8vo: extra 
boards, 12s. ; large paper, extra boards, 18s. 

Memoir of the late Mrs Paterson, Wife 
of the Rev. Dr Paterson of St Petersburgh, 
containing Extracts from her Diary and 

ence. By the Rev. William 
Swann. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Memoirs of a Greek young Lady; or, 
Madame Pauline Adelaide Alexandre Pa- 
nam, versus his Serene Highness the reign- 
ing Prince of Saxe Coburg.—This volume 
presents very curious details of the man- 
ners and characters of the Court of Coburg, 
and includes Letters from the Grand Duke 
Constantine, the Prince de Metternich, the 
famous Prince de Ligne, the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe Coburg, Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg, and several other distin- 
= P on the Continent. In 

rench and English, Neatly printed in 
crown 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. in extra boards, 
embellished with portraits of Madame Pa- 
nam, and of the Prince of Coburg, 

EDUCATION. 

The Youthful Travellers ; or Letters 
chiefly descriptive of Scenes visited by 
Y People, and designed as Examples 
<' “. pistolary Style, for Children. 18mo. 


Israel Lyon’s Hebrew Grammar, with 
Points. Revised and corrected by H. Ja- 
cobs. Fourth edition. 

yar sere Frangaise, ou Clef du ‘* Ma- 
nuel Epistolaire 4 l’usage des jeunes De- 
moiselles Anglaises.”” Par Madame de 
Froux. 3s. 

FINE ARTS. 

An Illustration of the Architecture and 
Sculpture of the Cathedral Church of Wer- 
cester, on Twelve Plates, each 10 by 12 
inches, carefully engraved in the line man- 
ner, from drawings by C. Wild, and ac- 
companied by an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Fabric. Price in boards, 
in atlas quarto, L.4, 4s. India proofs, in 
folio Colombier, L.8, 8s. 

Historical Ilustrations of Quentin Dur- 
ward, selected from Philip de Comines, 
Brantome, and other Writers; with Re- 
marks on each Chapter, pointing out the 
coincidences or di cies between the 


Novelist and the Historian. With Por- 
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traits of Louis XJ., Charles the Bold, and 
Philip de Comines. 7s. 

Parts IX. and X. of a Series of E 
vings, in Outline, by Henry Moses, of the 
Works of Antonio Canova, in Sculpture 
and Modelling, with Descriptions from the 
Italian of the Countess Albrizzi. 

Storer’s Description of Fonthill Abbey, 
with Eight Interior and Exterior Views, 
(forming No. I. of the Port-Folio.) 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 

Graphical and Literary Illustrations of 
Fonthill Abbey, with Heraldical and Ge- 
nealogical notices of the Beckford Family. 
By John Britton. Large paper, £2, 10s. 
Small, £1, 5s. 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and 
Parmegiano. With Notices of their prin- 
cipal Works. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Exact Representation of the Rev. E. 
Irving, of the Caledonian Church, Cross- 
Street, Hatton-Garden, drawn from Life, 
in Lithography. By G. H. Jones. 2s. 

HISTORY. 

A History of Richmondshire, in the 
North Riding of York ; together with those 
parts of the Everwicshire, of Domesday, 
which form the Wapentakes of Lonsdale, 
Ewecross, and Amunderness, in the coun- 
ties of York, Lancaster, and Westmore- 
land. By the late Thomas Dunham Whit- 
aker, LL.D. F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley and 
of Blackburn in Lancashire. In 2 vols. 
folio, on fine demy paper, L.25, 4s., and 
on super-royal drawing paper, with Indian 
paper proof impressions of the plates, L.50, 
Bs. 


The History of Alexander’s Successors, 
forming a Continuation of Ancient History, 
from the Death of Alexander the Great, to 
the Reign of Augustus, First Emperor of 
Rome. Abridged for Youth, from the 
original work of M. Rollin, by the author 
of ** The Travels of a British Druid,’’ the 
Abridgement of the Travels of Anacharsis 
in Greéce, &c. 2 vols. 8s. 

Provisory Constitution of Greece, trans- 
lated from the second edition printed at Co- 
rinth, and accompanied with the Original 
Greek ; to which are ed, a Letter to 
the Senate of the Greek Confederation, and 
a General View of the Origin and Progress 
of the Revolution. By a Grecian Eye-wit- 
ness. 

A new edition of the Memoirs of Philip 
de Comines, containing the History of 
Louis XI. and Charles VIII. of France ; 
and also of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, to which Prince he was Secre- 

. As also the History of Edward IV. 
and Henry VI, of England, including that 


of Europe for half the fifteenth Century; ™ 


and, lastly, the Scandalous Chronicle, gi- 
vitig an Account of several remarkable Ac- 
cidents and Adventures that happened in 
France and other neighbouring States, from 
1460 to 1483. 2 vols. post 8vo. £1, Is 
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An Essa ple ne ag ep 
Sennen and Constitution, from 
reign of Henry VILL. to the Present Time 
By Lord John Russell. Second Edition, 


A concise View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and present Society of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge; containing an 
account of the Academical and other Ho- 
nours conferred upon its Members ; also 
of the Co. Prizes, Preferments, and an 
Qbituary of the year 1822, together with 
a List of the Writers of the present day, 
and their works. By. William »Henry 
Williams, M.D. F.L.S. Ipswich ; of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, &c. 5s. 

LAW. 

Observations on the Judges of the Court 
of Chancery, and the Practice and Delays 
complained of in that Court. 8vo. 

A Supplement to the Twenty-third Edi- 
tion of Dr Burn’s Justice of the Peace and 
Parish-officer, including the Statutes from 
the Ist Geo. 4th, 1820, to 3d Geo, 4th, 
1822, and the adjudged cases to the end of 
Trinity Term, 1822, _ m7 — a Va~ 
riety of new Precedents and . Cases. 
By G. Chetwynd, Esq. M. P. ‘eokom at 
Law, and Chairman of the Staffordshire 
Quarter Sessions. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

_ A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Liverpool, proposing to remove the British 
Museum to the East Wing of Somerset- 
house. 

A Letter on the Means and Importance 
of Converting the Slaves in the West In- 
dies to Christianity. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. H. Rose, M.P. 

A Second Series of Letters to W. Wil- 
berforce, Esq. M.P. and his Defender Me- 
lancthon, on the Claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics te Religious and Civil Power in this 
yee age Empire. By Amicus Protestans. 
5s. 6d. 

Instructions in all kinds of Gymnastic 
Exercises, as taught and practised in the 
Gymnastic Institutions of Germany. De- 
po neg octet yori nt schools, and 

places of education, as for private 
use. By a Military Officer. 6s. 6d. 

A Short Vindication of the General Pe- 
peor ses at Millbank, from the censures 
con! in * A Letter addressed by C. C. 
Western, Esq. to the Lord Lieutenants and 
Magistrates of the County of Essex ;”’ to 
which are aided, a few ks on the 
Punishment of Juvenile Offenders. By G. 
Holford, Esq. M.P. 

Part 1. of the fourth volume of Boxiana. 
By Pierce ‘Egan. 5s. 

"The Claims of the Clergy to Tithes and 
other Church Revenues, so far as they are 
founded on the Political of sup- 

such a Body, on Divine Right, on 
re or on the notion of Unalicnable 
Examined. 
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ters connected with the Subject of Prison 
— By Sir John Cox Hippisley, 


wen Dictionary of the Turf, the Ring, the 
Chase, the Pit, Bon Ton, and the Varieties 
of Life; forming a desirable S 
and modern Addition, to every 
now extant ; cupeuapdiocoagiiamaas 
most authentic. Lexicon Balatronicum hi- 
therto offered to the notice of the Sporting 
World, for elucidating Words and Phrases 
that are necessarily or purposely cramp, 
mutative and unintelligible, outside _— 
respective spheres. By John Bee, 

A Treatise on the Education of Pu 
snp mea ne Se 
as 

The Appeal of a Free 
Public ion of Europe ; sxhibiding 
Traits of upexampled and unchristian Per- 
fidy on the part of the French Government 
towards Spain, in seeking to excite Insur- 
rection, Civil War, and Counter-Revolu- 
tion, by aggravating the Calamities of Pes- 
tilence, 

A Letter to John Bull ; to which is add- 
ed, the Sketch of a Plan for the safe, speedy, 
and effectual Abolition ep Bysa : 
Free-born . 

A Voice frm St Peter's afd St Pans; $ 
being a few Plain Words, addressed most 
respectfully to the Members of both Houses 
of Parliament, on some late Accusations 

inst the Church E ent 3 i 
ee 
Edinburgh Review ; with General Observa- 
tions. y & Member of the: University 'of 


“Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

A Description of the Tread-Mill,; with 
Observations on its M accompa-~ 
nied by a Plate and Description of a New 
Instrument, by which the Account of 
Individual Labour maybe determined by in- 
spection, and regulated with uniformity and 


precision. Including Tables of the Rates 
of Labour at various Prisons, Certificates 
respecting the Health of Prisoners so“em- 
ployed, and a List of Dictaries in use with 
this kind of Prison Labour. 4s. 


Characteristics, in the manner of Roche- 
foucault’s Maxims. 4s. 6d. 
eae ne 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
veretl by the Lord Bishop of Bristol, at a 
Special General Meeting peg 
June 13th, 1823, to wears Lewes. wd 
Calcutta, previously to 
Serene atlas ’s Re- 
y: brs 


Researches about Atmospheric 
mena. By Thomas Forster, F.L.S. M.B,- 
&c, &c. &c. Third Edition. To which is 
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now first added, The Calendar of Nature. 
lis. 

The Contractor Unmasked ; being Let- 
ters to the author of the misnamed “+ Re- 
ply the Letters to the Contractors of the 

ian Ioan ;” comprising Remarks on 
of the Non- ion of the 
Loan on Documentary Evidence 
and recent i By a Member of 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
The Vindication of the Conduct of the 
Colombian Government and its Ministers, 
in reference-to Mr Zea’s Debentures and 
Loan : eee a once ae of 
Mr Gual, Minister for the Foreign 
under the direc. 


the certain 


servations on the Arguments in Defence of 
this ss George Buchan, Esq. of 


2s. 
Game of Ecarte, as Lo dg the 
ar London and Paris, with 
d Regulations of the Game. 
oes from the French edition. 


Seine Dog Breaking. By Sir J. Se- 


t’s Gamekeeper. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Consolidated Post Horse Duty Act, 
4 Geo. 4, with Schedule; to which is add- 


ed Compendious Indes. By T. J. Mawe, 
of New Inn. 


*s Gold and Silversmith’s Calcula- 
tor ; containing New and Complete Tables 
for shewing the Value of any Quantity of 
Silver or Gold, from 3s. to i0s. per oz. ; 
and from L.1, 5s. to L.5, 5s. per oz. ; cal- 
culated from one grain to 1000 ounces ; 
Tables of Duties on Wrought Gold and 
Silver ; Value of Gold at the Coi 


shewing 

the Value of the Coins used in France, Hol- 
and Hamburgh, with re- 

ference to the Guinea of En By James 
Ede, Goldsmith. The Second Edition, 
with ema ate Additions and Improve- 


ly bound. 
wane beets A, Assistant ; or, Mensu- 


dentate by a new set of Tables, 
which shew at one point of view the super- 
ficial or solid contents in feet, inches, parts, 
&c. of most kinds of superficies and solids, 
either square, round, or ual sided ; 
also the reducing of deals to standard 
bles. By Wm. Taylor, Land Surveyor. 
12mo. 8. 


‘ A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
en et 
rendering those es of air w Te- 
date to caloric 


to new and im- 
» portant purposes. 
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Nos. XX. and XXI. of the Technical 
Repository ; containing Practical Informa- 
tion on Subjects connected with Discoveries 
and Improvements in the Useful Arts. By 
Thomas Gill, a Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Mechanics in the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, Adelphi. With Three Octavo 
Plates. 2s. 6d. 

Vol. I. of the Bibliotheca Americana ; 
being a Miscellaneous Collection of Lite- 
rature, Science, and Art, and General 
South American History. 

The Auctioneer’s and Commercial Bro- 
ker’s Law Instructor, relating to all Sales 
held by Public Auction ; containing every 
necessary Information for Merchants, as 
well as Auctioneers and Commercial Bro- 
kers. 2s. 6d. 

A Description of the Whistling Swan, 
and the Peculiar Structure of its Trachea. 
By Thomes Cooke, A.M., Oriel College, 
Oxford. 5s. 

A Dissertation on the Age of Homer, 
his Writings, and Genius ; and on the state 
of Religion, Society, Learning, and the 
Arts, during that period ; being the Prize 
Question proposed by the Royal Society of 
Literature, for his Majesty's premium of 
One Hundred Guineas for the best Disser- 
tation on the above Subject. 2s. 6d. 

A Sketch of a proposed Universal Sys- 
tem of Weights and Measures ; to which 
is added an Appendix, containing a brief 
Sketch of a proposed Universal Calendar. 

An Essay on the Baneful Influence of 
so frequently Washing Decks in his Majes- 
ty’s Ships on the Health of British Sea- 
men ; with Observations on the Prevention 
of Dry Rot in the Royal Navy. By Robert 
Finlayson, M. D. 4s. 6d. 

Secret History of the Congress of Ve- 
rona; in which are the Intrigues 
that produced the present War with Spain. 
2s. . 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Dr Lister’s Account of Paris, at the 
Close of the 17th Century, relating to the 
Buildings of that City, its Libraries, Gar- 
dens, Natural and Artificial Curiosities, 
the Manners and Costumes of the People, 
their Arts, Manufactures, &c. Now revi- 
sed, with copious Biographical, Historical, 
and Literary Illustrations and Anecdotes, 
and a Sketch of the Life of the Author — 
By ae Henning, M.D. 10s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Bath Wa- 
ters, to Illustrate their Beneficial 
Effects in Chronic Diseases, particularly in 
Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Lead, Cho- 
lic, Indigestion, Biliary Affections, and 
Uterine and Cutaneous Diseases, confirm- 
ed by Cases ; i likewise a brief 
Account of the City of Bath and of the Hot 
Springs.—By Joseph Hume Spry. ‘ 

Hortus ewe ome? 3 or, an Accent- 
ed Catalogue of ts, Indigenous and 

11 





1693.7] 
Exotic, cultivated in the Cam Bo. 
tanic Garden. the late James Donn, 
Curator, Fellow 
ticultural Soeieties. Tenth Kdition. With 
numerous additions and corrections. By 
John Lindley, F. L. S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

On: the Stratification of Aliuvial Depo- 


sits, and the Crystallization of Caleareous 


Stalactites, in a Letter to John Maccul- 
loch, Esq. M. D., &c. By H. R. Oswald. 
2s. 


A Short Account of some of the Princi- 
pal Hospitals of France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands ; with Remarks upon 
the Climate and Diseases of those Coun- 
tries. By H. W. Carter, M.D. F.R.S.E., 
one of Dr Ratcliffe’s Travelling Fellows 
from the University of Oxford. 8s. 

A Practical Treatise on Nervous, Bili- 
ous, and Inflammatory Affections, with a 
new Method of curing Strictures without 
the use of Bougie or Caustic. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Diseases of Women and 

Children.—By John Lynch. Third edi- 
tion. 

‘On Comparative Anatomy, illustrated 
by 171 Plates. To which is subjoined, 
Synopsis Systematis Regni Animalis nunc 
primum ex ovi modificationibus proposi- 
tum.—By Sir Everard Home, Bart, 
V.P B.S. F.A.S. F.L.S. &c. 2 vols. 4to. 
Price L.7, 7s. boards, or on large paper, 
price L.10, 10s.. boards. 

An Exposition of the Principles of Pa- 
thology, and the Treatment of Diseases. 
By iel Pring, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 14s. 

An Inquiry into Certain Errors relative 
to Insanity ; and their Consequences, Phy- 
sical, Moral, and Civil.__By George Man 
Burrows, M.D. F.L.S. &c.. 8s. 


On the Principles of Inflammation and 


Fever.—By C. KE. Lucas, M.D. 8s. 

Cases of Neuralgia Spasmodica, com- 
monly called Tic Doulourcux, successful. 
ly Treated. By Benjamin Hutchinson. 
Second. Edition. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Nervous Diseases, com- 
prising the History and Method of Cure of 
- the various Species of Apoplexy, Palsy, 

and Epilepsy, together ok an Introduc- 
tory Account of the Opinions of Ancient 
and Modern Physiologists concerning the 
Nature and Uses of the Nervous System. 
By John Cooke, M.D. F.R.S. _F.A.S. 
pe gta the Royal College of Physicians, 
&e. £1, 4s. 

An Account of the Buchu Leaves, with 
Directions for their Use in Affections of the 
Urethra, Bladder, and Rectum, icu. 
larly Stricture, Irritation of the Bladder, 
Prostrate Gland, Irritative Gleet, Local 
Debility, &c. To this Edition the Editor 


has added a Chapter on the Treatment of . 


Stricture, Ulceration, Varicose Veins— 
jen ry Chronic Inflammation, Sinuses, 
Excrescences, and other Diseases of ae 

-Vou. XIV. 
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Rectum, and a Plate of a new Speculum: 

by which their Nature may be ascertained 5” 

with Cases illustrative of the beneficial . 
Effects of the Buchu Leaves, the Medica- 

ted soft &c. in Irritative,and other - 

Affectionsof the Urethra, Bladder » Rectum,” 

&c. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

The Wilderness, or the Youthful Da 
of Washington; a Tale or the West. 
Solomon ight. 3 vols. - 18s. 

Italian Stories. slated by Miss Hol- : 
ford, Author of *‘ Wallace, ‘* Warbeck of ' 
Wolfstein,” &c.—Containing the Cenci— 
Conspiraey of Pandolfo Pucci—Catherina * 
Canaeci—Massaniello—Conspiracy of the: 
Pazzi against Juliano and Lorenzo di Me- 
dici—Ugolino—Cesar Borgia. I2mo. 5s. 

Hauberk Hall, a Series of Facts.—By 
Henry Brebner. 

The Wandering Hermit. By the Au- 
thor of ** The Hermit in London.” 3 vols. 
18s. 

Logan, a Family History. 

Self-Delusion ; or, Adelaide d’Haute- 
roche; a Tale. By the Author of * Do- 
mestic Scenes.” 14s. 

Fernando; or, the Hero of the Times. 
By Miss Bransby. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Two Edwards ; or, Pride and Prejudice 
Unmasked. 2s. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Don Juan—Cantos VI. VII. and VILL: 
Fine Editions, demy 8vo. 9s. 6d. Foolscap 
8yvo. 7s. Common Edition, 18mo. to coan- 
teract piracy, Is. 

Don Juan, Cantos IX. X. and XI. = 


The Methodist, a Comedy. 

Australasia. A Poem, written for the. 
Chancellor’s Medal at the Cambridge Com- 
mencement, July 1823. By W. C. eet 
worth. 


and Adapted — 

3 from “ Le Medi-. 

sant,” of Gosse, acted at Paris, upon.the , 

Theatre Francais, with the most distin- 

guished success and applause. Offered as 

unfree gift and. rejected. atthe ‘Theatre 

Royal, mo Lane. By John Wallace, . 

Esq: 2s. Gti 

; 

Or, Flower-Garden, of Sadi, from the Per. ; 

sian Text of Gentius, gcse ghee 

India Company’s Colleges, a 

Sadi. By James Ross, Esq. 10s. 6d... . 

THEOLOGY. 4 

Discourses on the Bule of Life, with me» 
Pree ge je ings 

; consisting of a Charge, delivered - 

May 16, 1823, to the Clergy ofthe: Arch. 

deaconry of London ; a rE 

2 
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calculated to illustrate the same 
By Joseph Holden , Pott, A.M. 
of;London. -7s..6d-. 

- Sermons on some Important Points in 
Faith and Duty. By the Rev. R. P. Bud~ 

MLA. .B.A.S. Minister of. St 
"s, Everton. 2 vols. 10s. 

Sermons on the Public Means of Grace ; 
the Fasts and Festivals of the Church ; on 
—— Characters, and various Practi- 
cal Subjects. By the late Reverend The- 
odore Dehon, D.D. Second Edition. 2 
vols. 8vo. 1.1, 1s.” 

Meditations on the Scriptures, chiefly 
nse a we on the Im- 
_ ger earn ~a rinciples and Con- 

— the Rev. i Walond, A.M. 

Weston-under-Penyard, and 

eenatie Cathedral Church of Here- 
ford. 2 vols. L.1, 1s. 

An Inguiry into the Just Limits of Rea- 
son,-in the Investigation of Divine Truth. 
Being the Essay to which ‘“‘ The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
Charch Union inthe Diocese of St David’s,”’ 
adjudged their Premium for 1822.— By the 
Rev. J. Davies, of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 2s. 6d. 

Cottage Sermons; or me Discourses, 
oa itn Plain P princi- 

ed for the Use of Pious Cot- 

those in humble life, who have 
tgs thw in seasons of social 
Duccounes. By the Ror’ Chas. Davy, Ca- 

By: the Rev. Chas. Davy, Cu- 
rate of Hampstead Norris... 1s, 6d. 

~The Poor Man’s Christian Director ; or 
How to Search the Scriptures in Sincerity 
and Singleness of Hear: aff affording at the 
samie time an Assistant to the Visiting Mi- 
nister, with Texts and Subjects for his Mi- 
nistration. By a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. "Price Is. 3d. bound, or 13s. 
6d. per dozen for distribution. 

For the. Oracles of God. Four Orations, 
for Judgment to Come. An Argument, in 
Nine Parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving, 
A.M. Second Edition. 12s. 

. The Religious World canoe} or, & 
View of the Four Grand Systems of Reli- 
gion—Judaism, Paganism, Mohammed. 
ism, and Christianity—and of the various 

Sects, and Parties in the 

Christian World.—By the Rev. Robert 

Adam, M.A. late Minister of St John’s 

Christianstadt, St Croix; and 

to the Earl of Kellie. A new 

ta Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. L.1, 
8 


A Dissertation on the Sacrament of the 
— Supper; or,a Refutation of the 
DD. FR Scheme of it. By Henry Card, 

R.S. F.A.S. Fourth Edition. 
The Miscellaneous Works of the late 
Rev. Thomas Harmer, Author of “ Ob. 
servations on Various Passages of Scrip- 
ture,” &c.; containing his Letters and 
Sermons; Remarks on the Ancient and 
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Present State of the Congregational Church- 
es of Norfolk and Suffolk ; some Account 
of the Jewish Doctrine of the Resurrection 
of ‘the Dead ; two Addresses on Partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper: With an Introdac- 
tory Memoir, by: W. Youngman. 

. Village ‘Dialogues... By the Rev. Row- 
land Hill, A.M. The Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, with -additional Dialogues and Bue 

ts) 13s.°! 

The Nottingham Controversy, impar- 
tially reviewed. By the Rev. H. Evans, 
Curate of Eastwood. 

A Calm Defence of the Critical Exami- 
nation and Reply; containing Strictures, 
adapted to the English Reader, on various 
Terms, in the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures, connected with the Trinitarian Con- 
troversy, in Answer to the Rev. S. Slocock’s 
Second Pamphlet. By the Rev. John 
Kitcat. 2s. 6d. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs, with {important 
Additions relative to the late Persecutions 
of the Protestants in France, communica 
ted expressly for this work by several emi- 
nent Protestants, who were eye-witnesses 
ofthe horrors which they describe. To be 
completed in about 12 Parts. Part IT. on 
Oct. 4.: price 1s. containing 80 pages of 
closely printed matter, embellished with 
five engravings on wood. The work is also 
poblishedst in Weekly Numbers, price only 

wo-pence each, embellished with elegant 
engravings. 

A Sermon, preached August 17, 1828, 
in the Church and Chapel of an extended 
Parish in the Diocese of Lincoln, in behalf 
of the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Church 
of England. By a Minister of the Esta- 
blishment. . Is. 

The Great Duty of Self-Resignation to 
the Divine Will. By the late pious and 
learned John Worthington, D.D. Preben- 
dary of Lincoln. A New Edition, cor- 
rected and improved from the Author’s 
own MSS. by his Son, John. Worthington, 
AM. To whichis prefixed, the Charac- 
ter of Dr pore *y Archhishop 
Tillotson. 3s: 

- Reason and 3 ‘or, a Brief Ex- 
position of the Truth and Advantages of 
Christianity. 4s. 

Seven Sermons on the Course of Chris. 
tian Life. I. Human Nature—II. Youth 
—III. Conversion—IV. The Lord’s Sup- 
Desh. 2s, a: 2 Old Age—VII. 


. Select Sites of the Psalms, from va- 
rious Translations. and: Paraphrases, and 
Hymns from various Authors, many of 
them considerably altered, in order to fit 
them for the Use of Congregations in the 
Church of England, and arranged accord- 
ing to her yearly seasons. By John Kemp- 
thorne, B.D. 4th Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Peace on Earth, Good- Will towards 
Men! Of the Kingdom of God on Barth. 
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By the Rev. J. Whitehouse, formerly of 

St John” s Co Cambridge, and Rector 

of Orlingbury, Northamptonshire. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Memorable Days in America; being a 
Journal of a Tour to the United States, 
principally undertaken to ascertain, by po- 
sitive evidence the Condition and probable 
Prospects of British Emigrants ; including 
Accounts of Mr Birkbeck’s Settlement in 
the Illinois; and intended to shew men 
and things as they are in America. By W. 
Faux, an English Farmer. 14s. 

A Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage to 
Pitcairn’s. Island ; including an interest- 
ing Sketch of the present State of the Bra- 
zils, and of Spanish South America, By 
Lieutenant J. Shilliber, R.M, . Illustrated 
with Sixteen Etchings by the Author, from 
Deawings on the Spot. Third Edition. 

8s. 6d. 


Travels ; comprising Observations made 
dfring a Residence in. the Tarentaise, and 
various parts of the Grecian and Pennine 
Alps, in Savoy, and in Switzerland and Au- 
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‘in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822, 

wit Remarks on the. ‘Present State of 80- 
ciety, Manners, Religion, Agriculture, 
_ &c. of those Countries. By Robert 
Bakewell, - In 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated 
with Platesand numerous Wood Cuts, from 
original Drawings and Sections. Price 
L.is 6s. boards. 

A Visit to Spain ; detailing the Trans- 
actions, which occurred during a Resi- 
dence in that Country in the latter part of 
1822, and the First Four Months of 18233 
with an Account of the Removal of the 
Court from Madrid.to Seville, and ern 
Notices of the Manners,. Customs, 
tume, and Music of the County: ry. By Mi Mi- 
chael J.. Quin. 12s. 

Information and Directions for Travel- 
lers on the Continent. By Maria Starke. 
L.1, 5s. 

An Account of the American 
Mission to the Burman Empire. In a Se- 
ries of Letters addressed to a Gentleman in 
London. By Ann H. Judson. - 8s. 


EDINBURGH. 


. The. Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
Nos. CLVII. and CLVIII. for August 
and September. 

Euler’s Letters to a German Princess, on 
Natural Philosophy. A new and correct. 
ed Edition, with Life and Notes. By 
David Brewster, LL.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 

A Comparison of Established and Dis- 
ss Churches. By a Dissenter. 12mo. 
3s 


_. The Three Perils of Woman ; or Love, 
Leasing, and Jealousy. By James Hogg. 
3 vols. Tame: L.], Is. 

_ ,» Leisure Hours ; being a collection of 
narrative and didactic Pieces. 18mo: 4s. 

Edinburgh Annual Register for 1821. 
8vo. L. 1, Is. 

A Fac Simile of an Ancient Heraldic 
Manuscript, emblazoned by Sir David 
Lyndsay of the. Mount, pe King of 
Arms, 1542. folio. L.6, 6s. 

The Edinburgh Review and Critical 
Journal, No. LXXVI. 8vo. 6s. . 

Guy Mannering, a Drama, as performed 
~ the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 18mo. 


em a Drama, founded on 


the Novel, as performed at the Caledonian 
Theatre, Edin - Bvo.- 2s. 


Peveril of the eak, a Drama, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
24mo. Is, 


The Inquirer: By William Godwin. 


ee Edition, corrected by the Aides. 
mo. ; 
Delineations of St Andrews ; being s:- 
particular Account of everything remark- 
able in the History and Present. State of the 
re and Ruins, the University and other 
eee eee of that Ancient Eécle- 
pital of Scotland. By the Rev. 
po aye M.D. M.W-.S. ; ‘embel- 
lished with Engravings. Second Edition. 
12mo. 5s. 
The New Edinburgh Review, No. IX. 
8vo. 6s. 
The Duty of Searching the 
Sermon, preached before the Stet he 
Propagating Christian in the ER Cheek at their 
a! ersary Meeting, in the H 
0 5th June rae Rev. 
Reberv acti, Minister of By of 
eg St Cuthberts, &c. &c. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
A Full and correct Report of the’ 
delivered before the Presbytery 
gow, on the motion for inducting’ ihe ev 
Dr M‘Farlane into the 
High Church of that 


nue oe Cah Weltge tings of 
as Riccartton, author of 
the Treatise de , be Feudali s. includi 
et a the most’ 

legal C since the institution of the 
Court of Session by James Y. till the 
riod of the Union of the Crowns. B 


er E . Advocate, FBS. 
and F.S.A. sk : 


» Is. 
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Observatory, Calton-hill. 
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N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
, noon—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. f 
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——— ae 
' Attach. Attach 
Ther.|Barom,| Ther. | Wind. Ther. |Barom.} Ther. | Wind 
M.41 | 29.699|M.61 Morn. foggy: M.423|29.550/M.58 ) Fair, but 
Suly 1 {10756 ] c57ila.63}|2 midday hoe. | PMY 17{|N'54'| s52la.39 }|NW> lati, cold. 
2 { M.46 | -79:)M.60 NE Foren. suns. 18 { M.43 | .525)M.60 Ww Fair, but 
A.53 | .799/A. 62} N*»  laftern. shrs. A.56} .559/A.625)""* jdull. 
3 { M.42 | .895 cell w. | frost morn. 19 { M.44 | .412/M.53) | yy, |Dull, with 
eg a ed PH 
. 752M. in morn. M. -376|M. - |Rain mos' 
4 {)N°55} ‘sila. 60 } Cle. |day dull. 20{ 1X6) | “170la.62 f|Cble: |aay. 
5 {148 | Ses lay, |Rammiddany an {INCE | SEN Vi, [iota an 
{ M.49 | :120|M. a3) Sunshine, { M.52 | .350|M. 62) Very change 
6 4h," Panda antiWe los 4 22 Jes tICble. |; ‘ 
A. 57 |28.993/ A. 60 with shrs. A.58 | .396/A4. 61 with shrs. , 
as M.40 }29.242|M.57 Dull, cold, M.47 | = ~-204/M.59 Rain for the 
7 { A.52| .249 Act} NW. |<hrs. rain. 23{ A. 55 |28.999) 4. 34y E. day. 
8 { M.45 | .365 ne Cbie. | Very, warm, 24 { M.45 |29.380) “aa nw, [Dull morn. 
2s —~ _ = R = dull. A.53 | .454)A. 57 * ~= day. 
. -635|M. ‘oren. suns. M.42. -412| 57 ull foren. 
| ° { A. 58 70 63} Chle. {ull aftern. 25{ \5L 550) . arf Chle. rain aftern. 
. 2f2 6911 Foren. warm M. 16. »455) M.55 ain morn. 
10 { A. 59 | -58i}A. 63} Chie. aftern. shry. 26 { |e tal 36 f[Cblee and aftern. | 
, -227|M.65 ull, with M.423} .658|M.59 ay, dull, f. 
1 { A. 60 [28.909 vss} Cble. | rowers. 274 eto ettl A 38 y{Cble- rain, night. 
M.. . 63 , |®oren. shrs. M.41 ] .589)M.61 Wi. Fair, butdu 
33 { 437 29.1014. 63) SW- |aftern. suns. 28 { A:58 | .389/A. 60} SW. and warm. 
i} 18° calm Rain morn. M.47 -594| M.61 ) | 2 ull, wi 
: 13 { A.60 | .156|A, 62 } SW | sunsh. aft. 20{ A.57 } 385 460 SW. |showersrain. 
“4 { M.463/  .1352 ent sw, |Dull, with 3o{ M.453] -599/M.61)}w | Foren. suns. ig. 
opr _ 4 a ? monet. A.57 | -485/4.59 f}""* — aftern. 
P 106) M.5: leavy rain M.45 | .546)M.62 11 ‘oren. warm 
15 {1A56 1 “iestasse y (CBI. [cnost yf day. ai{ Ma 1 cssctace0 ¢CO- latt. th. & 1. 
1 16 { M.42 | .186)M.54 3w Foren. rain, 
' A.49 | .406)A. 55 * faftern. fair. Average of Rain, 3.115 inches. 
: 
i August. 
, 
Swe 
. , Attach. Attach. 
| Ther. |Barom. Ther. Wind Ther. |Barom. Ther. Wind. | - 
——___ ——_—_} _ eee ein 3 ——— 
4 M.AT |29.630|M.58 1. Rain foren. M.42 |29.445|M.56 Foren. fair, 
Aug. 1 {i 55] .5401A, 59 Y a fair aftern. ||A¥8° 17{ A.52| .596)A.585|* ‘aft. showery. 
o § M28} .578/M.61)|, — |Dull, with 18f |M-38 | -640/M.60) lonje, |Fair foren. 
i A.58 | .559) A. 65 | *.  |slight showrs) { A.55 | .S88/A. 63 * rain evening. 
3 {<0 -438|M.65 | Vy, [Pair day, 19 § |M-49 | -279)M.63 \}yw,  |Morn. & a 
A. 59 | - .205}A. 605 |** ""* [h.rain night. VA. 59 | .354/A.625)"°° | h. shrs rain. 
' 4 {ei y raed) NW pain ety 20 { M.45 | -550/M.61 ) byw ae. ne wis 
. TSA. 5S * Ifair day. A.55 | .392/A. 60 * ‘shower after. 
M.43 | .344/M.6) Showry with M.443| -396|/M.61 \Fair, with 
5{ A.83 | SHA. 50} ne sunsh, eoid, rate 463). 58 W-  |sunshine. 
od) 6% ull & cold, M.43 -496|M.60 : . 
6 {x54| “ssalac61$|N-™ |withshowerst] 22{1as4°| la7alacsgp|¥~ [Ditto 
7 nw = reed NW wee —_ 25{ M.42 | -491 rr Ww. ony — 
. e550)A. ¢ * Ishowery day. A.51 | -S51)A. 60 , air, sunsh, 
M.43 | .338|M.60 Morn. cold, M.44 | -646/M.60 Dull, but 
° fies y A. 59} NW. | quit aftern. 24{la55 | .64sAc61 f[CO |fair. ’ 
9 45) e w. Rain morn. M.48 -475|M.58 Cble Morn. rain, 
A.53| [751/A.63} sunsh. day. 2541454 | .615)A.59 * |day foggy. 
M.153) .610/M.59 ) |. Rain morn. M.48 | -792|M.58 Fair, wth 
10 {2°57 | ‘s6sla.62 |S land evening. 26{}459 | :850/A.585|"" — |sunshine. 
ul M.54] .525 rw) Ww. Rain most M.473} + +793|M.60 Chle. Foren.sunsh. 
A. 64 | 5241. 625)" of day. 274 1a.59 | -765)A. 59 aftern. dull. 
F . M. . orn.-h.rain M.47 | -789|M.6 ull, but 
al Ht 4 soat|a. 02 } | oo 28 { A. 56 yo A-60} W. — 
eavy ri M.48 | -640)M.60 ain most 
5 { Ao °408 a37} Chie. most of day. 29 { 5G | .625)A. 6» f[Cble. of day. 
. . ‘oren.h.rain M.45 | -672|M.60 ain morn. 
14 {A'50"| “408|A.55 f |CD* |fair afvern, 50{ |M-3e | c7isla.60 }|CPl ltair day. 
15 f M414] .325)M.57 } Chie | Rain most M.453|  -825/M.60 yw Dull, with 
.56 | .250\A. 56 of day. aif ‘A,60 | -S840/A. 58} * {showers rain, 
16 M45] «119 36} Cble. Rain foren. 
50} -150)A. 56 fair aftern. 





























Average of Rain, 5,673 Inches. 
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SOOO ee 17. 
Wheat. Barley. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 37s. Gd. | Ist,...26s. 6d: ti, es: Od. | Ist,......22s. 6d. 


2d, ...31s. Od. 


34, ...26s. Od. | 3d, 


2d, ...24s. 6d. 
ooozl8. Gd. 


2d, ......22s. Od. 
~ Bd,......21s. 6d. 


2d,,......21s, 6d. 
3d, acess 0d. 





Average, £1, 11s. 8d. 10-12ths. 
Tuesday, Sept. 16. 
to0s. Gd. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. 
to 0s. 6d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) 0s. 8d. 
to0s. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is. 2d. 
re ° to Os. Od. | Salt ditto, stone l6s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter . Os. 6d. to2s. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. Od. 
7s. Od. to 8s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . Qs. 10d. 


Tallow, per stone .« 
HADDINGTON.—Sept. 12. 
_ Barley. Oats. 
Ist, ....30s. Od. | Ist; ...23s. 6d. 
2d, .... Os. Od. | 2d,.....20s. Od. | 2d, ... 223, Od. 
3d, oes Os. Od. 3d, soos L Qs: Od. 3d, eee 20s. Od. 
Average, £1 : 10s. 3d. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Sept. 6. 
Wheat, 58s. 6d.—Barley, 33s. 10d.—Oats, 26s. 4d.—Rye, 38s. 5d.—Beans, 37s. 6d.—Pease, 35s. 10d. 


Liverpool, Sept. 9. 
da, 


Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 3d. 
Mutton... . Os. 3d. 
Veal . . . . . Os. 6d. 

Os. 0d. 


i 


Pease. 
Ist, ... 24s. Od. 


Wheat. 
Ist, ....35s. Od. 
2d, ....31s. Od. 
3d, ....30s. Od. 


Ist, '... 22s. Od. 
2d, ... 20s. Od. 
3d, .. 18s. Od. 


London, we pen Sept. - 


& 
oe 
















































































& ,. 5. 
Wheat, ate old 40 to 54 Maple, new _ ~ t0 —|| Wheat, 70 Ib. 196 1b. 
Fine di + 42to 46\White - 32to 34 Eng. 0} 7 9t 8 et, U.S. 50 Oto 32 O 
Superfine ditto 48 to 52|Ditto, boilers . 36 to 39||N - —0Oto — 0}Do.inbond— 0to— 0 
Ditto, new. . 34 to 40)Small Beans,new 354 to 38 Foran « -4 6to 5 -- 00055 O 
White, old . 48to Ditto, old . 56 to 39 Waterford 5 9to 6 240 Ib. 
Fine ditto. . 48 to 52/Tickditto, new 31 to 35||Limerick —Oto — 26 0to29 0 
Superfine ditto 53 to 55|Ditto, old. . 33 to 56)\Drogheda 6 Yto 7 - 2200025 9 
Ditto, new . . 36 to 46)Feed oats 18 to 23)|Dubl 6 Oto 6 - 220t025 0 
Rye... . 30t6 ta ° Se i 7 a b1O0tol 1 
Barley, new . 29 to 3: itto 21 to 25)|Lrish . 
Fine ditto . . 33 to 34[Fine ditto 25 to 26\\Barley, per 60 Ibs. Butter, Beef, &e. 
Su e ditto 35 to Potato ditto 23 to 25)\Eng.... 4 4to 5 6Butter,p.cwt.s. d. »s. d. 
Malt. . . . 50 to $4/Fine ditto 26 to 27|\Scotch.. 4 4to 4 6)Belfast, new 81 0 to 82 0 
Fine. . . . 55 to 60)Scotch - 29 to 50)Irish . 4 4to 4 : Oto 80 0 
Hog Pease . 34 to 356)Flour, per sack 50 to 55|\Oats, per 45 Ib, ord . 75 Oto 74 0 
Maple . . . 57 to 359\Ditto, seconds 44to 50\/Eng.-new 3 Oto 3 wer me? 0 to 75 0 
Seeds, &c Irish do. . 2 11 to 3 di 0to—0 
? ° a Ss do. - lto - Beef, p. tierce. 
& & s. e, per qr.36 0 to 38 ess 820 
Must. White, . 8 to 10 0,Hempseed . dot to 44 0|/Mait per b. 8 4to 9 i 55.0't0.60-0 
— Brown,new 8 to 14 0jLinseed, crush. 56 to 45 0)|—Middlin g7 6to 8 —O0to —0 
Tares, perbsh. 5to $ 0j—Fine . . 44 to 52 0) Beanery 60 Oto 620 
Sanfoin,per qr. 28 to 56 0|Rye Grass, 16 to 52 OE 36 0 to 38 56 Oto 586 
Turnips, bsh. teed vi or. ame 15 to 34 OVI we 0 to 35 . cwt. ° 
— Red & green 10 to 14 0jClover, red cwt. 58 to 80 0 Reptnced, .1, £25 to 26 |Short mids. 46 0 to 47 0 
— Yellow, 9to 11 0]J— White . . . 60 to 86 Op ease, grey 0 to 36 3i 40 0 to 420 
Caraway, cwt. 44 to 48 OjCoriander . . 10 to 13 0||_-White .46 Oto50 0|Hams, 440to —0 
Canary, per qr. 38 to 40 0|Trefoil. - - - - 12 to 30 OFlour, English, —0to —9 
Rape Seed, per last, £26 to £50. pe’ 240\b.fine38 Oto 47 410 to 40 
» 2ds 56 Oto 47 O}/Tongue,p.fir.~0to — @ 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d August 1823. 
Ist. 8th. 15th; . 22d. 
Bank stock, 222 2254 2243 =| 226 
3 per cent. reduced, 81} 23 | 834 & | 83} 2 83h 
3 per cent. consols, 802 14 824 824 823 Q 
Bs per Cent. CONSOIS, ronmneernnrevrreverer|, G43 964 By 964 : 
4 per cent. consols, 993 1004 100 1003 3 
New 4 per cent. consols, | 1003 1013 101 1013 
Imper. 3 per cent. 81 82} 82 823 
India stock, ee 2594 2603 ee 7 5 
bonds, 55 p. 68 p. 57 p- 58 p. 
- Lon Annuities, 21 21} 21 214 
Exchequer bills, 26 28 p. 31 29 p. 30° 28p.) 29 31 P-. 
Exchequer bills, sm 26 28p.}. 32 29pj) 28. 31 30 32p. 
Consols for acc. 814 24} 82¥ 3 4 eat 823 
French 5 per cents. Qlf. 60c. | 92f. 35c. 92. a 
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Course of Exchange, Sept. 9.—Amsterdam, 12:10.C. F. Ditto at sight, 12: 8 
Rotterdam, 12 : 11. Antwerp, 12: 9. Hamburgh, 38:2. Altona, 38 : 3. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25:85. Ditto 26:5. Bourdeaux, 26:5. Frankfort on the Maine, 159. 
rye 83:3. Us. Berlin, 7: 10. Vienna, 10: 26 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 26 
Eff. flo. Madrid, 36}. Cailiz, 35}. Bilboa, 36}. Barcelona, 35}. Seville, 35}. Gibral- 
tar, 30}. Leghorn, 464. Genoa, 434. Venice, 28: 10. Malta, 45. Naples, 39}. 
Palermo, 117. Lisbon, 524. Oporto, 52}. Rio Janeiro, 48. Bahia, 46. Dublin, 
94 per cent. Cork, 9} per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 6d. New 
Doubloons, £3: 15: 6d. New Dollars, 4s. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 11d. 





PRICES CURRENT, Sept. 6.—Lonnow, 9. 
































SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B..P. Dry Brown, . ewt. | 57 to 59 54 57 49 50 55 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 62 64 57 66 57 67 59 69 
Fine and very fine, . - | 74 80 _ _ 66 74 _ _ 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . | 112 125 _ _ = _ <s ste 
Powderditto; . + 100 110 _ _ on — | 104 115 
Single ditto, ° . 92 104 91 100 _ — 82 95 
Small Lumps, . . « 90 98 86 90 _ _ 716 88 
Largeditto,.. . . 88 90 78 84 on nae pt pa 
Lumps, . - 55 52 80 86), — _ _ _ 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. 50 31 276 28 -_ —_ 27 29 
COFFEE, J 
good, and fine ord 90 110 =_ —_ 80 96 76 96 
aR... ant Ste _— 120 1350 a _ s 112 122 126 
r and vi 5 _- — _ _ 30 fia put 
Hs gem ine ord. — _ 98 108 84 97 _ on 
Mid. good, and fine mid.) — 108 112 100 12 — = 
Ss ailat pci, ol See 126 —_ _ 87 90 = ona 
(im Bond,) . « 9 10 84 9 83 83) — - 
SPIRITS, ¢ 
Jam, Rum, 160. P. gall. | 2s 5d 2s 44 | Is6d Is 10d} Islid 282d 188d 28 Od 
Brandy, .& # ery ° 3 4 3 6 — _ —_ oa 24 37 
Geneva, ° . . 23 25 _ - = md 16 22 
Grain bi tert 67 610 ~~ = fi —<- ad = 
WINES, 
- Claret, 1st Growths, hhd 40 _ on —- =» | £25 £50 . 
Red, pipe 32 44 —- = _ -_ 42 46 
Ss White, mutt. | SL 55 _ ~ oon oi _ pf 
pipe. 4 = _ -|=— —, | 22 28 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. | £10 0 710 715 | £810 815 | £810 9 0 
Honduras, «+ + > = a - - 810 9 0 9 0 910 
Cam Ys 2 os 8 = - - 910 0 0 00 00 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 7 8 j— - 90 00 290 1 0 
Cuba, . + + ++ = 9 il — = 10 0 00 11 0 1310 
INDIGO, Caraccasfine, Ib. | 10s Ils 6 - “i 9 010.6 10 9-11-38 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine,foot.| 2 0 2 4 | — a. 1 ine o> ck oo ma 
Ditto Oak, . ol 39 3.3 be pe i. pty des. a 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) 222 7 — _—.\— ~ — pa 
Honduras y> - 10 1 °6 13414 011-10 09 1.4: 
St Pemingo, di ee . eae 1 6 5 0 17 1 3@- £40. 
TAR, » bri. | 19 20, — — | 40.160 166 0 0 
Apenenge, pons Aa ie | 17 _ -_ _ _ 17 0 18 0 
ITCH, Foreign, ewt. | 10 iL — = = ~ $0 00 
t LLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand, | 38 59 56 38 59 _ 357 0 38 
iome melted, . »- . -| — _ - _ —- _ 340 00 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton. | 43 44 — -_ — _— £42 outs 
» Clean, . « 38 ~ 58 39 40 435=- _ 
FLAX, : 
Riga Thies. & Druj.Rak. | 60 — _ =_ — | £65 _ 
Dut, ..- 55 92} — — | = _ 50 65 > 
MATS, Archangel, 90 SF sa een ok ocaeciliaietene seni en 
BRISTLES, 
Petersburgh Firsts, _ 17 —_ -~ 42 ly 15 10 = 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl,. .| 41 42 _ _ _ die 40 46 
Montreal, ditto, . . 43 44 41 42 40 -_ 45 oss 
Pot, . 44 45 42 43 42 _ 40 o 
OIL, Whale, . tun. _ 25 26 _— - = 3 — 
. ° -_ -— my 4 = -_ _- — 2110 2115 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 7 7h ve 3 7% | O 530 8 0 53 a 
—- a Pe ee ee ee oe 
% . . . 2%} $ 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — = 0 8 OlL 0 8 010 9 
Island, fine, . jan thoae tol 18 iti tae 
aie’ a ~ 13 1,5 ae a ar i — 
* . . _ — 1 1 1 2 1 2 1 4 = —_ 
Demerara and i _ ~_ 011, 1 0 O11 11 O11 104 ? 
West India, rs = 09 010 09 OU 1 0° 10 
Pernambuco, ’ ~ 1118 ei wal be ofi3 00 
Maranham, . - _ 10411 0113 1 03° — _ 
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ALPHABETICAL List or ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th’ 


of June, and the 20th of August, _— extracted from 


£ 
hums, J. Union-street; Southwark, oilman. 
Alderson, R. reer t e, surgeon. 
Arniand, C. P. and A » Vitriol- 
Astor, saaontacturers, Bishopsgate-street, 

" mu- 

sical instrument maker. : 

Ane, 1 tie St Thomas Apostle, Cheapside; 


an. 
Awty, R. H. Liverpool, dealer and chapman. 
» T. W. Foley-street, tallow-chandler. 
, W. Walcot, near Bath, carpenter. 
ae Limehouse, timber. 
Beaumont, J. Wheathouse, nag merchant. 
Bond, J. Cawston, Norfolk, farm: 


Bristow, J. Bristol, he 
Broadhead, W. H. OnE cot Chis- 


well-street, a" 
—. T. Chureh-street, Deptford, timber-mer- 


Baccher, T. ee a 
Whitehw Shropshire eeper. 

Carter, S. Stratford, Se 

Claney, J. York, tailor. 

Clarke, J. L. Honiton, D e, saddle-maker. 

Cocker, G. H. Grenville-street, ‘ptaeendheeaee, 


Coles; S. Exeter, innk 
Commie Sane Son Sa, meaty 
+ Hi t ooms| ra) 
Crib, Ww . Bellis i Sed, Gtanerectakive, ler. 
Crisp, a and J. Harte Bristol, shoe-makers. 
a . L. Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
iner. 


A i. Warwick and Coventry, linen-dra- 


per. 

Daniels, A. Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, dia~ 
mond-merchant. 

Davits; M. Bodynfol, Mentgomervehire, farmer. 
Dawson, H. silk-m 

Dicas, J. og ste ; Flintshire corn-dealer. 








Dobson, W head, Durham, chemist. 
Dods, R. Hi nave, Southwark, linen-draper. 
Drummond, - Hull, draper. 

Emsley, Ww. Pudsey, Yorkshire, clothier. 


Evans, D. Swansea, draper. 

Evans, E. Bolli rooke-row, Walworth, baker. 
Forbes, W. Gateshead, Durham, nurseryman. 

Gaisford, R. Bristol, baker and mealman. 

Glandfield, J. S » wine-merchant. 

Gooden, J. Chiswell-street, victualler. 

Graves, J. and H. S. Langbourn Chambers, mer- 


chants. 

Green, G. York-street, .Covent-garden, woollen- 
draper. 

Quan J. een Terrace, Stepney, coal- 


Hague, G. Hull, haberdasher. 
= J. Chapel-place, Long-lane, Southwark, 


Haste, . ae Liandarrog, Carmarthenshire, cattle- 


dealer. 
Haselden, J. Grub-street, horse-dealer. 
, E. Lower Smith-street, Northampton. 
‘square, milkman. 
Hawkins, J, U. Star Corner, Bermondsey, care 


Hopus, T. Westminster-road, victualler. 
Ww. machine-maker. 

-lane, bill-broker. 

-Lacon, Liverpool, iron- 


¥ Chancer 
Hurapireye, H, and 
ams, -street, Ha’ ‘ket, jeweller, 
seer J. and "and 1. Knog ies, Leeds, —- 
J » W. West, Bromwich, oalnss 
. Brecon, mali 
Jones, 1 T: Bt ahaesteest, West ae sta~' 
H. Manstone, Dorsetshire, gene od 
Kans, * Church-street, aa, Glow. silk-man 
rool ¥ . 


a 14 


the London Gazette. 


K » Io f wich, ironmonger. 
Kir T. na 


e road, 

Ladd, Sir J. Cornhill, wohcvapaker tad jeweller. ’ 
Lemna esa eae 
ave . er. 

awk, J. Wi Hackney-read, mu- ° 

sical instrument maker. ‘ 

cas, Market, Hanover-square, - 

milk-man. celta 


etor. 
and 
shoe- 
— R. King-street, Rotherhithe, mer- - 


Moorhouse, J. Eastworth, Yorkshire, elothier. 
Mortimer, W. Manchester, joiner. 
Morton, R. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, pa-- 


per- mange 
Munton, J. Highgate, te, corn-chandler. 
Nettleton, J. S loane-square, iron 
N — E. John’ 's Mews, Bedford-row, cow-keep- 


Noad, J. Clifford Mill, Somersetshire, fuller. 
et pu, W. Bit ae ad er 


rm yo * Po). aed and R. Saunders, 


Purdie, J. Size-lane, merchant. 
a H. Walworth, Legh sg 
Reed, T. High Holborn, linen inen-draper. 
Read, bi an J. Jacob, Love-lane, cloth- workers, 
Reynolds, T. Westbury, Wilts, clothier. 

ton, J. Bristol, : 
Roberts, C. Aldermaston, Berkshire, maltster, 
Robinson, F. New Malton, Yorkshire, spirit-mer- 


t. 
Rogers, R. Piddle Hinton, Dorsetshire, farmer. 
Rothwell, P. Runcorn, Cheshire, corn-dealer. 


edge- 


‘acturer. 
Stmpeon, R. Watling-street, warehouseman. 
Smith, J. Bradninch, Devonshire, paper-maker. + 
Smith, W. B. Bristol, innholder. 
Smith, J. Camomile-street, tailor. 
Smith, W. T. E. Kenton-street, Brunswick-square, 


Squires, T. T. St Albans, aie 
Stephens, R. Coswell-street, 4 
-—" J. Harrington Teno pack, near Liver- 
, joiner. 
Steward, M. H. Long-lane, Bermondsey, pump- 


maker. 
Stilborn, J. sen. Bishop Wilton, Yorkshire, but- 


Sykes, T. - Easton, Somersetshire, clothier. 
Toeeere ots ood, Wilts, clothier. 


horton, Thayer, olnan 
orpe, M. oy Thee 
Tribar tenudio, Cc. J, .Clevi -street, Mile 
aimeayer: 


a W. Dunchurch, Warwickshire, farmer, 
Wess H  . Davies, and T. Matthews, Tipton, 


wate, E, Yeovil, Somersetshire, butcher. 
Welcker, M. and J. F. Lelonsthr oqades, tailors, 
Welton, N. Bredfield, Suffolk, horse-dealer. 

G. Liverpool, merchant. 

A. Buekfastleigh, Devonshire, woollen- 


per. ; 
Williamson, J. Withington, Laneashire. 








| 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcn BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist July 
and 3lst August, 1823, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Aitken, James, merchant and warehouseman in 


Baillie, Daniel, tenant in Parkhead of Dalzel, and 
Baillie, ag my, Soammnael 
Alexander, ter in 

= , and Co. merchants, Greenock. 

vy, David, brewer and innkeeper in Perth. 

Edinburgh. 


» merchant in 
Geddes, Wm. vintner in Inverness. 
J Alexander, merchant, North Bridge, 


ther-mer- 


Bell, merchants in Glasgow. 
Mackintosh, Daniel, merchant, Glasgow. 
and Co. manufacturers in Glas- 


Beste, Febe. some time tanner in Inverness, 
now in Drynie. 

Mawson, Samuel Moses, haberdasher in Edin- 
Moffat, Alexander, merchant in Airdrie. 
es, Ge merchant and spirit-dealer in 


Rae, John, candlemaker in Edinburgh. 
Russel, t 
Singer, Adam, 
A na a 
1 ‘o. dyers, prin 
merchants in vin 


Strachan Damen goeeee, Inverkeithing. 
Tod, James r _and Andrew, and Co. merchants, 


Walker, Alexander, merchant, formerly in Ar- 
broath, now in Pathhead. . 
ba Alexander, ship-owner and merchant in 


DIVIDENDS. 
nadia John, merchant in Crail; a dividend on 


Carswell, Walter and George, and Carswell, Ro- 
bert, and Co. manufacturers in Paisley; a first 
dividend after 15th August. 


Clark, John, junior, merchant in Inverness; a 
first dividend after 14th A’ 
Currie, Hugh, sa!t-merchant and dealer in salt, 
Ht @ first and final dividend 31st July. 
Aberdeen; a dividend 
Douglas, Jo 


pound on 15th A 
3 asecond and 
-final divid 


Augus 4 

Duguid, William, jun. ve my in Aberdeen ; 
dividend after 14th September. 

Gordon, James, in Overlaw, and Gordon, Mat- 
thew, in Kirkland, drovers and cattle-dealers in 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright ; ; a dividend on 
18th August. 

M‘Arthur, George, grocer in Glasgow; a dividend 
on 20th September. 

M‘Caul and ye pene in Glasgow; a divi- 
dend after 7th Oc’ 

M‘Donald, Wm. oa as paarennnts, Edin- 
burgh; a dividend after 14th August. 

M‘ — y= A Reverend, wows of the 
gospel and builder in Glasgow; a first divi 
after 20th September, 

Mutter, William, merchant and haberdasher, 
South Bridge, Edinburgh; a final dividend af- 
ter 7th October. 

Newlands, James and Luke Fraser, jewellers and 
b= eee Glasgow; a first dividend 29th 

uly. 

Pearson, John, late woollen-draper and haber- 
dasher in Perth; a first and final dividend after 
2d September, 

ro le, James, tanner in Haddington; a second 

final dividend after 3d September. 

Rowley, Josiah, china-ware merchant, Glasgow ; 
a first dividend 28th July. 

Sorley, John, junior, ironmonger in Glasgow; a 

2d dividend on 17th September, 

Tenant and Co. merchants i in Edinburgh ; a final 
dividend on 2d September. 

Thomson, Andrew, ship-owner, West Wemyss; a 
division of the funds on Ist October. 

Turner, James, hosier and draper, Dumfries ; a 
dividend after 18th September. 

‘Watt, junior, late merchant in Edinburgh ; a di- 
vidend after 9th August, 


fe bh 
of 7s. | Ay 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


Majer Macneil, 2 Life Gds. Lt -Col. 
in the sj 25 Jan. 1822. 
—— Oakes, 1 Life Gds, Lt.-Col. in 
—y == H. Earl wu cpridges I 
— . Tr x e, 1 
Life Gds. Lt.-Col. in the ary * 
ug. 
H. Mahon, late Major, 67 F. to 
have rank as = Bee. 1518 
mney. b " jieut- 
ott in the 1 yo 1798. 
Capt. Cane, Ps ¥. Maj. = ~~ meer 
—— Grant, R. Art. do. +r} 5 1821. 
R. Art. do. 
—— Wilford, R. Art. do, do. 
1 Life Gds. Capt. H. Bari of Uxbridge, Maj. by 
vice Oakes, prom. 17 June 
Lt Ne eae Capt. by purch. do. 
Lt. Reieex, ema +4 


Hl Every, Cor. and Sub. Lieut. Fad 
2 : Sea hh Sait we Capt. = er 
is Fuly 
uly 


Brevet 


vice Vise. Barnar 


Ens. , from 71 F. Cor. and Sub. 


Lieut. oe 
” caster, ret. © 2 


R. H. Gds. Bt. Lt.-Col. C. Hill, Lt.-Col. by purch. 
vice Sir R. Hill. ret. 24 July ses 1823. 
me Richardson, Maj. and Lt.-Col. 


to 

eathcote, Capt. by purch. 

Cor. Pigott, Lt. by purch. 

Ens. Lord. A. Conyngham, from 37 
F. Cor. by purch, do. 

Corporal R. Cust, Qua- Mast. vice 


Perry, h. TA 
2 Dr. Gds. W. D. Davies, Cor. by purch. a 9 
3 Jul 


do, 
= 


Baird, 48 F, 
3s. P. Dundas, Cor. by purch. —~ othe 
4 Lt Mek oa, ae. July, 
2 7% t. urch. vice 
Do » Capt, by p' yo 


jugan 
Cor. Armit, rs by pureh. 
F. Barne, Cor, by pureh. 


Ys 
5 Capt. Walker, Major by purch vice 
Irving, ret. 24 do. 
~ _ Lt. Hunter, Capt. by purch. do, 
Cor. Ramsay, Lt. by pureh. do, 
1B mer, Cor, by purch. do, 
—- fm 55 F. Paym. 
>» 23 r 19June 
aj. vice i 
10 July 


7 
5 Dr. 


a vice Perry any, iy 
y= twe 
dead 
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3Dr Sante, Cnt 10 July 38 Ens. Trant, Lt. vice Hutson, dead 
Mi a ead ie ; Cadet, H. B. Stokes, 
H. R. 
7 Gort ip Sag it. by Re vice Ost. Coll. . July 
Lord ptom. Cape Trae. 42 Af Pa oe fee Nt ee. 
- ba Wathen, Lieu t. by purch. vice 45 Lt. Minter, from h. p. Lt. vice Marsh, 
wien cer pea ie by. 
- Lyon, y allis, Quart. 
8 Li Hlaytoan, = by purch. vice e 1 Feb. 1823 
0. Ramsay, Maj. by-purch. vice 
Cor. Todd, from 3 Dr. Gds. Lt. by ue Pe 8 July 
do. Lt. Kea b oe. do. 
Cor. . Hodges, Lieut. by purch. » — Ens. Mair, from Seatedatig: ~ 
C. Ponson! urch, do. 48 Lt. Wes Adj. vice Wild, 
Se fat dan ae = Pees 
prom. - Baird, 2 Dr. Gds. 
Ens. 65 F. Cor. by pureh. x ated 
é 25 
15 Lt. Studd, Capt. by purch. vice Car- Ens. Bouverie, from 86 F.. Lieut. by 
penter, ret. 7 do. purch. vice Close, ret. 3 do. 
Lt. Hume, Lt, by p rch, 57 Cadet T. S. Beckwith, from R. 
G. Musgrave, Cor. +o purch. do. Mil. _— vice Lord 
17 Cor. Moore, from 16 Dr. Lt. by pur. A.C . Gds. do. 
vice Lord F. Conyngham prom. do. Gent. H. Hill, from R. Mil. 
1 Ft. Gds. Lt.Stanhope, Sage in beh purch. Coll. Ens. vice Beckwith, Rifle Br. 
v..Bathurst, prom. Cape do. - Sl do. 
G.I E. Nugent, Ens. and Lt os purch. 61 Lieut. Gaynor, Capt. by purch. vice 
do. Annesley, _. 12 June 
3 Ens. Clayton, late of 36 F. Ens. and Ens. Parke, Lt. by purch. do. 
pee on epiage, pete. St J. Dent, Ens. by purch. do. 
June 62 Q. Mast. Serj. Edgar, Q. Mast. vice 
2F. Williams, Maj. ay: vice Robertson, h. p. 26 do. 
» Tet. 51 July 65 Hon, S. Hawke, Ens. vice Knox, 
% Hunt, Capt. PT pare do. 9 Dr. 17 July 
Ens. pri Lt. by Stich. 9 67 “Ss Algeo, Maj. by purch. vice 
H, F. Kennedy, Ens. serch. vice Clavie ‘ prom. 26 June 
6 Lt. Eden, Capt. by vice Clarke, Lt. Capt. by purch. 3 July 
aa do. Ens. ‘Tiuling, from 76 F. Lieut. by 
Hol —. Lt. by ae. do, 
ie Cc Ens. by pu: do. 68 on Ens. by purch. vice Mak, 
7 Bt Wyiley,, Maj. . by om 10 do, 
vice , Tet. 69 Ene econ, Lt. vice Windsor, dead 
Lt. A by purch. ae do. 
Bai, G. , Lt. by purch. do. 3. Bi , Ens. do. 
10 Lieut. by purch. vice 70 Johnstone, from h. p. 6 W. IJ. 
"Molyneux, prom. 2 Ceylon do. . Paym. vice Seott, dead 17 do. 
* A.'Hankey, Ens, by purch. do. Bt. Lt. tee yo On by 
ao Maj. by purch. vice purch, viee Col. Ottley, ret. 
Bayles, rom: B. “= 
11 Lt. ir H.'T. Montresor, K.C.B. Bt. Maj. Greene, me. by do. 
and G.C.H., Col. vice Gen. Sir C. Lt. Hunter, Capt. by da. 
Asgill, Bt. dead 24do. Tl Lord Arth. Lennox, vice 
Ens. porie» Adj. vice Haggup,, resign. 2 Life Gds. 24 June 
Adj. only 17 July 72 Drummond, Major by 
12 Lieut. aged A sea by one vino Rolt, prom. 24 July 
° Mg Fin June Lt. Maclean, Capt. by purch. do. 
wick, Lt. by wa do. Ens. Blair, Lt. by do. 
L Bayly, Ens. by purch, do. J. Garthshore, Ens. by purch. 
t. Lawson, Capt. vice Jenkins, dead 77 R. Shepperd, Ens. purch. vice 
Williams, L - Bu Maj’ Peleoner aj by, pare ra 
Ens. » Lt. o 78 le 4 . 
ti. Mackeusie, Ca Capt, vice Rewlins, Lt Lindsay, Ca  beipureh. a 
14 pt. vice Rewlins, Ys it. b 
Eas Onnaby, Lt. ae "5. Hamilton i re 
x 0. . J. Hamilton, pure! 
B. V. Hoke Ens. 24 July ot » Ens, by purch. vice 
17 Lieut. a Capt. by sae vice 10 phn 
, Gladwi OJuly 8% an Watson, Ens. vice Geddes, 
2d Lt. Cincon, from Rifle Br wd , thy, by ~~ 
vice Yorke, prom. 4ldo, §8 , Capt. purch. 
: Seg. Mai " © -mpa Qua. Mast, vice », senior, do. 
2 Gilbert, dead amen ‘Eon by rch. ~ 
20 Ens. Ey te, Lt, vice Gi ° pu 
4 8 Jan. Lt. Gen. Sir F. G. Maclean, Bt. Col. 
, S. W. Wybrants, Ens, 34 July vice M. Gen. Sir D. Pack, dead 
22 R.S. Streatfield, Ens. by oe. vice . 28 do. 
Ja Martin, 85 F. ij do. 85 Pairfax, Maj. by purch. vice 
a Maj. by —- vice Town, prom. 17 do. 
» Capt. by purch. phe Ene c> wanand by — os 
rg 4 pu 0. 9 y - 
tler, Ler pu da. ne uae fon 224. F. Ensign by 
Ree F. ae Adj. vie do. purch. . 
24 ‘Lt. Chi rice teaches 2 = = 86 E. Jekyll, Ens. by purch. =e 
28 Lt. ». Capt. by, purch. vise 93 J. Crowe, Ens. by purch. vice Hume, * 
Arbu prom. SJuly = ° do. 
: Ens. Messiter, Lt. by purch. an Rifle Brig. 96 Le. Weetienty nA. vies Canad 
W. J.J. Irving Ban. by pureh. do. . : rane; di 10s 
33 Tench, from h, p. 10 F.Capt. Ey dose from 57F. 24 Lt. ; 
Hewett, Rifle Br. 14 do. Woodford, prom. 51d 
Vou. XIV. ZA 
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rake 


Perm. Ass. Qua. 
ice Riddell 
‘ol. Vere, h. p. 60 F. 
Commissary Department. 
Comm. Clerk C. Borret, Assist. 
Com, Gen, 25 Nov. 1822 
Hospital Staff. 
» Staff Surg. Clarke, Physician vice 
O'Leary, dead 5 July 
. Ass, Surg. Teevan, from 34 F. 
Surg. vice Twining, East, Indies 


af 
SF 


[Sept. 


——= Wyer, from h. p. 81 F. Ass. 
Surg. i 4 25 June 


J. Young, Hosp. Ass. vice 
dead - 


Ordnance Department. 
and Bt. Lt.-Col. Cary, Lt.-Col. 
Waller, ret. 26 June, 1823 
Maj. Payne, Lt.-Col. vice Scott, yo 
0. 
—— Forster, do. vice Owen, ret. 
and Bt. Maj. Younghusband, 
ae vice , . do. 
Crawford, Maj. 
vice Payne do. 
and Bt. Lt.-Col. Sir A. Dickson, 
C.B. § K.C.H. Maj. vice a 


Bull, 
F. Power, ret. July 
Capt. and Bt. Maj. Coffin, from h. p. 
Capt. vice Y! husband 26 June 
—_————. ilford, from h.p. 
Capt. vice Crawford do. 
Greatley, from h. p. Capt. 4 
0. 


—— Bastard, from h. p. Capt. vice 

Bull 3 July 
Ist Lt. Raynes, 2d Capt. 26 June 
——— Torriano, do. do. 





Capt. 
Maj. Brome, Lt.-Col. vice Vivion, ~* 


24 
Capt, and Bt. Maj. muito 
2d Capt. and Bt. Maj. Baynes, om 


h. p. 
Fyly, 1833 


Col. ee from Staff Corps, —<—- Col. Lord 


en. 

Lieut.-Col. Brereton, from 49 F. with Lieut.-Col. 
Daniell, Field Officer, Recr. Dist. 

Bt. Maj. Smith, from 45 F. with Capt. Hamilton, 


Ceylon Regt. 
from 1 F, with Bt. Maj. 
Mitchell, h. p. 49 F. 
en Sa 6 Be, cen: SE betwen 0 
- Pa Zesep and Com, with Capt. Cartwright, 

p- ° 
—— Johnson, from 8 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Cam; |, h. p. 63 F. 

» from 61 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Wolfe, h. p. 


— L’ 7) . i 
2 we Eecange, from 66:F. with Capt. Hamill, 
ine , from Ceyl. Reg. with Capt. Taree, 


h. p. 3 
Lieut. Willey, from 3 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Lt. 
Lt. Mecham, h. p. 19 Dr. 
——— Robbins, from .4 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Robinson, h. p. 8 Dr. 
Rowe, from 75 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 









1688.) 
‘Kenzie, from 66 F. with Lt. & 
Nomen. Nov. Scotia Fenc. eral 
Py ft from Coldst. Gds. with Ens. 
Corn. Macmurdo, from 8 Dr. rec. diff. with Corn. 
any —agh fete 
mer en Dee Som 5 De. ves. die. 
) adsl epee 
Se ee Bate, 23 ¥. 
Paym. Darby, 8 Dr. with Paym. Whitaker, 
Pp 
ace inate, to 2 F. with Pa +g 
Lt.-Col. J jordan, trom 2 F. with Lt-Cok’ Ron 
prikcr thr, tom 57 wih Capt Pe, 
pe ala Byas, trom from 17 Dr. with Captain Scott, 
ees See OEE, SERED Tig. Conlgh- 





ton, h. p. 
ee Fob, from 8 F. with Hailes, 41 F. 
— from 31 F. with Capt. Shaw, h. p. 
a Maclean, from 40 F. with Capt. Montagu, 


—— Butler, from 54 F. with Capt. Walsh, 80. F. 
a from 93 F. with Capt. Fraser, h. p. 
1 from 2 W. I, R. with 

Wie hor . bei 
Lieut, Macbean, from 6 F. with Lieut. Hohne, 


——— vans. from 17 F, ree. dif with Lieut 


35 J 
from 39 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 






Bouverie, h. p. 49 F. 
=e from 52 F. with Lieut. Hill, 
p- 49 


Sz, Kenting, from 57 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
— 7p tes froma 9S F. tee, diff. with Lieut, Wil- 


p. 59. 
—— Magee, Ferom 1. W. R. ree. diff. with Ensign 
_ Boyd, h. p. 5 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 




















Corn. & Sub-L Lord Muncaster, 
Mast. Nourse, Wilts 


aes Cancelled. 


N. L. Macleod, 42 F, 
Hamilton, 78 F. 


2 Life Gds. 


Appointments, Srteiione See 


Removed. ; 
Major Bristow, h. p. 38 F. . 
Deaths. 
Gen. Sir C. Asgill, Bt. G.C.H. 11 F. 
cement Te Dame eiostes e, 







































bana 4 h. p. 2Irish Brig. Ni 
pa aang ee, Coa : 
Wexford , 
——— Decken, h. p. Foreign Vet. Bn. Osnabruck. 
9 Feb. 1823 
Lieut.-Col. Hutchins, 3 Dr. 
——— Lambton, 









































G. Meyer, h. p. 2 Lt. Inf. Germ. 
Hanover. 16 
Lieut. Mainwarring, 1 F. Trichinopoly, y= 


——— Gourlay, h. p. 7 F. Edinburgh, 29 
——- Kee TLE Fort William, & Des. be 
- from India, 



















——— een, ee We Sey, 
Dec. 1822 
—— O'Sullivan, ret. list. 1, Vet. Bn. 


i 









H 22 April, 1893 
—— Palmer, h. p. 71 F. mene Saree 7 May 
-——-— Byrne, h. p, 535 F. on pass. from = 
—— Witte, h. p. 2 Hussars, German 

Ross, é&c. Mil. a 

— ; 8 Dr. Ipswich, 5 Aug. » 
—— Yates, ret. list.9 Vet. Bn. Irel. 6 J 
— > 2 CAF. Stages, 12 do. 
—— Scott, h. F. 17 May 

Gress’ 3d jurrey Mil. - 
at W 10 Aug. 










if 


——— Martyn, h. p. 124 F. Newhaven, 


—— Earles, ret. Invalids, Cork, 
—— Daly, ™ pO o. Bagram Toe 


— M-Langhin,b.p. 3 W, Ind. Reg Te 0 
Pay. Fox, 9W. 1H Leone, 15, 
——— Rose, h, f. Dublin, 


Ensign Geddes, 85 F. , Ceylon, 3 Jan. 
5 

























372 
> een reese ie 
———- Harrison, Galway Mil. 22 June . 
Adjt. Brown, h. as 

Quar. Mas. W, 45 F. Colombo, _ 31 Jan, 
———— Anderson, soe 


ob. Pe pf Gds. Dublin, 24 do. 
=a ee eiveomne f Dub- 
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[Sept. 


Medical Pi arpeongy 
Dr Nicol, 


Dap tap Sierra Leone, April 
— O'Leary, ayeaen, Isle of Wight, 27 June 
— Scott, h. p. on, 47 F. Armagh 26 do. 

Surg. | Carey, ra i rig June, 1823 


_ — Duigan, Surg. oS We ind, Ind. Reg, Sierra Lasas, 


J. D. La = P R. hog | a, 
Assist. S Norman . York Rang. 

urg, NO » De P eka: ° 

Assist. Kinnis, Sierra Leone, 27 May 

Stal As. se Finlayson, late of 8 Dr. on passage 


Alexander, Ithaca, Medi- 
25 May 
8 June 








, a 
ean, 
———— Mackay, Africa, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Road 
inn eee Sands, h. p. Tarleton’s Dr. 
New York, » 11 June, 82k 
Holt, h. p- Ane. ae. Fen, Cav. 
Wrexham, July, 1823 
Amis: Cominis, Gen. W. Lane, Newiouniland, 
ay 
BIRTHS. 
July 1. In Northumberland Street, Mrs Cook, 
ofa 
2. At , Mrs Blackburn, of Killearn, 
of a son. 
ds In Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs J. Dudgeon, 
a \ 
4, At giblin, of Cork, the Lady of 
William W: er, Esq. of a daughter. 
5, At H mt House, the Countess of Hope- 
toun, of a 
6. , of a son. 


At Craigieith 1 House, ™ Mrs share 


Sheng urn, of a 


y 
a 


a son. 
the Hon. Lady Gibson Car- 


25, At Abercrombie Manse, Mrs Sras, of ante. 
— At Denmark Hill i the Lady of 
aa: At No Hay of 8 duugh ce, Mrs J. Re Skin= 
ts J. 
ner, of a son. 


25. At Kirkaldy, Mrs Stark, of a son. 
26, At Aberdeen, eer ly of Major Hender- 


son, a hter. 
2p att h, Mrs ‘Thornton, wife of Ma- 
a Light Dragoons, of a daughe 


29. At Holdernesse House, the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, of a cong. 
a Di: At Silver Mills, Colonel Macbean, of 
son. 
» 1, At Melrose, Mrs Curle, of a son. 
ads t Nottingham Place, Mrs R. H. Barber, of 
the Royal Circus, Mrs Walter Dickson, of 


At South Street, en ea Lani, 
the lady of Henry Lindesay Bethune, Esq. of 


4. Viscountess T 
5. At Gogar House, tne lady of of A. Maitland 
Clhein. Eon’ yous tt Clifton Hall, eee 


& in Grate Seat, Ch he Cheyne, of rae of dah 


- At Howard Place, the lad atuaek 
It p, of a daughter, . 


of 








10, The Hon. Mrs Sinclair, wife of 
Sinclair, Esq. (late M. P, for Caithness,) o/ " 
“ hter. 

. At Relugas, the lady of Sir Thomas Lauder 
Dick, of Fountainhall, Bart. of a daughter. 

— In Bedford Square, London, the lady of An- 
drew Spottiswoode, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Acton Villa, the lady of Joba Gordon, of 
a son and heir. 

16. At Edinburgh, Lady Isabella Wemyss, of a 


17. At G Hill, the lady of Charles Hi 
Bie Esq. R. R. N. of a da ughter. nal 
hag 


ork Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Wishart, 


ik At py Mrs ee, of a son. 
20. At Leith Links, the lady of R. D. Menzies, 
Esq. of a = 


20. In Forth Street, Mrs A. Brodie, of a son. 
=r Pitrithie House, Mrs Mackenzie, of a 


an At Springhill, the lady of Geo. Forbes, Esq. 
a son. 

— At Brinkburn Abbey, Northumberland, the 
lady lly Major Grey, Royal Scots Greys, of a 


At Camberwell, Surrey, Mrs Dudgeon, of a 


iter. 
— At Dysart, Fifeshire, the’ weed of John R. 
Black, » R. N. of a sonaie 
w, Mrs Dr eikicham, of a son. 
of Thomas Gifford, Esq. of Fairy 
Bank, Shetland, of a son and heir. 
— in Drummond Place, Mrs Douglas, of a 


~ At Whitehouse, Burntsfield, the Right Hon. 
Lady Eleanor Balfour, of a son. 
Lately, At Gosspaul, Leicestershire, the Coun- 
tess Howe, of a son 
— In Hill Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
Charles pe ae Hay, C. B.C. K. M. E. of a 


> At ¢ Great Russel Street, London, the Lady of 
James Loch, Esq. of a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 28, 1822. At Boolunshur, East Indies, 
Hugh Smyth Mercer, of the Hon. East India Com- 
edical Service, Establishment, 

oungest son of the deceased Hugh Smyth Mercer, 
Esq. writer to the signet, to Frances, fourth daugh- 
ter of the _ Oa as Hugh Stafford, of 


the 

Dec. 22. At At Padang, William Purves, Esq. Com- 
of the Baron Vander Capellen, in the 
Dutch East India —s to Cornelia Louisa, 

ar ort of —— Intrxld, Esq. 
‘uly 1, 1823. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Thomas 
Henry Yorke, M. A. vicar Middleham, 
t Cuthbert’s, 


daughter of the late Major-Gene- 
apier. 
_ i Fortrose, be Rev. Robert Milne, 
lain of George, to Jane Gordon, third da 
ter of Colin Matheson, Esq. of Bennetsfield. 
— Mr John Harrison, merchant, Edinburgh, to 
youngest ter of the late John 


— ae ae He - Ep ter ye Bo hie 


S 


to Ma 


ate At Largs, D. K. Sandford, Esq. or: 














1823."] 

Greek in the U: of 

One ey aocguer ofan ten 
3. At Kelso, the Rev. James &, Jed: 


—— la M R 
» to e late Mr Ro- 
bison, merchant, Jedbur; 


> to Miss Char- 
Charnock, 


5. At Elgin, Patrick meron, Esq. writer, to 
Ann, Mon ed of George Fenton, Esq. sheriff-sub- 
stitute of Elginshire. 


— At London, the Hon. Mr Henry Lascelles, 
second son of the Earl and Countess of Harewood, 
second vg daughter of 

t 


. of Edin- 


pany’s service. 
— At Gilmore Place, the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
herson, minister of peed ar 8 of Golspie, Suther- 
fandshire, to Agnes, hter of tad late 
Robert Young, Esq. woner in] inburgh 

8. At Edinburgh, Robert Davidson, sq bank- 
er, Alloa, to Joan, daughter of John Matthewson, 
= Clerk Street. 

9. Sige Rev. Alexander Harvey, Kilmarnock, 
= M daughter of Mr ’ Walter Snow- 

en, 

10. At t Lomion, Alexander W. R. Macdonald, 
Esq. eldest'son of Major-General the Hon. Godfrey 
Bosville, and nephew of Macdonald, to Miss 
Bay , daughter of the Colonel Bayard. 

%. At Bermuda, Rear-Admiral Fahie, C.B. 
K.S.F. Commander-in-Chief on the North Ame- 
rican station, to Mary Esther, daughter of the 
Hon. Augustus William Harvey, M.D. one of the 
Members of his om Council ponte. ved Island. 

15. Mr Alexander W' m, Edin- 
burgh, to Jane, only da’ hter of thelate Mr James 

» shipmaster, 


17. At London, Colonel Mackinnon, to Anne 
Be on daughter of John Dent, . M.P. 
Stockho! en's ‘son, 


im, the King of Sw 
the Grown , to the Princess Leucht- 
» daughter of Prince — Beauharnois, 
J ‘ine, late of France. 
21. At Bishop’s Court, near Dublin, (the seat of 


the it Hon. Ponsonby,) Earl Fitzwil- 
hom Mis Lecichip has attain- 


» Esq. 
Midlem, to Helen. hter of Mr Tho- 
mas M-Clelland of of Orchuedton, Wi 


n George Henry Murra to 
Mise Charlotte Bodin.” ¥» Boa. 
remner, Esq. (late 3d 


— At Elgin, Alexander Bremn 
Foot), su: in Keith, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of Lieut. colonel A. Grant. 

— At hall, William Davidson, 


writer 
in Glasgow, t to Anne, eldest daughter of William 


Hussey, 
24. The Rev. James Stuart Murray Anderson, 
MA. of Baliol College, Oxford, to Barbara Char- 
lotte, second ter of the late George Wrough- 
ton, Esq. of Newington House, Oxfordshire. 
28. At Wi Place, Leith, Mr Robert Do- 
——> of the Commercial Bank, to Eliza, young- 
ergs of Mr Anderson, builder. 
t the ponent ilton, the Rev. Joseph 
Thomson, minister of Ednam, to Margaret Hun- 
ter, — of the Rev. Dr Hardie, minister of 


— At At Londoin, Lord Viscount Sidmouth, to 
Hon. Mrs Townsend, daughter of Lord Stowell, 
and widow of Thomas Townsend, Esq. of Honing- 


Register.—-Marriages, and Deaths. 


. Of Or- 





873 

Neeht Dalkeith by ths the Rev. John Thomson of 
C4 mot ee 

; Colenel 


anson, Esq, 
— At "Blair, Alex. Boot 
Madaline, second daughter of 


of Biair. 
Hall, Norfolk, Thomas A. Fraser 
. . to Charlotte Georgiana, 
daughter of Sir George Jernineiom, Bart. The 
happy pair soon thereafter set off for Scotland. 
At Bath, John Campbell, Esq, Adjutant, 
Royal Marines, to Catherine, youngest daughter 
of Colonel Savary. 


= Ba aa. of Tenity, to 


3} 


— At Edinburgh, Mr W. B. Orr, writer, Salt- 
coats, to Jane, el daughter of John Macfar- 
lane, . St Bernard’s Place, Stockbridge. 


otteri 


: , Herts, the Hon. Captain Gran- 
ville W: 


egrave. R. N, eldest son of Ad- 
Sse wierd tog Meg Esther Caroline, 
youngest ter e John Puget, Esq, 
— ete wmae'e Mts 
4 5 e Street, to 
Baird, | daughter of Pri ai ncipal Baird, Edin! 
ll. ‘at Manse of Towie, vq tte Rev. Adam Sid 


minister of that , to Isabella, daughter 
Mr A ee ‘arland. pe 
eye of James on. locestorsi Esq. 
Fred. Ca) ht Kec He 
lotte Duke of 
St George’s Church, Hanover 
. son of 


14. At the Manse of Thurso, John 
3d Foot or Buffs, to Catherine, 
of the Rev. William Mackintosh, 


ath Canton, Esq, of 
> to Elizabeth, uk ee 
ter of 5 eet ies roa 









able and pleasant P ry 





sh 
af 


g 


passage from India, on board his 
Termagant, Mr Charles Stodart, 
Stodart, Esq. Queen Street, Edin- 


At St 's, Island of Grenada, 
of the Rev. Mr Urquhart of Rosskeen, 


t the Cape of Good , Captain 
guns tetp Commmnthter of the Lian Caateeny’s cht ship 


Hewitt. 
May 1 a Island of St Vincent, James M‘- 


; 
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native of fe or panes -_ is sup 
wards years 
vat in Keey ot the at the 
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General Wolfe’s 
Sierra ay of the malignant fever 


for some ne tia raged in that ee 


nanny 
the Manse of Né hills the Ran George 
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At Greenock, John Gardner, at the advanced 
age of 105. He Fm a native of Crawfordsdyke, 


y thy 
Street, Mrs Sarah Jones, 
itr Jones, the Theatre Royal, Edin- 


Beane, youngest daughter 


George Home, senior, 


re eo 
Corstorphine, 


~ James Brown, minister of that wife of the 
wan James Brown, minister 


t the — 's 

Dip, inicio of'ihe Coane te i eaorchy, inthe 
6. At Foncith, Wilines en of hie ming 
err, ow 

the deceanel Charis Kerr, Esq. “late of Abbot- 


— At Murrayfield, Mrs Edmondstoune of New- 


— At . Henry sq. of Lacestown. 
8. At Ardovie, Mrs S Sof Ardea 
— At* Wansworth, Surrey, Archibald Leslie, 


Isabella, eldest daughter of 


— 9 mai ewes Cio near Edinburgh, 


sy ee, int intast daughter of Mr Colin Camp- 






as ’ 





11. At Bath, Mrs Ann Mackenzie, relict of Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, Esq. writer to + 

12, At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Cock’ wife 

Mr James solicitor-at-law. 


Pr At Sa, Captain A. Cathcart, late of the 


regiment. 
— At a Mrs Wilson, relict of Dr Wilson, 
Coldstream 


— At Hat te, John Dalzell, Esq. advocate, 
Forth Street, burgh. 

13. At Banff, Mr James Farquhar, Comptrol- 

of the Customs at ot 


— At Leslie, Mr James Walker, aged 86. 
15. At his house, Broughton Street, Alexander 


» Esq. wri 
— At her emg ‘in Union Street, Edinburgh, 


G 
— At Sullivan’s Island, near ape South 
Carolina, Mr John Macadam, son of Peter Mac- 
. of Easterhouse. 


ohm F 
house, Cassils Place, Leith Walk, 
jaa ‘Charles Elder, R.N. 
— In aoe oo Street, London, Lieut.- 
k; omas Bridges, of the Hon. East India 
mange the 's 


— in his 80th year. He com- 
At Hig 
relict of Sir at Stirling of Mansfield, 
20. At  veaeaere Mr Robert Murray, Lewd in 


Siaet, Newington, in the 5th 
r David Mur- 


Queensferry, John, 

ander M‘Gibbon, Esq. ohn, your 
22. At Sa vannah, Georgia, Mr Robert Dreg- 
horn, merehant, Augusta, second son of Mr Allan 


— At yes anal Alex. Shirreffs, Esq. advocate. 

23. At .» Andrew, third son of Mr 
, Frederick Street. 

_ At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Anderson, No. 


1 
a At Linlithgow, James Watson, Esq. of Bridge- 


castle. 

— At » the Rev. Dr Boog, first minister 
of the Abie Parish in the 78th year of his age, 
and 50th of his ministry. 

Pha may me fomneie, Edward Ro- 
bertson, Esq. Secretary to Commercial Bank- 
ing Ooeapany of Seotiand, in the 40th year of io 


24, At Bankshead, near Queensferry, Mr David 
Stodard, farmer. 

— At London, John James Earl of Farnham, 
one of the resentative Peers of Ireland. 

— At the house of Lord Beresford, Wimpole 
Street, London, Major-General Sir Denis Pac Pack, 
K.C.B. C.TS., ‘and other orders, Colonel of the 
84th Foot, and Lieut.-Governor of PI a. 

i agen Mrs Janet Miller, 
of Mr Arthur, sen. mateo doy, Paul's ul’s 


Work. 
24. a ae Links of Kirkaldy, Mr David Pearson, 


25. 1 At Edinburgh, John Gordon Lorimer, son 
of the late Mr Robert » wine-merchant, 
Hanover Street. 
— At Leith, Ann Maria, conn of Mr Ro- 
bert Ogilvie, merchant ther 
26. At Taunton, Satemmnibien. Judith Ross 
Duncan, widow of Wm. Duncan, Esq. late of Bath. 
— At Pitfour, » James Richardson, 
. of Pitfour. 
. At Richmond Park, the Hon. Henry Ad- 
dington, eldest son of Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 
t Balmaduthy House, Ross-shire, Helen 
Jane, seat daughter of Colin Mackenzie, Esq. of 


_ ‘Kt Portobello, John Anderson, Esq, of Win- 
terfield. 


— At Dunblane, 64, John Coldstream, Esq. 
ee district of Perth. 














1823."] 
Ann Cleghorn, widow of the Rev. Robert Little, 


minister of 
en Fn. Sid Roetoen, Dr James Brown, physi- 


— At his house, 51, York Place, Andrew Pear- 


peat 
-— At Winchester, Charles Frederic Powlett, 
Lord Ba’ 


wife of Mr David Hume, farmer, there. 

— At the Manse of Culter, Elizabeth Howison, 
wife of the Rev. Wm Strachan. 

6. At Silver Mills, Mr James Cargil Muir, mer- 
chant, Edin! 

7. At Crieff, Mr Thomas Maccomish, distiller 


— At London, Major-General Darby Griffith. 
— At Chiswick, the Rev. Cornelius Neale, M.A. 

ot R." formerly fellow of St John’s College, 
‘am 


9. At his house, inOld Burlington Street, Lon- 

fon. e. His Loniship had tay ie decinine state 
, in a declining s 

of health for several months. He succeeded to 


weeks thegither. 
10. At Duloch, Miss Fisher, eldest daughter of 
the late Richard Fisher, . Loretto. 
— At Woolwich, '» Douglas Lawson, 
a, yy lee 
. At House, Stirlingshire, Mrs 
Ann Weller, y of the late Colonel Edingtoun 


— At Brompton, Brooks Lawrence, Esq. late 
Lieut.. Ieef the 13th Light Draeoone? 
12. At her house, in Regent Street, London, 
Lady Wilson, wife of Sir Robert Wilson, M. P. 
illiam sdale, 


-— At Portobello, Mr W 5 

— At Jedburgh, the Rev. James mini- 
ster of the relief congregation. 

13. At Dromono, of Antrim, Mrs Wil- 

— At Houghton le S » in consequence of a 
fall from his horse, William Ironside, Esq. for- 
eves i nner feeder = Soaps ey He was the 
representative of one of the families in the 

of Durham. 

14. In Teviot Row, Edinburgh, Mr James Lid- 
6S a ee 

15. At White Hill 
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16, At Edinburgh, Mr James Whyte, merchant, 
— At , Mrs Rachel Playfair, 

Edinburgh, yfair, widow 


— At 2 Carmichael. 
widow of late Mr James comp- 
OTT seen tecaitany Grea mid nal 

ew son 
ames Watson, . of { 

18. At Murrie, Yeaman of Murrie.' 


Ireland, George Inglis, Esqs 

— Ats Bedfordshire, in his 57th year, 

Robert t Bloomfield, Esq. author of the ‘ Farmer's 
> 


19. At Macroom, 
assistan’ 


March, 1800, He was, therefore, at the ti 
i , in the $2d year of his agé, and 


sena, in the Romagna, on the 14th of A) 

1742, and elected Pope at Venice, on the 1th of 
ime 

his decease, in in 

24th of his Pontificate. Pius VII. was mild and 

amiable ; to 


21. At his laet ot Beocushesn, Essex, Sir Wil- 
liam Ashburnham, Bart. 85. 
, daughter of the 


—At » Eliza 
late Longmore, Esq. medical staff, Quebec. 
22. At Place, James, eldest son of 
Peter t, Edin 
23. At Weston Green, Thames Ditton, S: '° 
Kaye, Esq. late Accountan' to 
ee 
— At Fountainbridge, Mrs Sprott, relict of Ro- 
Esq. Edinburgh. 


21. At Leith, Mr Robert Brown, late of Alloa 
27. At Ayr, Helen M‘Cormick, 
a can 
Lately. his passage to the East Indies, 
Tiy Hetchinenas yootgut eon of thats 


Hon. = § Rev. Lorenzo Hely Hutchinson, and 
of Donoughmore and Lord 


— In Dublin, at the 


Ireland,” and other literery works, and 
of many of the learned societies in Europe. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. - 


July 8. At his house, St Bernards, deeply regret- 
ted, Fa eee ht, Royal Academi- 
cian, and P. it Painter to his Majesty ; a gentle- 
man whose talents have done so much honour to 


in London, in of their 
estimation of his talents, elected first an 
afterwards 


associate, a 

solicitation. ‘And when his Majesty, on visit to 
conferred the honour of 

artist, we do 


Hoyal Academy in London, in testimony ofthe 
ne and 
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DUKE OF ROXBURGH. 


female branch from Earl Robert, and we believe 
the Duke now deceased, of another female branch 
from the same Earl. The descent and property 
have been the source of much litigation, but the 
heirddm is at present clear in the of the 
young Marquis of Beaumont, the only child of the ~ 

leceased Duke. The Marquis (now Duke) is about 
five years of age. 


EARL OF CAITHNESS. 


astle, the Right Hon.James hold whatever befitted the ancient title he inherit- 
-Lieutenant of the county, ed. The Earl of Caithness, in every situation of 
life, whether of a private or of a publicnature, dis- 
Sir James Sinclair of Mey, suc- charged the several duties incumbent upon him 
earldom of Caithness as heir-maleof with a firmness, and at the same time a suavity of 
without the fortune that had been manners, which alike became the nobleman and 
the dignity. His com: gentleman, which endeared him to all ranks of so- 
Lordship an honour: ac- ciety, and secured their esteem and admiration. 
ranks, and well qualified to up- 
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LORD NAPIER. 


as ae ee tee Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, which office he re- 
i in 1817, and was suceeeded by William Earl 
Errol—Upon his resignation, the unanimous 
thanks of the Assembly was voted to his Lordship, 
for the manner in which he conducted himself in 
that Office; at the same time they expressed 
their sincere regret at his resi ion, after is long 
and faithful services. Lord Napier was highly re- 
spected, not only by his brother peers, but by all 
ranks of the community. With great urbanity of 
; dignity of his rank, and 
to ev 
i d —- In short, h 
and exem -In »he 
‘his life every Christian virtue in an emi- 
nent , Which makes his death sincerely la- 
mented. 


appointed Adjutant-General to the army serving 
tier his Hoya 5 eae Duke of York, Oc- 
. Ini 


tober 19, 1 » he accompanied Sir Ralph 
ble expedi as Adjutant-General on the memora- 
ble to 3and at the battle of Alex- 
andria, March 21, 1801, he was wounded in the 
» and the army was thus for a time ‘‘ deprived 
of the service of a-most active, zealous, and judi- 
cious “officer.” He afterwards accompanied the 
British army to Spain and Portugal in 1808. At 
the battle of Corunna, January 16, 1809, in con- 
sequence of the wounds of Sir John Moore and 
Sir David Baird, the command devolved on his 
Lordship, (then Lieutenant-General Hon. John 
Hope) ‘‘ to whose abilities and exertions, (said the 
dispatches,) in the direction of the ardent zeal 
uerable valour of his Majesty’s troops, 
is to be attributed, under Providence, the suc- 
cess ‘Of the day, which terminated in the com- 
plete and entire repulse and defeat of the enemy at 
every point of attack.” On the 26th of April 1809, 
he was invested with the Order of the Bath, and 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland, where he remained a considerable time. 
he left Ireland, he joined the Duke of 
Welli in the Peninsula; and, on the 14th of 
April 1814, in a sortie made by the garrison of Bay- 
he was very severely wounded, and was'ta- 
by his horse falling with him, which 
made him cripple for along time. This was his 
last service, as the war terminated next year. 
Asa soldier, he was cool, determined, and 


and friend, was such as became his High station. 
To his numerous family and relatives his loss is 
much to be lamented, and few of his rank have 
died who have been more sincerely regretted by 
all classes of the public. 
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